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VOLUME XXXII. 


The Independent. 


THE MESSENGER WITH THE BOW- 
STRING. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Lrro the banquet-hall of all delights 
Grimly he forced his way, 
Amid the perfumes and the fairy lights, 
And trickling fountain-spray, 
Where mandolins were sounding low and 
sweet, 
And on the marble tfles 
Twinkled and shone the dancers’ slender 
feet, 
And all was joy and smiles. 


One dark blot on the joyous life and stir, 
There stood he, fierce and still, 

Holding his token out as messenger 
Of the stern Caliph’s will— 

A loosened bow-string from the bow untied. 
Laughter was changed to wail, 

And all the happy song in silence died 
On lips grown mute and pale. 


Death’s sudden summons! &till the roses 
fair 
Proffered their cups of bloom; 
Still rose the mazy fountain in the air, 
Scattering its soft perfume; 
But in one moment, though these bright 
things stayed, 
Death’s shape, all grimly gray, 
Entered the hall with soundless step and laid 
A shadow on the day. 


Into our summer palace of delight, 
Flower-hung and fairy-fanned, 

Entered the ghastly messenger last night, 
The bow-string in his hand. 

Amid the fullness of full life he stood, 
A spectral form to see, 

And held the signal out with gesture rude 
And beckoned silently. 


Still smile the late pink roses on their stem, 
And heliotropes, thick set, 

Woo every passing hand to gather them; 
The brown, sweet mignonette 

Still spreads a fragrant carpet, and the gay 
Nasturtiums flaunt and soar, 

Making a mimic sunshine on the gray ; 
But death is as the door ! 


O messenger ! have patience for a space. 
Summer is fresh and strong; 
Never so beautiful her radiant face, 
Never so sweet her song. 
Wait but a little, till our shivering souls 
Are strong to bear. He stands 
Speechless, unheedful, answers not, and 
holds 
The bow string in his hands. 





LIFE SENATORSHIPS FOR EX- 
PRESIDENTS. 


Tue following are among the letters, ad- 
ditional to those published last week, from 
distinguished public men on the subject of 
the proper provision to be made for ex- 
Presidents of the United States: 


SOME ADEQUATE PROVISION PROPER. 


BY HON. ROBERT E. WITHERS, 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM Viroma. 





To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Your favor of the 16th, with enclosed 
slip, received this day. The suggestion, 
when first made, of providing by law an 
adequate support for our ex-Presidents and 
their widows struck me favorably; but 
whether such provision shall include life 
membership in the Senate is not, to my 
mind, so clear. So great an innovation 
should be made only aftar careful consid- 
eration, and I confess that I have not given 
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the matter such examination as would war- 


Fant a definite conclusion. 
WYTHEVILLE, Va., Nov. 18th, 1880. 


INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE GENIUS OF 
OUR INSTITUTIONS. 


BY HON. CHARLES W. JONES, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM FLORIDA. 


To THe Eprtor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I received your letter of the 15th inst., in 
which you request me to give my views in 
regard to the proposed change of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in order to 
create all ex-Presidents senators for life. I 
concur in all that has been said in favor of 
keeping all ex-Presidents out of pecuniary 
want during their lives, or from engaging in 
pursuits incompatible with the dignity of 
the high office they held. If experience 
shows that a provision of law is necessary 
for this purpose, I think the liberal spirit 
of this highly prosperous country would 
sanction such an enactment. But I cannot, 
with the light now before me, approve of 
the plan to amend the Constitution and 
make ex-Presidents senators for life. Life 
tenure, when applied to offices of a purely 
political character, is incompatible with the 
genius of our system of government. It 
should always be remembered that the 
two houses of Congress get all their in- 
fluence and power from the representative 
principle which isthe corner-stone of both 
bodies. Were it not for the strong sym- 
pathy which always exists between the 
representatives in the Senate and House 
and the people, the legislative power of the 
Union would be an empty name. I think 
it would be extremely unwise to allow any 
man to sit and vote in either house of Con- 
gress unless he is there in a purely repre- 
sentative character, surrounded with every 
safeguard and impressed with all the re- 
sponsibility which limited tenure in office 
is calculated to secure. 

PEnsacona, Fia., Nov. 18th, 1880. 


OF QUESTIONABLE EXPEDIENCY. 


BY HON. REUBEN E. FENTON, 
Ex-U. 8. Senator FROM New Youx. 





To THE Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Ihave yours of the 16th inst. My first 
impressions are not in accord with the views 
expressed in your enclosed article. Indeed, 
my present impulse is averse to any sugges- 
tion looking to the special consideration of 
our ex-Presidents, on the ground of civil 
service, through legislative or constitutional 
interposition. 

The action of a recent Congress in in- 
creasing the salary from one hundred to two 
hundred thousand dollars a term weakens 
any appeal to that end from a pecuniary 
point of view. 

The leading argument in favor of the 
plan you propose is that the experience of 
these ex-officials should not be lost to the 
public councils, This has weight; but 
hardly sufficient, it seems to me, to justify 
the injection into our system of a- new ele- 
ment of influence and power. Espccially 
as it is presumed that, in one way and an 
other (less direct, to be sure, but none the 
less effective, I trust), their valuable experi- 
ence would always have due force in our 
national deliberations and in shaping the 
course of events. It may even be that their 
ripened views would have greater weight 
on all sides because further removed and 
freer from the stimulating effects of the 
sharp party conflicts and partisan discus- 





sions incident to the United States Senate. 
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The objection on the score of undue in- 
fluence by an ex-President, fresh from the 
exercise of vast patronage and power, would 
be lessened by coupling with the proposed 
amendment one limiting the Presidency to 
a single term. And yet persons apprehen- 
sive that danger may come to our institu- 
tions, as it has come to republics in the 
past, might reasonably feel alarm from an 
irresponsible life senatorship, as affording 
an entering wedge for further innovations. 
At best, certain obvious objections would 
still remain. It would be an invasion of 
that theory of balance of power between 
the states on which the organization of the 
Senate is based, and a grave departure from 
that potent element for the preservation of 
the liberties of the people—the return at 
stated periods of all executive and legisla- 
tive power to the people. 

Of course, it isnot to be assumed that 
the high honor of having been Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic can be added to; it 
may be impaired, and the proposed dis- 
tinction is a descending one. I ought to add 
that I cherish a sentiment akin to that to 
which your article points, springing from 
a natural desire to recognize distinguished 
service; but no argument of force occurs to 
me resting on obligation or expediency so 
strong as to warrant the innovation. 

JaMEsTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 19th, 1880, 


AN EXCELLENT PLAN. 


BY HON, NATT HEAD, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


I most heartily agree with Toe Inpr- 
PENDENT of the 18th in regard to our ex- 
Presidents. First, it will have grand effect 
upon them while they are President. 
Secondly, we cannot afford as a great nation 
to see our ex-Presidents go to the county 
farm, or want for anything to make them 
happy and comfortable. 

1 would not care in what way it is done— 
whether by pension, senator ¢z-offcio, or 
retired with some proper annnal salary. 
The idea is grand and noble. Can there be 
a man or @ good citizen living in the United 
States that would oppose it? I trust and 
hope not. 

ConcorD, N. H., Nov. 20th, 1880. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY HON. HENRY M. HOYT, 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To rue Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am in receipt of the article to appear in 
your issue of the 18th instant on the sub- 
ject of life senators. I have not given the 
subject much consideration; but, on a 
cursory examination, it seems to bea new 
departure, and to introduce a change in our 
political institutions which, however slight, 
might derange the balance of the different 
influences which the Constitution barmo- 
nized. 

Hupnissvne, Pa, Nov. 18th, 1830. 


THE PLAN ANTI-REPUBLICAN., 


BY HON. JOHN H. GEAR, 
Govervor or Iowa. 


To tae Epiror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 16th inst., fn 
which you ask my opinion as to the expe. 
diency of making our ex-Presidents ‘‘life 
members of the United States Senate.” 

I should look upon such a movement as 
anti-republican, tending to inaugurate a 





class of life senators, which might soon be 


gradually build up a class aristocracy, 
which would eventually work serious harm 
to our form of government. I would not 
object to the Government providing a pen- 
sion for ex-Presidents, in some such: way a9 
is now done for members of the Uilied 
States Supreme Court who go on the retired 
list. 

Des Mores, La., Nov. 18th, 1980, 


A DANGEROUS INNOVATION. 


BY ALBERT 6 MARES, 
GOVERNOR OF TENNESSEE. 


To THe Eprror or Toe INDEPENDENT: 

At your request, 1 hasten to respond 
briefly to the question you submit. 

In my opinion, the step you suggest would 
be a dangerous innovation upon our repub- 
lican system. The equal representation of 
the states in the legislature of the Union 
would be destroyed by it, and, in my judg- 
ment, the safety of the smaller states can be 
conserved alone by a rigid adherence to the 
Constitution as it is. 

The practice of providing for public 
servants after their employment ceases is 
wrong in principle, dangerous in tendeney, 
and incompatible with the genius of repub- 
lican government. However apparently 
meritorious the occasion for it, yet, if the 
precedent is once established, unless all his- 
tory is false, corruption and abuse will in- 
evitably follow. 

When Cincinnatus laid down his dicta- 
torship, he returned to his plow. When 
Mr. Jefferson ceased to be President, he re- 
turned to his farm. 

Until we have more deserving men than 
these, it will not become necessary for us to 
consider whetber we will abandon republio- 
an simplicity, and imitate the unjust, 
burdensome, and corrupting custom of 
Europe. 

NASHVILLE, TEmn., Nov. 18th, 1880, 


OPPOSED TO THE AMENDMENT. 


BY HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 
MEMBER OF ConGRESS FROM GroRGIA, 


To THE EDITOR oF Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Your polite note of the 16th inst. was 
received this morning. In reply to your 
request, 1 state very briefly, but pointedly, 
that I am against the amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States that you 
suggest in the newspaper article referred to, 

Wasuinatox, D. C., Nov. 2ist, 1830. 


SUBVERSIVE OF THE THEORY OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
Member of ConcRess From New Yorx, 


To THe EprTror or Tne INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to yours of the 16th inst., though 
quite an invalid, I cannot refrain from re- 
plying, and saying that I am opposed to 
making ex-Presidents senators for life. My 
principle reasons may be stated very briefly. 

Any man who has risen to the high dis- 
tinction of having been elected to the Presi- 
dency by the people of this great nation 
should not be subjected to the rough hand- 
ling which senators too often inflict upoa 
each other in debate. 

He should be cherished in dignitied and 
quiet retiracy, secured from the turmoil 
and controversy of active political life. 

_ An ex-President as a member of the 
Senate would frequently be called upon to 
defend his administration, and, if not an able 
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debater, at all times quick and ready, he 
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would too oftea become an object of pity, if 
not of contempt. 

If it is said that the compensation of sena- 
tor for life would keep away poverty, I reply 
that within my day, covering nearly a half 
century of public life, I do not recollect of 
any occupant of this office who has not saved 
alarge portion of his salary; certainly none 
have died in indigence. I have known 
personally and been on good social terms 
with every President since the administra- 
tion of John Quincy Adams, and thus have 
had an opportunity for knowing something 
of the expenses of the White House. 

If at $25,000 per year salary (the former 
compensation) the incumbent could save 
money, certainly now, at $50,000 per year, a 
large surplus would remain. 

My expenses at the Capital for the past 
fifteen years have been greater than the 
President’s, so far as entertainments are 
concerned, and these in my case have never 
exceeded $10,000 per year. 

But, if these reusons are not sufficient, 
there is one other objection to the proposi- 
tion, which, in my opinion, renders it utter- 
ly inadmissible—viz., it is positively sub- 
versive of the theory upon which our Gov- 
‘ernment was founded. 

It{would create a class of political dignita- 
ries for life, approaching in character to the 
princes of the blood royal of England, 
and thus establish a precedent for the grant- 
ing of titles and the creation of sinecures, 
not only anti-republican, but also very 
costly to the people, who would have to 
bear the expense. 

If the Constitution is to undergo further 
amendment, | hope it will not be in this 
direction. 

There is great need of changes in our 
system to make it conform more nearly to 
the present condition of the country, espe- 
cially as to the constitution of the Senate; 
but let us beware how we encourage the 
present tendency to an aristocracy and to 
the creation of official classes unknown to 
the intentions and principles of the found- 
ers of the Republic. 

New Yor« City, Nov. 18th, 1880. 


A QUESTIONABLE SCHEME. 


BY HON. WALDO HUTCHINS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM New York. 
To Tax Epitor or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

I take much interest in the discussion of 
the suggestion made in THe INDEPENDENT 
that the National Constitution should be so 
amended as to make ex-Presidents life 
members of the United States Senate. 

The arguments in its favor are very 
strongly put by you. It would seem at first 
thought that the ripe experience and know]l- 
edge acquired by a man acting as President 
for four or eight years should be availed of 
by the country in some way after he ceases 
to be President; and no other manner, it 
seems to me, could be suggested better than 
the proposed plan of making them life 
senators. It is, however, a matter to be 
very seriously and carefully ccnsidered 
before such a plan should be adopted. Ido 
not think the objection raised to it, as creat- 
ing an aristocratic class in the Government, 
deserving of much consideration; but what 
is to be considered is this: Is it not a de- 
parture from the principles upon which our 
Government was founded? Would not 
every argument which could be advanced 
in favor of the project apply equally to a 
proposition to make all senators senators 
for life? And, to carry the argument 
further, why would it not apply equally to 
the presidential office? The theory upon 
which our Government is founded is 
that the Executive and members of Con- 
gress are the representatives of the people, 
selected by the people, and to be held to 
strict accountability for their official action 
to the people. Is it not worthy of very 
serious consideration, before we depart from 
this principle by the election of. any portion 
of the members of the Senate for life, thus 
removing them from accountability to the 
people? Iam not now prepared to say that 
1 should be in favor of such action. 

New York Cry, Nov. 22d, 1880. 





A CAT WITHOUT CLAWS. 
BY HON. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


To Tue Eprror oF Tae INDEPENDENT: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of yours, enclosing a slip of a pro- 





posed publication on the question of mak- 
ing the Presidents life senators after their 
term of office expires. 

As it is a matter in which I do not 
feel any particular interest and have a very 
strong opinion in regard to its fitness, I do 
not care to write any article upon the sub- 
ject. . 

I should think a senator for life, obliged 
to live in Washington on five thousand 
dollars a year and not have any vote, would 
be about as ill suited asacat in a very 
unhospitable place without claws. 

Bostox, Mass., Nov. 19th, 1880. 

[We would never suggest putting ex- 
Presidents into the Senate except at full 
salary and with a full vote.—Ep. Inp.] 


AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


BY NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Presipert or Yate CoL_ecr. 


To THe Eprror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 


I was absent from home several days, or 
I should have replied earlier to yours of 
the 15th inst. The subject proposed is one 
to which I have given so little attention 
that I must ask you to excuse me from 
giving any opinion in respect to it. It 
must be clear to any person who is familiar 
with the history of the country that several 
of our retiring Presidents have been placed 
in circumstances that have been embarrass- 
ing to themselves and not very creditable to 
those whom they had served in the highest 
civil office. 

It is not easy, however, to devise a plan 
by which the country and the retiring Presi- 
dents would be relieved from these incon- 
veniences. The agitation of the subject 
may be useful and I hope it will be thor- 
oughly discussed by she Press and in Con- 
gress. 

YALE COLLEGE, Nov. 18th, 1880. 


THE SENATE MUST BE GUARDED. 
BY PROF. F. A. MARCH, LL.D. 


To THe Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


Many of your suggestions have weight; 
but I cannot think that it is best for us to 
designate any class of men as legislators 
for life. That sort of legislator does not 
belong to a representative government. 
Perhaps no class would be more likely to 
be all of them good legislators than the 
Presidents; yet the President is an exec- 
utive officer, and a person might be elected 
whom the people would never think of for 
senator or representative. 

The Senate is very carefully constituted, 
and is guarded against fundamental alter- 
ation even by amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. The adjustment of power in it ought 
not to be changed, unless by a movement 
equivalent to unanimous consent. A rep- 
resentative-at-large could be more properly 


* created than a senator. 


Could not General Grant have some suit- 
able military position? President Hayes 
would prefer, I imagine, to live as Wash- 
ington did, unless the people should call on 
him to act the part of the younger Adams 
in Congress. 

LaFaYETTe CoLLeas, Nov. 18th, 1880. 


A PRIVATE CITIZEN’S POSITION HONOR- 
ABLE. 
BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WEST 
ERN RalLRoaD. 


To Tae Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Let each generation furnish its own 
statesmen and history record the experience 
of the past. 

1 do not think a seat in the Senate will 
inspire any more confidénce or respect than 
an ex-President’s position as a private citi- 
zen, full of honors, with the respect of the 
whole people. 

New Yorx, Nov. 20th, 1880. 


WE NEED THEM. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


To Tue EpiTor or Tar INDEPENDENT: 


The honors paid to Gen. Grant abroad 
show how perfectly impossible it is for the 
world at large to appreciate the thought, so 
lamentably familiar to our minds, that one 
who has been our leader in the Republic 
for years should lapse at once into a 
nothing when his term expires. A pension 
for such men is ridiculous. It is not that 








they need us so much as it is that we need 
them. 


New Yor«, Nov. 19th, 1880. 


A STATESMANLIKE IDEA. 
BY THE REV. DAVID swrse. 


To tue Eprror or Tx INDEPENDENT: 


The notion that the ex-Presidents should 
be senators-at-large for life-is one of the 
most statesmanlike ideas that our thought- 
ful age has suggested. Not only would 
that office secure to such men a post of 
honor, a pursuit, and a moderate support; 
but such an appointment would add to the 
dignity of the Senate and would secure 
for the country the long services of men 
who, in the highest place of observation and 
duty, had learned the greatest need of all 
parts of the nation. 

Cuicago, ILL., Nov. 19th. 





THE RECENT MEETING OF THE PAN- 
PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


BY PROFESSOR ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
OF GLASGOW, 
DEPUTY FROM THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 








Tue second meeting of the Pan-Presby. 
terian Council, held in the City of Philadel- 
phia, in the year of grace 1880, must be pro- 
nounced, in common phrase, a great suc- 
cess. Upward of 300 men, ministers and 
elders, assembled there to confer together 
on subjects of grave interest tothe Churches 
in general, and more especially to the 
Churches organized on Presbyterian princi” 
ples. These men, holding office in the 
Church, came from all parts of the world 
and represented nearly all existing Presby- 
terian Churches; though the bulk of the 
members belonged to the British and Amer- 
ican Churches, the Continent of Europe 
contributing only a very small proportion 
of the deputies. The presbyters, coming 
from every quarter of the globe, were re- 
ceived with all due honor, courtesy, and 
cordiality by the citizens of Philadelphia 
and their chief magistrate; and by the 
governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
himself a Presbyterian, who was present at 
the reception on the eve of the opening of 
the Council and welcomed the deputies in 
a statesmanlike speech, thoroughly worthy 
of the occasion. 

Great expectations had been awakened in 
the city with reference to the forthcoming 
meeting of the ‘‘ great Council,” as news- 
boys and newspaper editors agreed to call 
jt, and the people showed their interest on 
the earliest possible occasion by turning out 
in large numbers to witness the procession 
of the deputies from the place of muster to 
the church where the Council was to be 
opened by appropriate religious exercises. 
The parade of the Presbyterian army, to the 
number of 300, was, indeed, a smal affair 
compared to the torchlight procession of 
some 30,000 Republicans on the following 
Saturday evening; but, fortunately, the 
march of the ecclesiastical Republicans 
came off first, and the intelligent citizens of 
Philadelphia seemed to understand that its 
significance was not to be measured by mere 
numbers. The Council was worthily opened 
by a sermon preached by Dr. Paxton, of New 
York, containing 4a historical review of the 
achievements and a masterly sketch of the 
salient characteristics of Presbyterianism. 
The Academy of Music, in which the opening 
ceremonies took place, was crowded on the 
occasion by thousands of enthusiastic hearers 
and spectators, and the interest exhibited 
at this first meeting was sustained to the 
close of the Council, throughout the whole 
ten days during which its deliberations 
were carried on. All the diets were largely 
attended by ministers and elders not mem- 
bers, and by the general public. The crowds 
bore witness to the vitality of Presbyterian- 
ism in Philadelphia and the country at 
large, and also, it must be added, to the 
ability of the papers read and the interest- 
ing character of the discussions and the 
whole proceedings. One could not but be 
struck with the amount of talent displayed 
in the essays which had been prepared by 
the ablest men of the various Churches, at 
the request of the committee of manage- 
ment. The subjects were very various and 
the papers very numerous. There was no 
room for complaint as to the scantiness of 
the bill of fare. The fault rather lay in the 
opposite direction. The Council was like 
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an American hotel, which offers to its guests 
such a plethora of dishes that they are at a 
loss what to choose, and ram the risk of a 
fit of indigestion if they partake of all. 

The program contained far too many 
subjects, every conceivable topic being in- 
troduced, probably to give opportunity of 
speech to the greatest possible number of 
claimants, and possibly also to make the 

list theoretically complete. It is one of the 

defects of such a council that its card of 

business is apt to be determined by abstract 

or doctrinaire considerations, instead of by 

practical pressing interests of the hour, as - 
in the case of regular church courts. The 

fault of the program was very early noticed, 

and as far as possible rectified, room being 

made for brief discussions on the papers 

read—too brief to be satisfactory, though 

sufficient to show how much discussion 

were desired both by members and by the 

audience, and how’much more profitable 

such an assembly might be if the essay 

department were restricted to narrower lim- 

its and the element of debate proportion- 

ally amplified. 

Altogether, those who were privileged to 
be present at the Philadelphian gathering 
had what our American friends call “a 
good time.” They were most hospitably 
entertained by residents in the ‘‘city of 
homes,” and they enjoyed the feast of 
reason at the Council at the rate of three 
diets per diem. To say the least, the second 
assembly of the Presbyterian Alliance was 
a great success, viewed as an autumn con_ 
ference, or Presbyterian camp-meeting, or 
ecclesiastical ‘‘ Exposition.” And perhaps 
this might be enough by way of answer to 


those who skeptically ask to what end this 


new association? Why should Presbyteri- 
anism not have its autumn muster, as well 
as theoretical or social science? Why 
should not churchmen, as well as traders, 
have their periodic expositions, at which 
the objects exhibited shall be not reaping- 
machines and the like, but religious ideas, 
newly coined or refurbished? 

Why not, indeed? And yet one earn- 
estly concerned for the interests of Pres- 
byterianism, and, still more, of the 
Christian religion, cannot help wishing 
and expecting that. a Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance, meeting in council from time 
to time, may serve some higher pur- 
pose than that of entertainment; say the 
healing of divisions, the reconciliation of 
enmities, the assimilation or simplification 
of creeds, the remedying of defects in exist- 
ing systems of government and worship. 
It is, therefore, natural and right that, in 
view of such possible results, much to be 
desired, we should ask: Was the Council a 
success in the higher sense? Is it likely 
that similar councils will prove successful 
in the future? In what remains of this 
paper I propose to offer some remarks by 
way of answer to this question. 

Different men would probably give dif- 
ferent replies to the question just proposed, 
according to the views they entertain as to 
the raison d'etre of the Alliance—what its 
ends are or ought to be. As to these, there 
is room for dubiety, and it is by no means 
apparent what the Alliance is fitted or even 
intended to accomplish. The end to be 
aimed at was probably differently conceived 
of by the first promoters. From observa- 
tions made publicly at the time of the first 
Council, three years ago, by a distinguished 
American divine, who is, I believe, justly 
credited with the honors of taking part in 
the first origination of the project, it might 
not unnaturally be inferred, and by some it 
wus inferred, that he desired the Alliance 
to be used as an cngine for crushing nine- 
teenth century liberalism within the 
Churches. The end might possibly be very 
praiseworthy, if only it were quite certain 
who the obnoxious parties are; for liberal- 
ism isa vague phrase, which may include 
legitimate as well as illegitimate liberality. 
But, whoever may have been aimed at in 
these ominous utterances, it may safely be 
asserted that the other chief projector of 
the Alliance, Dr. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, is 
incapable of harboring such truculent in- 
tentions as that of making a combination 
of Presbyterians which should be, before 
all things, a crushing machine. His aim 
was, doubtless, like himself, benevolent 
and “genial; his motive a longing for a 
larger fellowship, a wish to soften asperities 
and to bring together on a wise platform, 
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for the discussion of themes of catholic 
interest, Christian men of all Churches, 
who, by unhappy separations, are deprived 
of ordinary opportunities of ecclesiastical 
intercourse. 

It would thus appear that even before the 
birth of the Alliance there were ‘‘two 
iitions in the womb.” And it required 
nothing more than the most ordinary 
discernment to detect the presence 
of two tendencies in the recent meet- 
ings of the Council. In making this 
statement, I may explain, to prevent mis- 
understanding, that in this Council there 
appeared no representatives of the ‘‘ creed- 
less Church of the future” party, who 
would reduce the list of fundamentals to 
the Deistic Trinity—God, Virtue and Im- 
mortality. Neither from Scotland nor from 
any other quarter did men aiming at such 
inordinate creed simplification make their 
appearance. The members were all posi- 
tive, believing theologians, holding fast 
catholic verities and earnestly bent on de- 
fending the faith against the assaults of 
unbelief. But within the limits of Catholic 
or even Presbyterian Orthodoxy there is 
room for considerable difference of opinion, 
and still more of temper and disposition; 
and such differences did manifest them- 
selves at the recent Council. There were 
those who in spirit belong to the seventeenth 
century; who idolize the Westminster Con- 
fession as a perfect document, above criti- 
cism and incapable of improvement; who 
advocate the jus divinum of presbytery and 
claim for it the empire of the world, and 
are disposed to deny the legitimacy, utility, 
or catholicity of other forms of church gov- 
ernment; who acknowledge no defects in 
Presbyterian worship, but would rather 
accentuate its peculiarities and scorn the 
idea of borrowing anything from other 
forms of worship. In a word, there were 
those in the Council who might be described 
as Preshyterian High Churchmen. But there 
were also men of another spirit; men who, 
while fully appreciating the traditions of 
the seventeenth century, would modify 
these to suit the wants of the nineteenth; 
sensible of the wisdom contained in the 
shrewd observation of the late William 
Arnot, made in defense of such adaptation 
—that, if the rails of a railroad were laid 
absolutely level, without making allowance 
for the curvature of the earth, so as to 
keep them in contact with the ground, they 
would, ‘‘in the course of a few miles, be 
high and dry above the surface of the earth 
and entirely uscless for the practical purposes 
of life”; men who, without claiming for 
presbytery exclusive legitimacy, are content 
to assert its scripturalness; men who, while 
heartily in sympathy with the consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions, deem al] these ven- 
erable symbols imperfect human produc- 
tions, criticisable at various points and need- 
ing modification from time to time; men, 
once more, who, while satisfied that the 
Presbyterian mode of worship is based on 
rational principles gand tends to edifica- 
tion, yet, are willing to admit that 
it is susceptible of improvement, that 
it does not combine all possible ex- 
cellencies, and that it might be enriched 
by condescending to learn from the practice 
of other communions. There is a corre- 
sponding difference between the two parties 
in their respective attitudes toward unbe- 
lief and in their conceptions of the apolo- 
getic function of the Church. The one 
would treat every article in the Creed as of 
equal importance and defend all alike with 
equal vehemence; the other would recog- 
nize a distinction among doctrines as to 
certainty and value and devote their 
strength to the defense of essentials. 

Between two parties so diverse in spirit 
and tendency a struggle may be expected 
to arise, and the struggle may be fatal to 
the existence of the Alliance. It is a nat- 
ural inquiry, which is likely to prevail. 
Judging from appearance at the late meet- 
ing, one would say the conservatives, 
They seemed to be numerically the larger 
party. They had much the larger share in 
the discussions and they evidently enjoyed 
the sympathies of the audience. Strong 
statements in support of Presbyterian orthe- 
doxy invariably provoked applause; dis- 
criminating, balanced utterances, coming 
even from divines of high standing and 
above suspicion, were listened to with re- 
spect, but not with approbation. The 





Presbyterian blood was up, and the pre- 
vailing sentiment was: our side against all 
comers. The spirit of self-satisfaction, if 
not boastfulness, ruled the hour. The 
Council and the audience were in no mood 
to confess Presbyterian sins and to reform 
acknowledged abuses. One of the chair- 
men who presided at the various diets, Dr. 
Marshal Lang, of Glasgow, did, indeed, 
open the diet at which he presided with a 
prayer which took the form of a confes- 
sion of specifically Presbyterian sins; but 
that prayer and the admirable paper of Dr. 
Hitchcock on ‘‘ The Ceremonial, the Moral, 
and the Emotional in Christian Life and 
Worship,” in which the defects of Presby- 
terian piety and worship were freely ani- 
madverted on, were conspicuous exceptions 
to the general spirit of the assembly. 

It might be invidious to indicate particu- 
larly on which of the two sides individual 
members of the Council ranged themselves; 
but it may be stated that in the conserva- 
tive ranks were found most, if not all, of 
the deputies from the Presbyterian Church 
of the Southern States of America and not 
a few of the deputies from the Northern 
Church belonging to the Old School section. 
On the other hand, the deputies belonging 
to the New School section of that Church 
and the representatives of the various sec- 
tions of the Scottish Church were, without 
any important exception, by comparison, 
modern and liberal in tendency. The men 
from the Southern States were, beyond all, 
notable for the intensity, I had almost said 
fierceness, of their dogmatism. They 
seemed to be animated by the pride and 
passion of orthodoxy to be conscious of 
their superiority in this respect to their 
brethren in the North. Their tone was an 
echo of what a Northern minister said to 
me, before the assembling of the Council: 
‘*You will find, sir,” he said, ‘‘ that we in 
the South are Orthodox. In the North they 
are not reliable.” The remark was fitted to 
suggest the thought that possibly doctrinal 
pharisaism, quite as much as politics or 
slavery, accounts for the unwillingness of the 
Southern Church to unite with the North- 
ern, containing such New School men as 
Dr. Hitchcock, of New York, and Dr. 
Morris, of Cincinnati. The effect of all I 
heard, after coming to Philadelphia, both in 


‘public and in private, was to confirm this 


conjecture. 
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Wuen Judge Story and his companion 
reached their lodgings at Mrs. Frazier’s 
boarding-house, on the afternoon of the 
30th of January, 1826, they were met by 
a solemn announcement. New York had 
succumbed to the influenza. Everybody 
had been, was, or was going to be sick 
with it. This mysterious disorder, traveling 
in the path of the Asiatic cholera, was 
now making the tour of America, some 
parts of which it visited with great severity. 
It was known as “the winter epidemic” 
in Philadelphia, and in the South, where it 
was very fatal among the Negro population 
as ‘‘the cold plague.” “The simple faith in 
the power of medicine was in those days 
quite touching, and for the question 
“What oughtI to do?” which sensible 
persons now ask when disorder threatens 
the body, there was substituted the inquiry 
“What oughtI to take?” The answers 
came thick and fast, and here are a few of 
them. Take linseed and Iicorice, also barley- 
water, also a mixture of vinegar and sugar 
candy, also wine of antimony, then try 
senna, and, above all things, practice no 
short-sighted economy in the matter of 
blue pills. I declined to fortify my system 
with any of these admirable doses, for it was 


evident to me that everybody was not sick, - 


after all. There was Cooper, for instance— 
‘** Cooper, the noblest Roman of them all,” 
as Charles Sprague called him in his Phi 
Beta poem upon Curiosity—he, at least, 
had no influenza, for the bills announced 
that he was to play one of his best Shakes- 
spearian parts, Mark Antony in Julius 
Cesar, that very night. And, for further 
assurance, no sooner had we seated our- 
selves at Mrs. Frazier’s dining-table than 
Cooper himself stalked into the room and 
took aplace in our neighborhood. He 





was a fine-looking man of about fifty, and 
we found his conversation to be that 
of an educated gentleman, with just 
that dash of easy Bohemianism which 
young people find attractive. Americans 
can never fee] about any other actor as we 
once felt about Cooper, who came to our 
shores in the last century and had created 
our conceptions of the greater characters in 
the Shakespearian drama. I have before 
me some letters written from Boston, in 
1807, which testify -to the fascinations of 
Cooper’s acting at that date. They men- 
tion that the fashionable circles of the 
town could make nothing of Hamlet until 
Cooper came to show them what Shakespeare 
meant by that mysterious personage. 
About the time I met him in New York 
he was much admired in Romeo 
(Miss Kelly being the Juliet), a part which 
he played much better than when he was 
a young man. And _ so _ theatergoers 
matched a saying of Edmund Kean’s, that 
only a young man could play King Lear, 
by declaring that it required an old one to 
give the best representation of the boy- 
lover of Verona. 

After dinner, I repaired to my uncle's 
house on the Battery, then the ornament of 
New York and surrounded by vhe wealth 
and fashion of the city. Everybody there 
was down with the influenza; but one of 
my cousins, less afflicted than the rest, insist- 
éd upon getting up to go with me to Mrs. 
Hamilton Holley’s splendid ball, which it 
would never do for a stranger to miss. 
And a splendid ball it was!—or was meant 
to be. Handsome rooms, a fine band of 
music, and a good supper. There was but 
one drawback—there were no guests. Six 
ladies, says my journal, and a few more 
gentlemen were the only influenzaless per 
sons in the polite society of New York; 
and one of these six ladies was from Phil- 
adelphia. This was Miss Anna Gillespie; 
and much amusement we had together over 
this ball, which was no ball, in the arrogant 
metropolis We had been brought by our 
respective friends as humble provincials 
to gaze upon social glories we could never 
emulate, and much innocent fun was the 
result. A trifling bend of union like this 
will put young people on easy terms for an 
evening, and when I left Mrs. Holley’s 
ball, at one in the morning, it was with 
the feeling that, for me, at least, the 
influenza had not despoiled it of agreeable 
incidents. 

Of our journey to Philadelphia I copy 
from my journal this brief notice. ‘‘ Fvb- 
ruary 1st, 1826. We left our lodgings at 
five o'clock this morning, and, after waiting 
an hour for the ferry-boat, crossed to 
Powles Hook, breaking the ice all the way. 
Our party consisted of Judge Story, Judge 
Thompson (who talked incessantly about 
pleading), a navy officer, and three ladies of 
uncertain reputation, with whom the said 
navy officer held high converse all the 
way. We had an opposition stage at our 
heels, and, consequently, drove very rapidly ; 
but our detention at the ferry was so great 
that it was between eleven and twelve 
before we put up at the Mansion House.” 

The next day I saw something of Philadel 
phia, and in the evening three acts of Kean’s 
Hamlet, which I left, with great reluctance, 
to attend a supper-party at Mr. Nathanie} 
Amory’s, ‘‘ where I found everything in the 
Boston style, and could hardly believe, when 
I saw the jolly face of my host, that we 
were both so far from the land of our 
fathers. Here I met Messrs. Vaughan, 
Hopkinson, Meredith, with other notables 
of the city.” On returning to the Mansion 
House, late in the evening, I found Judge 
Story prostrated with the influenza, and, of 
course, unable to continue our journey to 
Washington. He begged me to abandon 
him to his fate, and to leave the next day, as 
we had intended. ThisI refused to do, 
as we were traveling companions, for 
better or for worse, and it was clearly my 
duty to remain and take careof him. A 
delightful week in Philadelphia re 
warded me for this consideration. As 
soon as the Judge was convalescent the 
great lawyers and mighty men of the city 
thronged to call upon him, and most inter- 
esting discussions went on in the sick-cham- 
ber. Of these I regret to say I made no 
notes, although my journal implies that the 
talk of those eminent lawyers,John Sergeant 
and John Binney, would have been well 





worth reporting. Both of these men I 
heard in court during my visit. Sergeant 
was dull in his manner, giving a stranger no 
adequate impression of the depth and force 
of reasoning which had made him famous. 
His rival, Binney, on the contrary, had all 
the qualities which take at a glance. He 
was fine looking and exceedingly graceful; 
his speaking was easy and often rose into 
eloquence. The men seemed to be pretty 
nearly abreast in the estimation of the 
bar. 

I soon had another distinguished patient; 
nu lessa person than Henry Wheaton, at that 
time reporterfor the United States Supreme 
Court, and engagedin the preparation of 
those twelve volumes of dicisions which wil! 
keep his name greener than All the good 
diplomatic work he afterward performed. 
He arrived at the Mansion House terribly 
afflicted with the prevailing epidemic, and, 
at the recommendation of Judge Story, 
who was now getting better, put himself 
under my care. In a day or two he so far 
recovered as to be no small addition to the 
distinguished circle which held its sessions 
in the Judge’s parlor. My journal gives 
some notices of Philadelphia society: of a 
dinner at Gen. Cadwallader’s and of a 
young man’s supper-party at the house of 
Mr. . Of the latter entertainment the 
entry reads thus: ‘‘ We met about eight; 
looked over caricatures and played cards 
untilnine. We were then summoned to an 
elegant supper, about twenty of the first 
young men of Philadelphia being the guests. 
They were not intellectual, and were in a fair 
way to be drunk when I left them at mid- 
night.” Probably nothing better could be 
said of the gilded youths of New York or 
Boston at that period of little literature 
and much convivality. I finda notice of 
an evening at the theater, whither I was 
taken by Mrs. Cadwallader, and where I 
was greatly surprised to see women admitted 
to the pit. The Beatrice of the play—Il 
suppress the name of the actress, as she has 
long been past criticism—I find vulgar 
and coarse; but the Dogberry of Jefferson 
(grandfather to Rip Van Winkle) was a 
revelation of the power of comic acting. It 
was magnificent. I tell how I stopped to 
laugh over iton my way home. I could 
not get rid of that surperb patronage of 
Goodman Verges, and of the monstrous in- 
flation of the ‘‘rich fellow enough, who 
knew the law and had had losses,” 


On Sunday I listened to preaching from 
Dr. Abercrombie, at Saint John’s Church, 
and heard some discussion of a singular eccle- 
siastical privilege which then existed in Phil- 
adelphia. This was the right to obstruct the 
streets by chains during the hours of 
divine service. There were petitions going 
about for the repeal of the act of legislation 
which permitted proceedings which the 
objectors seemed to think worthy of the 
imaginary Blue Lawaof Connecticut. It 
was alleged that doctors visiting their pa- 
tients, and other travelers upou errands of 
mercy, were put to sore inconvenience by 
these chains across the highways. They 
were, moreover,typical of that fetter between 
Church and State which the Genius of 
America was supposed to have shattered. 
To all which it was answered that a state 
which compelled no one to attend religious 
exercises must, at least, protect from annoy- 
ance those who choose to do so; that medi- 
cal men, and the very few lawful travelers 
might well be required to go a little out of 
their way for the good of large classes of 
the community; and that, as all other 
travelers were breaking the law by being 
out at all, it was the hight of impudence to 
ask law makers to consider their conven- 
ience while doing so. How the dispute 
was settled Iam unable to say. It seemed 
to me one of those cases in which appear- 
ances which excite the imagination of any 
part of the community should have been 
avoided. Philadelphia is so built that the 
inconvenience of going round a block or 
two,to avoid disturbing worshipers must 
have been scarcely appreciable; but the 
chains did have a bad look about them and 
proper police regulations should have pre- 
vented their employment. 

On Thursday, the ninth day of February, 
Judge Story and Mr. Wheaton were pro- 
nounced well enough to proceed on their 
way to the Capital, provided they broke 
the journey and avoided the chill and ex. 
posure of the early morning. They accord- 
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ingly left Philadelphia by a private convey- 
ance, and I was to overtake them the next 
day, by the more fatiguing but more eco 
nomical transportation of the regular stage. 
As the brief account of my progress toward 
Washington seems to require no abridg- 
ment, the contemporary record shall be 
copied. 

February 10th, 1826.—At three o'clock 
this morning the light of a candle under 
the door and a rousing knock told me that 
it was time to depart, and shortly after I 
left Philadelphia by the Lancaster stage, 
otherwise a vast, illimitable wagon, - with 
seats without backs, capable of holding 
some sixteen passengers with decent com- 
fort to themselves, and actually encumbered 
with some dozen more. After riding till 
eig it o'clock, we reached the Breakfast 
House, where we partook of a good meal 
and took up Messrs Story and Wheaton. 
We then proceeded through a most beautiful 
tract of country, where good fences and 
huge stone barns proved the excellence of 
the farming. The road seemed actually 
lined with Conastoga wagons, each drawn 
by six stalwart horses and laden with 
farm produce. At Lancaster, the largest 
inland town in the United States, we changed 
stages and company. From that place 
to York our party consisted of Langdon 
Cheves, formerly president of the United 
States Bank, Mr. Buchanan, a member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, Mr. Henry, 
another member from Kentucky, Judge 
Story, Mr. Wheaton, and myself. I 
found the additions rather amusing men, 
and we rode together till sometime after 
dark, when we reached York, found good 
8 ‘commodations, and are ready to turn in, 
it being about ten o'clock. February 11th.— 
After being detained till near ten by the 
non-arrival of the stage from Harrisburg, 
we started for Baltimore, and, after a tedious 
ride through a hilly country and over bad 
roads, we reached ‘Barnums’ at eleven 
o'clock to-night. We were much fatigued 
and wanted to go to bed; but Barnum, who 
is a great friend of Judge Story, and knew 
him when he (Barnum) kept the Exchange 
Coffce House in Boston, would keep us up 
for canvas-backs and a bottle of capital wine. 
We sat talking over these delicacies till 
near one o'clock. February 12/h,—-We left 
Baltimore at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and reached Washington about three in the 
afternoon. Atthe reccommendation of Mr. 
Cheves, I accompanied him to Miss Hyers’s, 
on Capitol Hill, where I found a delightfuy 
party of gentlemen, consisting of Thomas 
Addis Emmet and David B. Ogden, of New 
York ; Rufus G. Amory, of Boston; Captain 
Stockton, of the navy; Captain Zantzinger, 
of the army; and, last and least, so far as 
bodily presence goes, my old traveling com- 
panion, Mr. Join Knapp. I suppose it was 
only because be had retained Mr. Emmet that 
he dared tocometo the same table with 
Captain Stockton, the defendant in the Mari- 
ana Flora case. waom he is bound to make 
outa fierce and terrible fellow indeed. I 
called this evening upon Mr. Webster, and 
through his hands received a letter from 
home. He was not in himself; but I spenta 
pleasant hour with Mrs. Webster and Mrs 
Blake.” 

I had come to Washington at an interest- 
ing time. John Quincy Adams, perhaps the 
best trained executive officer this country 
has ever possessed, occupied the Presidential 
chair. Henry Clay was Secretary of State, 
an office he should never have accepted, as 
the charge of corrupt bargaining with the 
man Whom he had made President was sure 
to be made. Shortly after the inau¢uration 
had been heard the first threatenings of the 
conflict which thirty-four years latter was 
to deluge the country with blood. During 
the previous May, Governor Troup, of Geor- 
gia, had addressed a message to his legisla- 
ture complaining of ‘‘ officious and imperti- 
nent intermeddlings with our domestic con- 
cerns,” and closing with an exhortation 
to ‘‘step forth, and, having exhausted 
the argument, to stand by your arms.” A 
combination of brilliant, if unscrupulous, 
political leaders, about which a new party 
was to crystailize, had opened its _bat- 
teries upon the Administration and was 
thundering forth the grossest charges. The 
situation must be remembered in order to 
understand such notices of public and 
social life at Washington as my journals 
may enabie me to give. 

WolLastos, Mass. 





A WORD MORE ON SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PROF. LYMAN H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D. 





Dr. Netson’s critique on Prof. Calder- 
wood’s use of the word science suggests a 
further consideration of the subject, which 
1 propose to attempt, without any pretense 
of exhausting it. There are senses in which 
Drs. Nelson and Calderwood are both right. 
Good use alone determines the proper 
meaning ofterms. Nothing is more certain 
than that the word science, used by itself, 
without any qualifying adjunct, iscommon- 
ly understood to refer to the material uni- 
verse, and to some knowledge of it, or parts 
of it, beyond the primitive cognitions of 
men concerning it, It is equally certain 
that, with such qualifying adjuncts, it is 
applied to the non-corporeal, the mental, 
and metaphysical departments as well. 
What titles are more common than mental 
and moral science applied to treatises or 
professors’ chairs in the departments of 
ethics, psychology, and metaphysics? I 
open the catalogue of my own—in this 
respect like those of other colleges—and 
find the title ‘‘ John C. Green School of 
Science.” Does anybody misunderstand 
this? I also find the term ‘‘ Mental Science 
Fellowship.” Does anybody misunderstand 
this or question its propriety? 

In a reverse way there is an analogous 
shifting use of the term Philosophy. Used 
without any qualifying adjunct, it refers to 
the science or sciences of the immaterial. 
If we read the title ‘‘ Ucberweg’s History 
of Philosophy,” no one doubts that it refers 
to the departments of mind and the imma- 
terial, though he never before heard of it. 
So, if itis said of any one ‘‘ He has gone to 
Germany to study philosophy,” nobody 
suspects he has gone there to study any 
physical science. On the other hand, a 
common title for the departments of me- 
chanics and pure physics has been Natural 
Philosophy. It is common, too, to speak 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and of 
Physical Science. 

All this points to a generic sense of these 
terms, including under it several specific 
senses, mostly, if not wholly, applications 
of this common generic sense, which con- 
venience and persistency in use have legiti 
mated, as so often happens. Owing to the 
proverty of language, single words must 
bear the burden of various meanings. 
Think of the varied meanings of such mono- 
syllables as make, get, do. This generic 
meaning of science and philosophy almost 
always has a direct or indirect reference to 
the etymological meaning, although but 
partially determined by it. Science, orig- 
inally meaning knowledge, now means 
knowledge not only eminent in degree, but 
special in kind. Philosopby, literally love of 
wisdom, means not only that, but the fruit 
of it, in a high and special form. But the 
generic meaning common to both terms is 
subjectively an insight into phenomena 
beyond the mere common, natural knowl- 
edge of men; and this, by finding objective- 
ly their constitutive causes and laws, ac- 
cording to the loftier schools, or their 
uniformities of resemblance and succession, 
according to the positivists and materialists. 
When the falling of an apple and the move 
ment of the planets were traced to their 
cause, and this cause a common law, there 
was a reflective scientific knowledge be. 
yond the spontaneous, common knowledge 
of men. When the psychologists are able 
to draw the line between intuition and 
reasoning, to give the criteria of sound 
reasoning, to distinguish accurately repro 
ductive and constructive imagination, they 
have got beyond the mere spontaneous to 
the reflective consciousness of men, from 
isolated phenomena to instructive general- 
izations, and have entered the precincts of 
mental philosophy. So, when several 
lower laws are resolved into and explained 
by a higher law, as the laws of the ellip- 
tical movement of the planets by the 
higher law of composite forces, this is a 
step in science or natural philosophy. 
But if we reach the last step in this pro- 
cess—the underlying causes, conditions, 
grounds of being or its possibility—then we 
reach philosophy absolute and ultimate, 
otherwise named ontology; or, in another 
aspect of it, metaphysics proper, as distin- 
guished from psychology—this being the 
science of the soul, its faculties and phe- 
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nomena. Thus the philosophy of cause, 
substance, time, space, the infinite, the 
conditioned and unconditioned, absolute 
and relative, reach the ultimate grounds, 
conditions, and possibility of all-being. If 
there be any absolute and ultimate philos- 
ophy, this is such. Its proper culmina- 
tion and completion are found in the Infi- 
nite and Personal God, absolutely Good, the 
Maker and Upholder of alt things, the great 
First Cause and Supreme Lawgiver, in whom 
ali subordinate causes and laws, with the 
respective phenomena to which they give 
rise, find their unity and harmony. 

In this vi-w of philosophy absolute and 
eminenter, it is the science of science (scien- 
tia scientiarum). While we still have to 
define it in terms of science, yet it, strictly 
considered, unfolds the ultimate principles 
of the sciences. So, when Aristotle makes 
it “‘ the-science of being,” or of that which 
underlies all other sciences, it is the samein 
substance as the definition of Morell, Ten 
nemann, Ueberweg, that it is the ‘‘ science of 
principles,” of “‘ first principles,” or ‘‘ ulti- 
mate principles.” So the title of Whewell’s 
**Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences” 
seems good English; but what should we 
say of such phrase as the ‘‘science of the 
Transcendental or Pantheistic Philosophy” ? 

I conclude with the remark that most of 
the conflicts so much vaunted between 
science and religion are more imaginary 
than real. The words science and religion 
are misnomers thus used, unless some dis- 
tempered and spurious form of one or both 
be intended. Science is very often used 
for some novel but imperfectly attested 
discovery called by that name; or for un- 
warranted inferences, from suppositions or 
real discoveries, hostile to some principle 
of natural or revealed religion. Religion is 
often used not for any truth of natural or re- 
vealed religion, but for some misconstruc- 
tion of or false inference from them, or 
some extravaganza of blind fanaticism or 
tradition. Such conflicts may arise, they 
often have arisen; from blindness and big- 
otry on one or both sides. But, whatever 
else they may be, they are not conflicts be- 
tween science and religion. Religion, if 
genuine, can never be hostile to truth, or 
injured by truth, or a hindrance to the 
truth; for, if genuine, it must be founded 
on truth, and truth can never contradict 
truth. Some one—I believe Coleridge, al- 
though I am unable to find the passage at 
this moment—has said for substance: He 
that begins by loving religion more than 
the truth will go on to love his own sect 
better than religion, and end with loving 
himself more than all. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 





PSALMODY OF THE COUNCIL. 


BY THE REV. A. G. M°COy, 
EpitTor oF “ THe CuristTian IystTRucToR.” 








THE writer is one of those bigots, of whom 
we have heard somewhat since the late 
meeting of the Pan-Council, who adhere to 
that peculiar position with reference to the 
praise-worship of the sanctuary character 
ized by The Observer as ‘‘an anomaly in 
the history of the Church; a moral and 
mental phenomenon for which Christian 
charity has no explanation.” Believing that 
the “charity” of Tae INDEPENDENT is 
cast from a different mold than that of The 
Observer, 1 ask a little space for charity’s 
sake and for ‘‘ my cause.” 

The severe animadversions which have 
been cast upon those branches of the Pres- 
byterian family represented by the psalmo- 
dy of the two Councils that have been 
held are not kind or well taken. The in- 
tolerant spirit manifested by The Observer, 
of New York, and The Presbyterian, of 
Philadelphia, do not, 1 am sure, represent 
the general feeling in the denomination they 
misrepresent. The impression left on the 
mind of one reading the utterances of these 
papers anent the subject in hand is that the 
late Council was made the dupe of a hand- 
ful of ignorant, bigoted fanatics, who pro- 
truded their ignorance and fanaticism in 
such a way as not only to thoroughly dis- 
gust the large and intelligent majority of 
the Council at Philadelphia, but to a denial 
of the charter rights and specially en. 
deared privileges of the same majority. 
Whatever may be the motives underlying 
these caustic strictures, a few words from 
the accused party are surely allowable. 
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1. The facts in the case do not warrant 
the abuse that has been freely given. The 
psalm-singing churches of the Presbyterian 
family asked nothing more from the Coun- 
cil at Philadelphia than had been granted 
at Edinburgh, three years previous, and to 
which they were entitled under the guaran- 
ty of the constitution. When the preamble 
and constitution were formulated and pro- 
mulgated, the psalm-singing churches saw a 
a platform broad enough to afford them 
standing-room. The third article of the 
constitution declares that ‘‘the Council 
shall not interfere with the existing creed 
and constitution of any church in the Alli- 
ance, or with its internal order or external 
relations.” A ‘‘ general letter,” authorized 
by the late Council and ordered to be read 
in all the churches on the first Sabbath of 
January next, contains these words: “ It is 
one of the principles of our Alliance that no 
interference in the creed or constitution of 
the churches forming it is allowed. We do 
not touch on aught in which one denom- 
ination stands apart from the others.” An 
exclusive use of the Bible psalmody is 
something by which some ‘‘denominations 

*siand apart from others” mecting with 
them in the Council. No matter why this 
position is held; it is held, and any trench- 
ing upon it isa violation of the good faith 
of the Alliance, relying upon which thesé 
denominations entered the Alliance. Ii is 
not fair for a party, no matter whether it be 
in the majority or the minority, to seek by 


_all means to break a pledge given to another 


party in the same organization and then, 
having failed to persuade the whole body 
to break faith, to turn about and vilify and 
abuse the party who did nothing more than 
insist upon their charter rights. Very few, 
we trust, sympathize with this view of the 
case. Dr. Patterson, in The Presbyterian 
Journal of Nov. 11th, says: 

‘* Of course, it isan inalienable Presbyteri- 
an right to criticise and censure such a 
Council. It was not infallible, and we do not 
surrender our right to examine and judge 
and dissent from its procedure. And we 
protest that we cannot understand the con- 
sciences of those who insist that it is wrong 
to sing anything but versions of the one 
hundred and fifty psalms. Their doctrine 
on this point, especially when we contrast 
it with their prayers and preaching, is to 
us inexplicable. e just as strongly pro- 
test, however, that, according to he consti- 
tution of the Alliance, we cannot understand 
the condemnation which a few of our 
brethren, who agree with us in regard to 
hymns, are now passing on the act by which 
the conscientious views of those other 
brethren were courteously respected during 
the nine days of the Council. On the prin- 
ciples which permeate the Alliance and 
according to the teachings of the New 
Testament, we believe the course which 
was adopted was eminently praiseworthy.” 

2. The assumptions in the case are not 
well taken. One of these is that the psalm- 
singing churches are ignorant and bigoted. 
We have nothing to say in refutation of 
this. It would be in bad taste for an ac- 
cused to say anything. However, we doubt 
if the facts will bear out the assumption, 
and, in any it is not a courteous 
assumption. Another assumption is that 
we maintain our position on psalmody not 
from an intelligent conviction of its firm 
foundation on truth, but from an historical 
tradition, boorishness, prejudice, perverse- 
bess, or some other reason of which an 
intelligent, Christian man would be 
ashamed. Tbe martyr spirit is not very 
vigorous in this age, and the presumption 
is that, unless our position was a matter of 
conscience, of intelligence, of deep convic- 
tion, we would not long maintain that 
which brings nothing but odium upon us 
from the world, sheers and ecclesiastical 
ostracism from our brethren, and a name- 
less, unpopular, uninfluential place among 
men. We love “loaves and fishes” well 
enough to drop anything in the shape of a 
prejudice to gather them in. No; we do 
not enjoy the criticism, the sneers, the 
abuse, the non-affiliation of brethren. We 
would be popular, and sought after, and 
praised, if it were possibie and at the same 
time conscientiously maintain “the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

8. There is a manifest evasion of the real 
point on the part of The Observer and The 
Presbyterian, and a trifleso by THe INpE- 
PENDENT. The question called out by the 
Council was not: Why do the psalm-singing 
churches sing psalms? We are ready to dis. 
cuss that question when occasion demands. 





But the real point was: Did the psalm-sing- 
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ng churches transcend their rights by in- 
sisting on the use of a whole or a part of 
the psalms of the Bible? Unquestionably 
not. No Council was possible where any 
other psalmody was used. They were guar- 
antecd this consideration at the outset; they 
entered the Alliance trusting in this guar- 
anty; and at Edinburgh no thought of any 
other psalmody was entertained. It is not 
a matter of very grave importance to the 
psaim-siuging Presbyterians whether or not 
they remain in the Alliance. Their peace, 
prosperity, and existence are not contingent 
on such connection. They expect to go to 
Belfast in 1884; they expect to be received 
there and have their conscientious prefer- 
ences respected; they expect to remain in 
the Alliance as an integral part of it till 
the end. All they ask now is that they be 
preserved from misrepresentation, and from 
being made scapegoats, upon which the 
bile of disappointed ambition and punctured 
vanity shall be poured. 
Cuicasco, ILL. 
cc 


LIFE SENATORS, 
DESTRUCTIVE OF THE FORM AND 
GENIUS OF OUR POLITY. 

BY THE. HON. 8. 8. COX, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK. 








THE proposition to make our ex-Presi- 
dents life senators is a step toward the 
destruction of our system. It will be 
applauded as only an advance toward stabil- 
ity and federalism; but it goes further. 
You regard it as a ‘‘ business-like” proposi- 
tion. You argue that it would be a cheap 
and wise investment in brains. You do 
not disguise the fact that, to accomplish 
this ‘‘ practical” result, the Constitution 
must be changed. To reason against it, 
therefore, with you, no argument is perti- 
nent which is drawn from the existing Con- 
stitution. No argument would be cogent 
with any one who regards the Constitution 
as irrevocable. I believe, with Jeremy 
Bentham, that an argument founded on the 
immutability of a law is a presumption 
against its permanency and a sign of its 
mischievous tendency. I disregard, there- 
fore, all reverend thoughts of that stamp. 
If life senators are to be made at all, let the 
Constitution be amended; and perhaps the 
best life senators, if any, would be ex- 
Presidents. This is to be granted before 
proceeding. 

Still, is it not logical to consider the 
reasoning “which commended and still com- 
mends the present constitution of the 
Senate? Certainly, if the early reasoning 
in its favor has not lost its force since 1787, 
by the lapse of time. 

There is much conflict even in the highest 
court as to the interpretation of certain 
clauses of the Constitution. The great num- 
ber of dissenting opinions justifies this re- 
mark, AlJthough the Constitution, as Mr. 
Dallas said, is “‘ plain and intelligible and 
meant for home-bred, uns»phisticated un- 
derstandings,” still mang of its features have 
been modified by construction, as well as by 
amendment. But, amidst all conflicts, at 
home and abroad, the feature which ordained 
the present Senate has not been mutilated. 
The “‘ visible order,” nowhere more beauti* 
ful and harmonious than in the constituticn 
of the Senate, has not hitherto been chal- 
lenged or assaulted. No intrigue, corrup- 
tion, ambition, or antagonism has yet dared 
to cloud, much less dismantle the senatorial 
fabric. So anxious were the framers of the 
Constitution to preserve the Senate as they 
made it that they provided in the Fifth 
Article that no amendment should deprive 
ary ‘‘state of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” How heedfully they guarded it 
szainst invasion! How anxious were they 
to place it as near as possible to its creator, 
the sovereign people! When they gave 
senators a six-years term, they divided the 
body into three classes, so that one-third 
of the seats should be vacated every 
two years, for a transfusion of fresh blood 
from the people. They were particular 
in saying that the senator should be 
an “‘inhabitant of that state for which 
he shall be chosen.” They meditated no 
such anomaly or monstrosity as a nation- 
al senator. How could it be otherwise in 
an instrument ratified by states, which was 
“done in convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the states”? It would be, indeed, 


& great departure from the original plan if 
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the Constitution were amended so as to 
thrust into the body of the Senate members 
of superior dignity, making the mere state 
senator a subaltern or ancillary to the 
Lords Paramount! 

The constitutional convention eliminated 
every proposition submitted as to the struc- 
ture of the Senate’ before it adopted its 
present form. Randolph proposed to elect 
senators by the Lower House of Congress, 
on nomination by state legislatures. This 
was opposed by Roger Sherman and others, 
who favored the election of senators by 
state legislatures. Mr. Wilson and others 
thought senators should be elected by the 
people. Others desired the President to 
appoint for life. Gouverneur Morris was the 
author of this idea, which he held to be 
aristocratic, independent, and necessary. 
Others desired senators based on property 
in the states, and others-on the importance 
of the states. Mr. Dickinson wanted the 
Senate molded after the House of Lords, 
Mr. Gerry feared its great powers, a3 
tending toward an aristocratic junta, 
when elected by the legislatures for six 
years. Allquestions as to age, qualifications, 
duration of service, functions, and number 
were well considered, both in the Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia and in the ratification 
conventions by the states; but no plan ap- 
peared more completé than that which was 
adopted and which remains to this day. 


An appointment to the Senate for life, or 
good behavior, is an appointment above the 
popular reach. However disgraceful the 
conduct uf an ex-President, he is to be a 
fixture as a senator, except the Senate dis. 
bar him or the Constitution be changed. 
Such a provision, if made, would not be for 
a generation, but for all time. It would 
not be made to decorate or honor one man 
or two; but it would, or might, make sena- 
tors by scores. ‘‘Ah!” it may be said, 
‘‘ have we not excellent ex-Presidents Grant 
and Hayes, and why should they be retired 
to idleness and privacy in the full flower of 
their intellect, or left to wander over the 
world, a peripatetic and perpetual reproach 
upon an ungrateful republic?” The answer 
is that which a tough old Pennsylvania 
Democrat, Mr. Speaker Muhlenberg, gave 
to Gen. Washington, while dining at the 
“‘What progress has 
Congress made in the bill giving the new 
title of ‘High Mightiness’ to the Chief 
Magistrate?” asked Washington, in one of 
his weak moments. To which Mr. Speaker 
replied: ‘‘ Ah! sir, if we were always sure 
of having George Washington as our Presi- 
dent, no one would hesitate as to any title or 
dignity.” 

Is it true that our ex-Presidents are re- 
duced to such a pitiable plight, by loss of 
office, that they muvt at once be recalled? 
Was this the cast with the earlier Presi- 
dents? Did not the elder Adams fill up the 
honored years after his retiracy by a leisure 
elegant, scholarly, and improving, to the 
end? Peruse his letters to Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Franklia, McKean, Rush, 
Gerry, and others. Some of these men were 
his bitter opponents in politics, but delight- 
ful frends in the serene evening of his life. 
Is it true that our retired statesmen are so 
unhappy that they must be spirited away 
from their quiet homes, to engage in the 
feverish round of politics and to gratify our 
desire to invest in their brains? If such is 
the disposition, then their service cannot 
add dignity to their character or give good 
counsel to the Senate. 

Buckle has mentioned two names, and 
two only, upon our own continent who 
contributed elementary thought for the ad- 
vancement of civilization—Thomas Jefferson 
and Jonathan Edwards. They were *‘broth- 
erly dissimilitudes ” in philosophic thought; 
yet in the realm of politics Alexander Ham- 
ilton was the antagonistic type of Jefferson. 
Hamilton believed in a government in 
which capital and intellect should have 
control. His mode! was the British Consti- 
tution. . He desired an executive for life 
(‘‘ Madison Papers,” Vol. V, p. 202). He 
did not shrink from advocating a gov- 
ernment ornate with the splendors, pomp, 
and circumstance of aristocracy and regal- 
ity. He was jealous of the agency of the 
common people. To him we owe the 
hotch-potch called the Electoral College; 
for was it not in his thought a plane higher 
than the people? His patriotic service is 
not to be depreciated; but I do not hail 





him, as Gen. Garfield did, on the 6th of 
August, in New York City, as ‘‘the 
student, soldier, statesman, and great leader 
of thought,” a paragon, beyond the fore- 
sight and philosophy of Jefferson. Never- 
theless, even Hamilton never, in his able 
discourses for a splendid Federal system, 
proposed senators for life, without popular 
elections. He would have preferred elect- 
ors to be elected by the people, and these 
electors choose senators. He did m.ch to 
commend the Constitution to the states; 
but, like other Federalists, he looked to a 
strong government as a refuge from a dis- 
jointed confederation. He knew that the 
Constitution did not put thirteen states into 
one, nor transfer all sovereignty to the 
General Government. He knew that state 
governments were not jeopardized, but 
were the foundation of the new establish- 
ment, and in no other way were the states 
so secured as by the Senate. ‘It was,” 
argued Oliver Wolcott, ‘“‘a constituent 
branch of the general legislature, appointed 
by the states and will secure the rights of 
the several states.” What would these 
early statesmen now say to the proposition 
to upturn the very foundatiou of the Gen- 
eral Government in one of its strongest 
points, by making the senator an alien to 
the state? If any one be ready for that, let 
him regard the conscquences. No war 
powers and no theories of secession have as 
yet changed the order Hamilton helped to 
establish. Experience teaches us that the 
increase of the Federal power does not tend 
constantly and irrepressibly toward Union. 
Mr. Jefferson gave us true civic instruction 
when he said, referring to the acquisition 
of Louisiana, that there was no limit to the 
extent of the federative principle; but we 
know from his first inaugural that he re- 
garded that principle as involved in ‘‘ the 
support of the state governments as the 
surest bulwark against anti-republican 
tendencies.” Among these tendencies he 
would have considered as most dangerous 
an infusion into the Senate of a general 
representative, indebted and _ responsible 
neither to the state nor to the people. 

Is it not rather late in the history of our 
Republic to change the custom, which has 
obtained since its beginning? It was never 


till now thought wise or politic to pension. 


ex-Presidents, or return them, after their 
high and renowned service, to the political 
arena, There is no more reason for making 
the ex-commander.in-chief of the army a 
senator for life than in making life senators 
or representatives of the distinguished 
generals and admirals of our army and 
navy. if age and infirmity require pen- 
sion, that is one thing—and even in that 
we are in danger of copying monarchical 
practices; but it is quite another thing to 
add to the Senate an abnomal factor, repre- 
sentative of no state or constituency and 
having no responsibility to the elector, and 
who is liable to become senile and infirm. 

Our Senate is not an aristocracy. It 
should not be perverted into the semblance 
of one. By the Constitution the Senate 
is the exponent of the states and the people 
thereof. If we destroy that feature of the 
Government, we destroy the form and 
genius of our peculiar polity. The com- 
posite quality of the Federal system is the 
result of states and people; and the life- 
tenure to be created by an amendment of 
the organic law would, if pursued, shiver 
the fabric and inaugurate an element alien 
to a democratic republic. The perquisites 
and salary of a senator would leave the ex- 
Presidents but little better off; and the 
dignity of being a senator, without the 
means to support the dignity, would be 
that of the ‘‘ Mock Duke.’ 





Proresson Watson, of the Washburn Ob- 
servatory, in the grounds of the Wisconsin 
State University, is erecting, at his own- ex- 
pense, a novelty in the way of astronomical 
investigation, which is known as the Watson 
Solar Observatory. Taking advantage of the 
well-known fact that stars can be plainly secn 
in the middle of the day from the bottoin of a 
deep well, Professor Watson has carried out 
this theory io his new structure, and has sunk 
a cellar twenty feet beneath the surface of the 

ound, over which a fine stone building is 
ates erected. At the top of a hill near the 
spot, sixty feet above the bottom of the cellar, 
powerful reflectors are to be placed, throwing 
rays of light down a large tube ending in the 
cellar, where the observer is stationed. It is 
thought that by this means better observations 
of the eun can be obtained than ever before, 
and eee eee 4 = lovers of the science gen- 
erally await Tesulte experiment 
with interest, - 
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IF any person from this country fails to find 
a visit to the United States highly instructive, 
the fault must be entirely his own. Nowhere 
in the world, probably, will he find his senses 
more stimulated to observation and bis mind 
to reflection. I went there not only with no 
strong desire to seek information, but even with 
the resolution to make no special investigation 
of anything either in or relating to America; to 
take traveling easy, to let impressions come 
naturally, and rather to look as leisurely as my 
time allowed me at the open, honest face of 
Nature, where it pleased me, than to puzzle 
my brain by studying the works and ways of the 
everywhere perplexing creature called man. I 
kept my resolution; but not without difficuliy. 
And I was not at all surprised.that many of 
the delegates from this country traversed space 
with a rapidity and sought knowledge with an 
avidity which must have given even Americans 
avery high idea of British energy and inquis- 
itiveness. The great suggestiveness of the 
manifestations of American life to a visitor 
from Britain arise from their being at once so 
like and so unlike those with which he is 
familiar. The political, social, and religious 
life of the United States is, in the main, of the 
same specific nature os that which rules and 
operates in Britain. It reproduces, of course, 
not the life of Britain only, but in some de- 
gree that of all Europe, witb alittle of that of 
Africa and Asia. Yet the life drawn from 
Britain is primal and predominant, and it is in 
virtue of the supremacy and the sway of the 
principles and creeds, of the dispositions and 
methods, which have been and still are poteut 
in the evolution and growth of our own life 
that the life of the United States is contin- 
uously developing and expanding. The likeness 
of American physiognomies and figures, institu- 
tions and customs, modes of thought, of feeling, 
and of work, to our own impressed me much 
more than the unlikeness, and is, doabtless, 
deeper and more important than the unlike- 
ness. The latter is, however, neither unim. 
portant nor difficult to perceive. There is no 
want of individuality or independence in any 
sphere of American life. If it be essentially 
the same kind of life as our own, it is also that 
life manifesting itself under very different con- 
ditions than our own, and manifesting iteelf 
not only on a vast scale, but with wonderful 
freedom and vigor. It is largely owing to this 
combination of likeness and unlikeness that a 
visit to the United States can scarcely fail to 
be instructive to any Briton of ordinary intelli- 
gence in regard to whatever he may be inter- 
ested in. It will be specially instructive if he 
be interested in religion. In that case, he will 
find problems, suggestions, and lessons as to 
religion present themselves to his mind in 
abundance, unbidden and unsought. Import- 
ant as are the German language and German 
theology to our divines of the present day, 
probably to a majority of them a half year or 
a year’s residence in America would be found 
as educating and useful as a residence of the 
same length of timein Germany. The New 
World has undoubtedly much to teach all men, 
and perhaps has even more to teach clergymen 
than other men. It must be added that, while 
a British visitor will find it easier to under- 
stand and appreciate the manifestations of 
American than of French or German life, so 
far as these come before him, be will not find 
it easier to rise from them to correct generaliza- 
tions regarding American lifeas a whole. The 
United States is so big a nation, its population 
so composite, the historical antecedents of 
its races so dissimilar, the physical, econom 
ical, and spiritual conditions in its various 
sections so diverse that what is true of 
one part of its territory or one class of its 
society may be quite untrue of others, Its 
east and west, and north and south, so differ 
that hardly any formula or description will 
hold true of it in its entirety, and any one 
which does is likely to be very insignificant. 
In one region religious thought is as unsettled 
and individualistic as anywhere in Europe; in 
another it isas rigid and as conformed toa 
common creed as anywhere in Europe ; and in 
otbers there are large masses of defiantly 
irreligious men. Even in contiguous New 
England states the general religious condition 
varies greatly, according as Unitarianism or 
Congregationalism rules. Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism have their distinct areas, 
and, although associated with the same doc- 
trinal system, distinct effects. Methodism 
operates otherwise than either, and wherever 
it prevails the modes of thought, sentiment, 
and expression prevail with which its genius 
accords. Episcopalianism end Episcopalians 
in America resemble Episcopalianism and 
Episcopalians at home. Roman Catholicism 
and Roman Catholics in America resemble 
Roman Catholicism and Romen Catholies ip 
Ivelend and op the Continent, An illustration 








to the same effect may +~ taken from the 
sphere of morals. If a stranger were to judge 
only by what is to be observed in the better 
classes of society, he would conclude that 
there is no nation in which the virtue of 
temperanee is so well practiced as in the 
United States. In good society there wine 
rarely ajpears. In the best hotels scores of 
persons may be ecen dining, and yet, perhaps, 
not a glass of wine or spirits be visible on any 
table. No one from our country can fail to 
be impressed by this circumstance, and I 
heard more than one of my countrymen as- 
sume it to bea universal American peculiarity, 
and then attempt philosophically to explain it 
by the nature of the climate. In reality, the 
temperance which so conspicuously character- 
izes the better portion of American society is a 
virtue which has been acquired by it within the 
last fifty years, and which greatly redounds to 
its credit; but there is, unfortunately, also a 
large portion of American society where the 
virtue is quite unknown. Intemperance is in 
the United States, as in Great Britain, a vice of 
enormous proportions and the source of count- 
less crimes. The errorinto which Presbyterian 
clergymen or elders delegated by Presbyterian 
Churches in this country to a Presbyterian 
Council in the United States are most likely to 
fall is obviously that of an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the absolute and relative strength of 
Presbyterianism in the United States. Presby- 
terianism is so prevalent in certain districts of 
the States, and Presbyterian officials are so 
naturally brought chiefly into contact with 
Presbyterians, that those to whom I refer are 
apt to feel as if they were in a country scarce- 
ly less Presbyterian than Scotland. This is, of 
course, athorough mistake. The Presbyteri- 
ans of the United States compose only about a 


. fortieth part of the population of the United 


States. The communicant membership of the 
Presbyterian churches is little more than a 
third of that of the Baptist churches, little 
more than a fourth of that of the Methodist 
churches, and less than a seventh of that of 
the Roman Catholic churches. It is more 
than double but less than treble the com- 
municant membership of either the Congrega- 
tionalist or Episcopalian churches, and is only 
by some thousands greater than that of the 
Lutheran churches. The rate of progress of 
Presbyterianism is pot half as rapid as that of 
Methodism. This is a fact to be recog- 
nized and considered, Its admission is quite 
consistent with a recognition of the truth 
that Presbyterianism has had a most hon 
orable and history in the 
United States and is a mighty power for 
good in that land. The strength and influence 
of Presbyterianism are admitted to be much 
greater than the mere number of its adherents 
would indicate. It is especially on the 
thoughtful, virtuous, and energetic that it 
has laid hold. It is especially in cities and in 
certain leading States of the Union that it has 
taken root. It is a Church the members of 


successful 


which are generally in comfortable worldly 
circumstances and very many of whom are 
wealthy. It has éver insisted that its ministers 
should be efficiently and appropriately trained, 
and, as a body, they are probably uusurpassed 
by the clergy of any Church for the faithful- 
ness With which they preach the truth as it is 
in Christ and labor in their holy calling. It is 
a Church which has shown extraordinary liber 
ality and enthusiasm on behalf of all mission- 
ary and benevolent agencies. Still, when 
everything that can be affirmed on behalf of 
the Presbyterianism of the United States is 
fully conceded, the fact remains that it has 
been accepted by only a small portion, com- 
paratively speaking, of the population; that 
in the evangelization of the nation it has been 
completely outstripped by the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations, and that Roman Cathol- 
icism has spread with enormously greater 
rapidity. How is this? It is most certainly 
not because Presbyterianism has been dead, 
or faithless, or inactive. And yet what 
has happened is no inexplicable mystery, 
but just what might have been expected. 
The work to be done was greater than 
Presbyterianism could possibly accomplish, 
Presbyteriavism, as I have said, has always 
insisted that its ministers should have a good: 
general, and theological education. The sup- 
ply, however, of such ministers is limited 
by various conditions and the cost of edu- 
cating them is considerable. As Gospel 
pioneers and excavators they will often be 
less successful than less elaborated agents, 
and until the work of Christianising a dis- 
trict is so far advanced they must be sup- 
ported by the Church which has commissioned 
them. Now, although the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States is a wealthy church, it 
eould not possibly bear, even at present, the 
burden of supplying and .supporting the num- 
ber of such ministers which the spiritual desti- 
tution of the country would require. It could 
still less have done so at any former period of 
its history. Had it not been for the Meth- 
odists, with their missionary episcopacy, itiner. 
at ministry, class-mectings, camp-meetings, 
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etc.; and the Baptists, who also did not demand 
that their clergymen should have a collegiate 
education, vast districts of the United States 
must have been left without a regularly 
preached Gospel. Had the people of the 
United States had a thorough belief in the sys- 
tem of John Knox, and, in consequence, 
planted endowed parishes over the land, the 
ratio of the membership of Presbyterianism to 
the population of the country might possibly 
enough have been, as with us, about one to 
four, instead of about one to forty ; but, John 
Knox’s plan being rejected, John Wesley’s ideas 
were the only ones that would work, and, so 
admirable and active although the Presbyteri 
an Church in the United States is, itis not 
the Church of the nation nor the Church of 
the poor. It is not to be blamed for not 
being what it could not be; but neither is 
it to be brought forward as a proof that 
Presbyterianism succeeds best when it acts 
exclusively on the voluntary principle. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States has 
probably no more urgent or practical question 
before it than how it is to supply Gospel ordi- 
bances tothe poor. It has notas yet satisfac- 
torily answered this question. Providing a 
few free seats in churches where pew-rents are 
enormous, or building a few mission churches, 
is hardly, it seems to me, to be considered any 
answer atall. Probably the best answer which 
could be given would be the adoption and the 
application to the circumstances and wants of 
America of the principles of the sustentation 
scheme of the Free Church of Scotland. This 
has been earnestly contended for by men like 
the late Dr. Charles Hodge, Dr. Jacobus, and 
Dr. M’Cosb; and, although their efforts would 
seem to have failed, I can scarcely imagine 
that a scheme so redsonable will not again be 
taken up and carried out into practice. So 
long as the average salary of the ministers of a 
Church is but about seven hundred dollars a 
year; so long as it can be said, as was said by 
Dr. Hodge, ii 1871, that in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States ‘there are whole 
synods in which not one minister in twenty is 
supported by his salary ’’; so iong as the prin- 
ciple that ministers should be wholly depend- 
ent on the people to whom they preach is 
adhered to, a Church cannct possibly have that 
success among the poorand careless which it 
is bound to seek to obtain. The Methodist 
and Baptist Churches are the most widely- 
spread Protestant Churches in the States, and, 
doubtless, all other denominations and the 
entire community have felt their influence. It 
may be owing totheir influence that religious 
people there, asa rule, speak more freely of 
their religious experience than with us, de- 
scribe more confidently one man as converted 
and another as unconverted, and have recourse 
more to what may be called revivalist methods 
of impression. Whatever be the cause, 
there seems to be a considerable difference 
religious persons in the two 
countries in the respect indicated. It 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt 
to pronounce a judgment as to the side on 
which the truth lies. It may, probably, be on 
neither side. Americans may be too decided 
and outspoken ; we too undecided and reticent. 
It may also, probably, be the case that in 
America the distinction between Church and 
world is actually more sharp and visible than 
here. I had heard and read so often, before my 
visit to America, that the great obstacle to the 
union of the Churches in Scotland was the ex- 
istence of an Established Church that I could 
not but feel some curiosity as to what the pros- 
pects of church-union were iv a land which 
had no Established Church. Well, certainly, 
whatever be the cause or causes, prospects of 
union in Scotland are not at present very 
bright ; but Iam sorry to say I could not per- 
ceive or learn that they were brighter in th: 
United States. Almost all the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the Old World are perpetuated 
there, and some new ones have been origin- 
ated. Sects which have ceased to exist in Ger- 
many and Scotland still live on with consider- 
able vigor in the States. There are ten kinds 
of Baptists ; there are eleven denominations of 
Methodists ; notwithstanding the union of the 
temporarily separated Old and New School Pres- 
byterians, there are still ten divisions of Presby- 
terians ununited; there are five Lutheran organ- 
izations, a multitude of Congregational church- 
es became Unitarian; and a Reformed Episco- 
pal Church has recently seceded from the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. One would wish to 
believe that the divisive process is now ended ; 
but I am not able to find any strong reasons for 
supposing this to be the case. A considerable 
number of the divisions are recent. The great 
disruption in the American Methodist family 
of churches occurred in 1844, and there have 
been various lesser, yet serious, disruptions 
since. The denomination called sometimes 
Disciples of Christ and sometimes Campbell- 
ite Baptists is not old, although it has now 
about 2,400 churches and 350,000 members. 
We heard a good deal in the Council at Phil- 
adelphia about the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church, which has some 2,000 ehurch- 
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es and 100,000 communicants, although it 
has grown up entirely within this century 
and was not strong enough to have a General 
Assembly until about fifty years ago. The 
separation of the Presbyterian Church into 
Northern and Southern occurred during the 
late war. Some of these divisions, it may 
fairly be anticipated, will, ere very long, be 
healed. On the other hand, the influence of 
modern philosophical speculation and of mod- 
ern criticism has been as yet comparatively 
little felt in the American churches—at least, 
outside of some of the New England States. 
In the ordinary providential course of events, 
however, it cannot be long unfelt, and it is to 
be feared that, under the pressure of the per- 
plexities which it must produce, other divis- 
ions will be caused. I rejoice to see, both in 
Scotland and in America, the growth of a desire 
for the union and reunion of the Churches; 
but I confess to have very serious doubts as to 
whether there are not divisive forces at work, 

both in Scotland and in America, at least, as 
powerful as the unitive forces in operation. 

I certainly have not seen or heard of anything 
in the United States calculated to make me 

believe that disestablishment is a cure for 
ecclesiastical divisions. The only Church in 

America which bas preserved its unity un- 

broken is the Roman Catholic Church, and its 

progress has been extraordinarily rapid. A 

hundred years ago the Roman Catholics in the 

States stood to their other inhabitants in the 

proporticn of one toa hundred. Now they are 

as one to seven. It is natura) that they should 

be confident that their Church has a glorious 

future before it in the New World. Many 

persons have supposed that in the free atmos- 

phere of the United States Roman Catholicism 

could searcely live, and still less flourish ; 

that before the breath of liberty it would 

wither away and die. If they had thought 

of Cansdian Catholicism, perhaps 

they would not have formed this opinion. 

They weuld, undoubtedly, not have done 

so if they had understood either the strength 

of Roman Catholicism or the worthless 

ness of mere liberty—that is, of liberty dis- 

sociated from truth and piety. The facts 

show that Roman Catholicism can flourish 

wonderfully in the United States. Liberty is 

unable as yet to boast of avy remarkable tri- 

umphs over it. There is even no Old Cathol 

icism in the States. It is the Romanism of the 

Vatican which rules there over nearly seven 

millions of attached, obedient, and hopefal 

disciples. This progress of Roman Cathol- 

ici+m is a serious matter in many respects ; but 
especially serious, perhaps, in its connection 

with what seems to me to be the most serious 
question both in the civil and religious politics 
of the United States—namely: Is or is not 
religious instruction to be imparted ? is or is 
not Christianity to be taught in the state 
schools of the country?  Irreligious men, 
anti-Christian men, of course, answer in the 
negative ; and such men are now numerous in 
the United States. A multitude of sincerely 
excellent and pious men give the same answer, 
because it seems to them unfair that the state 
should favor any one class of religious opin- 
ions more than another. They regard the teach- 
ing of any form of religion under the authority 
of the state as substantially the establishment 
by the state of the teaching of that form of 
religion, and this they believe to be contrary 
to the spirit, if not tothe letter, of the Na- 
tional Constitution, and .in itself unjust. 
Then, the Roman Catholic party—a strong 
political power, because, not only large, but 
united—denounces the religion taught in the 
schools as Protestant and heretical, and the 
schools in which no religion is taught as God- 
less. Unbelief, a doctrinaire liberalism, and 
Roman Catholicism are thus united in their 
auiagonism to the teaching of religion in the 
cowmon schools, while there is a good deal of 
indecision and division among those who 
ought to be united and firm in demanding that 
it be taught. It is to be hoped that the Chris-. 
tian intelligence of the nation will perceive 
how superficial and erroneous are the concep- 
tions of justice and equity applied to prove 
that a state bas no right to require that its 
youth shal] be taught to fear God and obey his 
commandments. It may be that for the state 
to enjoin the teaching of religion in the schools 
is, substantially, to that extent to establish it. 
I believe itis. It may be that to do so is not 
quite consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. That is a disputable and dis- 
puted point ; the Constitution of the United 
States, like the Constitution of Great Britain, 
not always being obviously self-consistent. 
But whether to do so be virtually the estab- 
lishment or non-establishment of religion; 
whether it be constitutional or not, are, after 
all, matters of small moment. The one essen- 
tial question in the controversy—the central 
and supreme question—is: Is a Godless and 
Christless school education one which will be 
for the honor, welfare, and safety of the Uni- 
ted States? The United States as a nation, 
its inhabitants as citizens, will have, in 
all likelihood, before long, to give a clean, 
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clear Yes or No to this question; and as much 
may depend on whether the answer be 
Yes or No as on whether North or 
South should have been the conqueror 
in the War of Secegsion. The same 
question will probably come also asa sternly 
practical one ta =*; but somewhat later. 

I have referred to the number of religious de- 
nominations in America, and, therefore, must 
add that | am far from regarding the division 
of the Church into denominations as merely 
evil. There is, doubtless, much to lament in 
connection with it—much which testifies of 
and condemns the selfish and angry passions 
of men; but there are also advantages in- 
volved in it amply sufficient to justify the 
providential wisdom which permits it. It would 
not be difficult, Ithink, to show that the relig- 
ious life of the United States would have been 
neither as widely diffused nor as rich if it had 
been undivided—that all the chief denomina- 
tions have added considerably to the spiritual 
wealth of the nation, and that their very 
conflicts have been leading Christian men in all 
of them to realize the nature of the internal 
spiritual unity which underlies their differ- 
ences. I heard the ecclesiastical rivalry of the 
denominations not unfrequently described and 
deplored as excessive; but on such occasions, 
and on all other occasions, | was impressed 
with the fair and charitable spirit in which 
men spoke of the denominations to which they 
themselves did not belong. The United 
States delegates at the Council in Philadelphia 
consisted, as a body, of men whose Presby- 
terianism was unmistakable; but had they 
been all Broad Churchmen they could not have 
more successfully avoided uttering anything 
calculated to give offense to non-Presbyterians. 
Doubtless, they did so without effort, uncon- 
sciously expressing and representing the spirit 
prevalent in Christian society around them. The 
religious life of America is certainly character- 
ized by great activity. I imagine there are 
fewer Sleepy Hollows in the United States 
than in older countries. Unenergetic ministers 
run considerable risk of being starved out. 
Lay agency is largely brought into operation, 
Missions are admirably supported. Benevolent 
and educational institutions flourish and often 
receive the most munificent contributions, 
Sunday-schools and young men’s Christian 
associations attain an astonishing prosperity. 
The press is much more employed as a directly 
religious agency than with us. The talent of 
organization for which Americans are remark- 
able is displayed as conspicuously in the re- 
ligious as in other spheres of life. Zeal, of 
cuurse, in America, as elsewhere, occasionally 
outruns discretion, and pulpit charlatans and 
religious quackery are by no means unknown; 
but we in this country hear more than enough 
about these exceptional and extravagant phe- 
nomena and far too little about what is genu- 
iue and normal. The Presbyterianism pf the 
United States is of a strict and conservative 
type. This was apparent at the meeting of the 
Council in Edinburgh, in 1577; it was equally 
so at the late meeting in Philadelphia. Most 
Presbyterians in Scotland, probably, while 
claiming for Presbytery that it is ‘‘ founded on 
the Word of God and agreeable thereto,”’ will 
not deny that the same may be said of other 
forms of church government, in so far as they 
contribute to the diffusion and application of 
the pure and saving truths of the Gospel 
and to the gathering and perfecting of 
the saints. The Presbyterians in the United 
States, am inclined to think, generally ad- 
here to the theory of Presbytery jure divino, 
The Southern churches are more strict in their 
view of the Standards and the jure divino 
character of church government than the 
Northern churches, and, according to authori- 
ties like Dr. Stuart Robinson, have grown 
more strict since the separation in 1561. They 
have felt less than the Northern churches the 
influence of the ideas of New England, of 
Britain, and of Germany. Their faith has as 
yet been comparatively untried by speculation 
or criticism. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that clergymen and ecclesiastical assem- 
blies only imperfectly represent the real creeds 
of most communities. ‘There is, undoubtedly, 
a very large amount of religious thought, both 
within and without the churches in the United 
States, which finds little or no expression in 
chureh courts. I should like to have re- 
ferred to the theological thought of Amer- 
ica as embodied in its theological literature, 
of which we are extremely ignorant in this 
country; to Lave spoken of some of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the American theo- 
logical seminaries ; and to have given some 
reasons for believing that the Council of Phil- 
adelphia had been in the best and highest 
sense useful and successful; but time forbids 
my dealing with these topics. It is only now 
when I must close that I am finding out that I 
had anything to say about America. 





“My boy,” said a conscientious teacher, 
“do you know the reason why Iam going to 
whip you ” «“ Yes,” replied the hopeful. “I 
suppose it’s because you’re bigger than I am.’ 
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Sanitary. 
SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
CONVENTIONS. 





We are not surprised that the sanitarians 
yield to the general tendency which those of 
like taste and callings haveto get together 
and compare work and estimate progress, or 
the methods most favorable thereto. While 
most of the medical and scientific conventions 
hold their meetings inthe summer months, 
these seem to prefer the fall or early winter. 
As disease generally commits its larger havoc 
in the summer. many of those most interested 
cannot leave their homes, and all naturally 
look to the winter as the time for summing 
up the sickness account, Already here and 
there through the states are scattered town or 
local organizations, which dé what they can to 
promote the health of different localities. The 
first state to form a state sanitary association 
was New Jersey. From the first it has com- 
manded the cv-operation of the state geologist, 
of engineers, physicians, and many prominent 
scientists. Its sixth meeting was recently held 
at Elizabeth. The five subjects under dis- 
cussion were: (1) Inspection of Build- 
ings; (2) Subsoil Drainage in Cities and 
Towns; (3) Examination of Wells and 
Control of their Use in Cities; (4) Diseases 
of Animals in their Relation to Human Dis- 
eases; and (5) Drainage for Health, and the 
Power to Condemn Lands for this Purpose. 
The latter in its legal relations was presented 
by Prof. Atherton, of New Brunswick. These 
annual meetings serve to give expression to 
the best experience of the state as to health 
administration end serve as a stimulus to the 
local efforts being actively made in many parts 
of the state to promote the public healtb. 

Michigan was the second state to adopt the 
system of an annual sanitary convention. It 
convenes in the winter and holds for two or 
three days. Instead of aseparate exhibit of 
sanitary appliances, such as New Jersey initia- 
ted two or three years since, at the state fair, 
it adopts the plan of the British Sanitary Asso- 
ciation and has this exhibit in connection with 
the convention. The last, held at Detroit, was 
well attended and many of the papers read 
were of permanent value. 

Massachusetts is never to be outdone in the 
scope of its plans, and so, although holding 
only its second meeting, had a program of the 
most inviting character. The association last. 
ed a week and seems to have been the oc- 
casion for most important discussions as to 
the whole subject of hygiene. Besides the 
more usual topics discussed, we note such as 
these: The Comparative Value of Surface and 
Spring Waters ; What Modifications of Supply 
can be made for Baths and Laundry Work ; The 
Effect of Fermented Food on the Flesh and Milk 
Supply of Animals; The Applications of Gas, 
Steam, and Electricity in Cookery; Ministerial 
Views of Sanitation ; Household Economies,etc. 
Even the luaoch and dinner courses were made 
to represent advanced views of alimentation. 
The very fact that such a hygienic conven- 
tion could attract so many of the leading minds 
of Massachusetts serves to show that, both asa 
science and an art, the spirit of inquiry is 
abroad in respect to it. In fact, we need to be 
watchful, lest, under this kind of popularizing 
of the subject, there may be the introduction of 
many crude notions and the propagation of 
dogmas not fully established. 

While all these state and local associations are 
doing a good work and co-operating with the 
various state boards, none of them can com- 
pare in efficiency with the American Public 
Health Association. Its next meeting will 
open at New Orleans, Dec. 7th, and continue 
during the week. For eight years it has 
brought together those scientists, engineers, 
and physicians who have most earnestly recog- 
nized the great necessity of this study of the 
physics both of man and the nature about 
him. The two meetings last held, at Richmond 
and Nashville, accomplished much in a more 
thorough outlining of the great work yet to be 
done. It was natural that the yellow-fever 
plague should occupy most of the time of these 
meetings. What has been done at Memphis 
the last year in a great system of sewerage 
and what has been done in New Orleans by 
various devices have each assisted to place 
these cities on a better health basis than ever 
before. 


The leading subjects which are to occupy - 


the attention of the Association at the coming 
meeting are: Abattoirs, Epidemics, Life Insur- 
ance in its Relation to Public Health, The 
Storm-water Question in City Sewerage, The 
Hygiene of Emigrant Ships, The Plans for 
Voluntary Sanitary Associations, ete. It is 
now the effort of its officers to give more defi- 
niteness to diseussion, and to have those who 
seek to be authorities to give explicit plans, 
with reasons appended. Among the questions 
asked are these : Under what circumstances is 
it ‘proper to recommend the closure of schools 
@n account of the prevalence of communicable 
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diseases? At what period of time is it safe to 
allow convalescents to return to school? 
Under what circumstances is it proper to de- 
clare a disease epidemic in a place? We are 
in a period when it is necessary closely to 
define those rights which belong to the citizen, 
so that, on the one hand, his liberty shall not 
be unduely restrictel by possible fears of dis- 
ease, and, on the other, that bis life shall not 
be jeopardized by nuisances which are in the 
range and duty of civic control. We advise 
all of our readers to keep themselves informed 
as to the great relations of hygiene, asa part of 
the problem of society, and to give a helping 
hand to all those who thus help to ameliorate 
the conditions of human life. 


Biblical Research. 


REASONING upon the geography of the Bible 
has always been specially afflicted with un- 
sound argument; and the end is not yet, even 
among such as should be trustworthy authori- 
ties. For example, Lieutenant Conder, in the 
last ‘*‘ Quarterly Statement”? of the British 
Fund, argues against the theory of Brugsch Bey 
and others that in all probability neither the 
bar nor the lagoon near el-Jelseh existed at all 
at the early historic period of the Exodus, the 
old Serbonian Bog having, no doubt, long 
since become dry, as the present lagoon ap- 
pears also likely in time to become; and this 
from the consideration that the formation of 
the bar from the deposits of the Nile, swept 
eastward by currents to the Pelusiac Bay, 
and even yet as far as Port Said, is proved by 
actual observation to be advancing seaward 
at the rate of fifty-two yards per annum. But 
at the time of the Israelites leaving Egypt 
was not the Nile carrying downward the 
same load of alluvium it does now, 
and were not the currents of the sea setting 
eastwardin the same manner? In other words, 
were not .the same causes then at work as 
to-day to form a bar before a lagoon over 
against the peninsula, only further back, over 
which, when raised higher by the sands of the 
desert winds, as well as from the bottom of 
the sea, the direct highway from Egypt to 


Palestine would naturally run? Tiodorus 
vouches for both the existence of the Servonian 
Lake and the existence of such a 10ad along 
the Lake, referring, probably, to events dating 
as far back as the march of the Persian army 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, in 350 B. C. Somme 
such highway along the sea between the two 
countries must have been in existence in the 
times of the Exodus, and one which had its 
origin at the earliest date of the peopling of 
those countries. It matters not to the true 
theory whether this highway lay a few hun- 
dred feet further forward or backward of a 
given point. Naturally, it has followed the 
bar in its advance seaward age after age. 


...In the month of June last Dr. Lartet dis- 
covered in Syria what he considers a pre- 
historic station of marked character. Among 
the hills east of Tyre, about two and a half 
hours’ walk, lies the village of Hanaweh, not 
far from the great sarcophagus attributed to 
Hiram, King of Tyre. On the north rises a 
hillock, surmounted by the ruins of a Pheni- 
cian citadel, at the base of which winds the wild 
ravine of el-Akkab. Ascending this gorge, at 
the hight of about eight hundred feet above 
the Mediterranean, an escarpment is encoun- 
tered,, upon whose walls are carvedin bas- 
relief numerous statues, from two and a half to 
three and a quarter feet high, presenting every 
appearance of remote antiquity. For the 
most part, the heads are represented in profile; 
but the eyes are set on the face, as is the case 
with archaic types. The dress in all instances 
consists of a simple tunic, crossed on the left 
side. Their discoverer considers these figures 
to have been wrought by what he is pleased to 
style Proto-Phenicians, because they are 
evidently prior to works by Pheenicians of 
historic times—namely, subterranean cham- 
bers hollowed out of rocks, with their oil-mills 
and presses, already described by Renan. 


..--A new name appears in biblical work, 
Mr, Trelawney Saunders, who is about to issue 
* An Introduction to the New Survey of Gal- 
flee, Samaria, and Judea,” as an explanatory 
companion tothe new maps of the Old and 
New Testaments, soon to be finished by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. His hand-book 
is based on the river-basins of the country, 
each of which is taken upin detail, the prin- 
cipal valleys and water-courses being clearly 
referred to their proper geographical basin, 
the connection of each also being shown, with 
surrounding features. Several interesting 
identifications are 15 gee which have 
hitherto escaped notice; and in other ways 
the aim is never lost sight of to bring forward 
the light which the ey has thrown on 
sacred ground. 


.---In reply to certain misunderstandings of 
his views respecting the masonry of the Haram 
wall and the site of the Temple, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilson says that all excavations made 
in recent years Reve the two great questions 
connected with sites of the Temple and 
the Holy Sepuleher as much a matter of | dis- 
pute as before. The spade alone can settle 
these quésfions, and he hépés'some movement 
may be set on foot for reco the 
excavations at Jerusalem; for it is now known, 
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Line Arts. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art has re- 
cently received from Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
one of its trustees, a valuable gift, consisting 
of a large and important collection of original 
drawings by the most eminent Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, Dutch, and Flemish masters. 
This collection was begun in the last century, 
by Count Maggiori, of Fermo, and additions 
have since been made to it from other collec- 
tions. Mr. James Jackson Jarves, into whose 
hands it recently came from a member of the 
Leopardi family, of Fermo, has also added 
several rare specimens and classified the col- 
lection with great care. The number of draw- 
ings is 690, all being in a good state of preser- 
vation. The London Academy, upon hearing 
that the collection was to come to this country, 
remarked that, as this was held by good critics 
to be one of the best in Italy, the United States 
would at once step into prominence among the 
possessors of similar collections. The drawings 
will shortly be put on exhibition, in suitable 
glass cases, in order that they may be exam- 
ined without sustaining any injury. In the 
scope and number of specimens, this collec- 
tion is incomparably the finest ever seen in 
America. 


--..The statue of Alexander Hamilton, pre- 
sented to the City of New York, by his son, 
General John C. Hamilton, was formally un- 
veiled in Central Park, on the afternoon of 
November 22d. The site isa knoll near the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and on the 
eastern drive. The statue, which is the work 
of Charles Conradts, is of heroic size and, 
including the pedestal, is sixteen feet high. 
The costume of the figure is that of the Con- 
tinental period, and on the left breast of the 
coat is the badge of the Order of the Cincin- 
nati. The likeness is said to be excellent. 
Despite the unpleasant weather, many persons 
were present at the ceremony, the Order of 
the Cincinnati attending ina body. General 
Hamilton presented the statue in a few words, 
Mayor Cooper, on behalf of the city, making a 
peech of pt Speeches were also 
made by ex-Gov. Bullock, of Massachusetts, 
Chauncey M. Depew, and the Hon. Benjamin 
Harris Brewster, of Philadelphia. 


....The project of erecting a monument to 
the painters Rousseau and Millet, at Barbizon, 
France, is said to have originated in this way. 
Last summer several artists were breakfasting 
at Barbizon, and by some chance one dish, 
probably of fish, rare in that distant hamlet, 
was put up at auction. The price obtained 
was considerable. To whom was the money 
to be paid? It was then that the notion came 
of making the sum the nucleus of a subscrip- 
tion for raising monuments in honor of one of 
several of the celebrities that Barbizon can 
claim as its own. 


...-Professor Perelli, the well-known painter 
and designer, has lately modeled a statue of 
Stonewall Jackson, to be erected as a mon- 
ument in Metairie Cemetery, New Orleans. 
The statue is of heroic size, eight feet high, 
and the shaft thirty feet, making, with the 
mound, a total hight of fifty feet from the 
foundation. The General is represented in 
full uniform and is standing in the attitude of 
one listening to a distant sound. The posture 
of the figure is easy and natural and the resem- 
blance to the famous soldier accurately carried 
out. 

..--Detaille is at work on the cartoon for 
the painting ordered of him ‘by the French 
Government, representing the “ Distribution 
of the Flags.”” The painting will be five 
meters long and contain many portraits. 


....Tanagra figurine stock has been de- 
pressed since Mr. W. J. Stillman’s recent 
exposition of the audacious, extensive, and 
successful counterfeiting of the once popular 
little terra-cottas. 


..--At Rotterdam a committee has been 
formed for the purpose of organizing a per- 
manent international exhibition, to open in 
January, 1881. 

...-& bronze statue of Kamehameha, the 
first king of the Hawaiian Islands, was lately 
cast in Paris, under a commission from the 
present king, the artist being Thomas R. Gould, 
an American. 


----According to the London Atheneum, the 
“ Jganne d’Arc” of M. Bastien Lepage, which 
was universally admired at the late Salon, has 
been sold to an American millionaire for 20,- 
000 francs, 

-++-That exquisite monument of ancient 
Irish art—the Tara broach, more delicate than 
the fimest Etruscan work—was sold by the 
finder to a Drogheda goldsmith, for $1.25. 


.---A collection of Mr. Charles Keene’s 
humorous sketches for the London Punch is 
soon to appear in book form. 








--.-De. Schliemann has commenced opera- 
tions om the site of Orchomenos in Betia, 
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Personalities. 


JosrrH Burt, who took hit seat’ in the 
British House of Commons in 1874, was for- 
merly a miner. He was born in 1837, the son 
of a miner, and his youth was spent under- 
ground. He commenced his colliery life as a 
“trapper,” at twenty cents for a day of twelve 
hours, and rose by regular promotion through 
the successive grades of donkey-driver, in- 
clined-plane manager, pony-driver, and water- 
leader, until in his eighteenth year he gradua- 
ted asa pitman and became a hewer, and in 
1865 was made general secretary of the Nor- 
thumberland Miners’ Association. From pit 
to Parliament is a long and arduous way; but 
Mr. Burt has accomplished it by dint of sheer 
ability and energy, and his present political 
advancement is not only well deserved, but is 
atestimony to what is possible evenin En- 
gland. He has never sought advancement in 
this direction ; but has been pushed forward by 
his fellow-workmen, to whom he has been a 
wise and loyal friend. 

----Sir Alexander Cockburn, who died 
recently, held the office of lord chief-justice of 
the Queen’s Bench of England longer than 
any incumbent since Lord Mansfield, more 
than a century ago. There have been forty- 
eight chief-justices since the year 1526, a 
period of two hundred and fifty-four years. 
Sir Alexander took the position at the age of 
fifty-seven, held it twenty-one years, and died 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Chief-Justice 
Cockburn was a jurist of the highest attain- 
ments and compared favorably with the most 
conspicuous of the long line of legal luminaries 
who have at different times presided in the 
Queen’s Bench. Under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington for the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims, Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn was ap- 
pointed arbitrator for England, and refused to 
sign the award that was finally made in favor 
of this country. His course was severely ani- 
madverted upon at the time, both here and in 
Europe. 

...-Baron AJphonse Rothschild, the head of 
the French branch of the great banking-house, 
is the chief financier of the family and the 
director of its dealings with the markets of 
Europe. He is described as an untiring worker 
and usually reaches his bank in the morning 
before his subordinates. His habits are ex- 
tremly simple. Baroness Rothschild, his wife, 
is athorough Englishwoman in temperament 
and devoted to out-of-door exercise. Although 
@ woman popular in society, her toilets are 
always simple and she wears but little jewelry. 
Baron and Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild 
have three children, the elder of whom, 
Bettina, is married to her cousin Albert, of 
Vienna. The second, Beatrice, is considered 
beautiful. When only sixteen years of age, 
the Baroness Bettina passed her examinations 
at the Hotel de Ville as a teacher. 


...-The English think that the Rev. Joseph 
Cook reads too rapidly. The London ho 
says: ‘Mr. Cook does not allow his hearers 
the tenth part of a second to weigh the exact 
meaning of some unaccustomed word. As the 
English people are not all theologians or met- 
aphysicians, Mr. Cook, as a lecturer, would do 
well to accommodate himself to our defi- 
eiencies.”’ 

.+.. The new corresponding secretary of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, elected 
at the Boston Convention, is Mrs. Caroline B. 
Buell, of Connecticut, one of the most earnest 
and experienced temperance workers in the 
country. The headquarters of the Union are 
at rooms 58 and 54 Bible House, in this city. 


..--General Grant, having rented the resi- 
dence of ex-United States Senator Jerome B. 
Chaffee, in this city, will make his home there 
in the future. Mr. and Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Jr., 
will also reside at the same place. 


...-Field-Marshal General Sir Charles Yorke, 
Constable of the Tower, died recently, in Lon- 
don, aged ninety years. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 


...»Mr. Justice Clifford, of the United States 
Supreme Court, it is reported, has so far lost 
his powers that he cannot write his name and 
does not recognize his friends. 


....The late Chief-Justice Taney, of the 
United States Supreme Court, is to have a 
memorial fn Baltimore, in the shape of a pub- 
ic park bearing his name. 


.---J0hn Bright has been elected lord rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow, defeating 
Jobn Ruskin by three hundred and fourteen 
votes. 

..--Sehiller, the distinguished German poet, 
has a great admirer in the German Empress 
who frequently visits his old home in Weimar. 


... Prince William of Prussia, soon to be 
wedded, will be the first married grandson of 
Queen Victoria. 

...» Thomas Hughes is reported to have beem 
delighted with his visit to this country, 
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Science. 

Most persons are familiar with the facetious 
use made in some quarters of Mr. Darwin’s 
experiments in the fertilization of clover. He 
protected the heads from bees, and the pro- 
tected heads yielded no seed. A strong argu- 
ment was made from this that bees were ab- 
solutely necessary to the fertilization of clover- 
flowers. The wags went further, and showed 
how important to the farmer was a full crop 
of old maids; for humble bees had great 
enemies in field-mice, which eat their honey 
and their young, and cats kept down the mice, 
and old maids favored the cats, therefore, old 
maids indirectly aided the clover crop. At 
the Detroit meeting of the American Associa- 
tion a paper was read in which it was stated 
that an American experiment did not show the 
same results. White clover on a Jawn under a 
fine riddle produced seed as freely as the 
flowers exposed to the bees. It was not 
suggested that Mr. Darwin’s experiments 
were inaccurate; but that what he referred to 
the work of bees was really due to some other 
cause. Mr. Darwin's views, however, had so 
thoroughly taken hold of the scientific com- 
munity that the results brought out by the 
Detroit meeting were scareely credited. No 
further experiments, however, scem to have 
been made until recently. We have before us 
an account of some by Prof. Beal, the well- 
known botanist, of Michigan, which confirm 
the Detroit experiments. The covered heads 
produced about two-thirds as many seeds as 
the uncovered ones. In 1878 covered heads 
produced 127 seeds; the same number of un- 
covered heads, 200. In 1879 thirty-one heads 
of first-crop flowers only gave seven seeds in 
all, while the uncovered ones gave an average 
of seventeen to each head. On August 9th 
nine heads were covered (probably second-crop 
flowers), and these yielded an average of thirty- 
seven seeds to each flower. In all these cases 
it is clear that there are causes.at work which 
at times interfere with the production of seeds; 
but that the pr ¢ or ab of humble- 
bees is of little moment in that connection. 
There is nothing in these results to weaken 
Mr. Darwin’s facts; but there is much which 
teaches us to be very careful in accepting con- 
clusions that may be drawn from them. 








..The trustees of the Lick Observatory 
bave finally closed the contract fot the optical 
part of their great telescope. There has been 
considerable doubt whether a refractor or an 
enormous reflector would be selected; but the 
decision isin favor of the former. The object- 
glass is to be three feet in diameter, and the 
Clarks are to make it, for $50,000. The mount- 
fag for the tnstrument is not yet provided for. 
Preposals will be obtained from the principal 
instrument-makers of Europe and this coun- 
try before the contract is awarded. Probably 
the mechanical part of the instrument will cost 
about as much as the optical. We have no 
information as to the time allowed for its com- 
pletion ; but it cannot well be leas than three 
years and may easily be much longer. If the 
instrumen? proves successful, it will be by far 
the most efficient ever pointed at the heavens, 
and under Californian skies ought to accom- 
plish great things for science. Its power will 
exceed that of the Pulkowa glas, now con- 
structing, by 44 per cent.; and it will be almost 
twice as powerful as the great telescope at 
Washington, which at present holds the 
supremacy among its kind. 


.-As often noted in this column, one of 
the remarkable facts of science is the corre- 
spondence between the flora of the Eastern 
United States and that of Japan. Another 
illustration has recently come to light in our 
common fern (Aspidium the'ypteroides), which 
a recent traveler, Mr. Maries, has found in 
Japan. The country does not seem to have 
been very well explored yet. Among the 
dried plants brought to England by the gen- 
tleman named, twenty-two new ferns bave 
been discovered. 


.. The greatest amount of cold ever known 
to be endured by white men overtook Lieut. 
Schwatka’s party in search of information 
about Sir John Franklin’s party. They were 
over eleven months in sleds and journeyed 
about 3,000 miles. On January 3d, 1880, the 
thermcmeter sunk 103° below the freezing 
point. The highest temperature that day was 
69° belowing freezing point. For twenty-seven 
days the average temperature was 92° below 
the freezing point. 


-++-Dr. Henry Draper has just achieved a 
great success in astronomical photography, by 
obtaising a good impression of tbe brighter 
portions of the Nebula of Orion. The expos- 
ure required was fifty minutes. The thing has 
been several times attempted before by other 
astronomers, but without success. 


.. Starch forms a large part of the potato 
tuber, some kinds having more than others. 
Yne-fourth of starch has beep found ; but this 
large quantity is unusual. 





Plissions, 


Tus Rev. Griffith John, of the London S8o- 
ciety’s Mission in Hankau, China, writes of a 
very interesting trip made in the Hupeh 
Province to Ying-cheng, about 100 miles 
from Kankan, in a region where Protest- 
ant missionaries have not done anything 
heretofore. “On our way to Ying-cheng,” 
says Mr. John, ‘we were asked if we were 
going thither to settle some lawsuits. The 
question is significant, as indicating the notion 
entertained by the people as to one of the 
priestly functions of the emissaries of Rome 
in thisempire. Yesterday I had a long con- 
versation with a Roman Catholic native evan- 
gelist, in which he confessed that most of the 
converts made inthis region in recent years 
have been brought in in connection with law- 
suits of various kinds ; that for the most part 
they were very unsatisfactory Christians and 
that the defections among them were exceed- 
ingly numerous. He told me, also, that the 
policy of assisting converts in this way was 
being abandoned by them, as inexpedient. 
This man gave me some interesting details of 
his work and mode of carrying it on. His 
main occupation consists in going about the 
country, baptizing dying children. He appears 
among the heathen as a native doctor, and, 
whilst offering his pills aud powders gratis, he 
avails himself of the opportunity to spriukle 
the child with a few drops of holy water in the 
Sacred Name, and thus rescues the soul of the 
child from the ‘ Infants’ Hell.’ On arriv- 
ing at Yingcheng, Mr. John found that 
@ man who had been converted in 
Hankau, Tung Tsing-Kwan, had done con- 
siderable evangelistic work. On Sunday a 
great audience was got together by Tung and 
Mr. John. Beginning immediately after break- 
fast, preached to them, with brief intervals of 
rest, until 10 p.m, The crowd increased con- 
tinually, and the newcomers insisted on hear- 
ing Mr. John, who was dragged out of his 
bedroom, to which he had retired, exhausted, 
to proclaim the Gospel again to the wait- 
ing crowd. Still at 10 P. M. they were 
not satisfied, and would not be eent 
away. So Tung himself preached to them, 
At midnight, in the little chapel pro- 
vided by Tung, Mr. John baptized Tung’s 
mother, wife, and two children, and a young 
man. The missionary then retired, “ after the 
hardest day’s work ”’ of his life. ‘* The Gospel 
had never before been preached nor a baptism 
administered by a Protestant missionary in 
this region; and, hence, the interest mani- 
fested in us and our work was very consider- 
able. Not the least disturbance, however, took 
place. The people seemed unusually well 
disposed, and many listened to our message 
with marked attention. This is greatly to be 
ascribed to the esteem in which Tung is held 
by all his neighbors. 


...-The rapidity with which heathenism 
is being overthrown in the South Seas is 
wonderful. Some fresh illustrations are 
given of this in the outlying islands of the 
Gilbert Group. The miseion vessel of the Lon- 
don Society, the “John Williams,” has made 
a tour among them, and the results are re- 
ported in the November number of the 
London Missionary Chronicle. Work in the 
islands mentioned was begun only eight years 
ago, and the changes described have all taken 
place inthat period. In Nanumaga not aa 
idol, or altar, or heathen temple is to be seen. 
Formerly the island was full of idols and there 
was an altar in every home. Formerly the 
grown people were almost and the children 
quite naked. Now they appear in decent 
clothes and nearly one-third of the population 
are churchmembers. In Nanumea similar 
changes have been wrought. The people are 
decently clothed, and there are eighty scholars 
learning to read, to write, and tocipher. In 
Nukunan twenty stone idols have been 
destroyed iw the past year, and thereis not so 
much of drunkenness. Every village in Ono- 
atoa has its place of Christian worship, and 
idols have utterly disappeared. In Tamana, 
which two years ago was almost depopulated, 
the people have shown great liberality. They 
raised last year $3350 for their pastor and $334 
for the Society and other purposes. 

.... War and rum are among the very worst 
enemies of missions in Africa. The Rev. J. B. 
Wood, of the Church Missionary Society, writ- 
ing from Lagos, says: ‘‘ The war in the inte- 
rior drags on its weary length and there is no 
prospect of its reaching a termination.” The 
zituation at Ibadan was very bad, and, he adds, 
“rum and gin are being poured into this coun- 
try in enormous quantities.’’ 


..In memory of the work accomplished by 
Mr. Baker, the English Baptist missionary in 
Cameroon’s River, King Aqua, heartily sec 
onded ye people, wade a law that no work 
should done on Sunday. He urges all his 





people to attend worship on that day. 

....The American Board’s missionary expe- 
dition for Bihé, Africa, under the lead of Dr. 
Bagster, has sailed from Lisbon for Benguela. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 12th. 


LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH.—Gen. 1, 14—26. 


Norgs.—'‘ He had buried his father.""—As de- 
scribed in the previous verses, The Egyptians 
made a great deal of burial-rites. Jacob’s body 
wasembalmed and carried in the highest style 
of Egyptian honor to the family buria)-place. 
In embalming, the viscera were removed, and 
the cavities filled with gums and bituminous 
substances, and the same wrapped about the 
body with cloth. “Will certainly requite 
us.”"—They feared that, now that the respect 
he had for his aged parent was removed by his 
death and Joseph was now by right head of 
the family, he would punish their injury to 
him. “Thy father did command.”’—Very 
likely a true statement of fact. “Joseph 
wept.””—At the thought of his loved father’s care, 
and also in expression of his own affection for 
his brethren. “* Fell down before his face.” — 
They recognized thus his highly exalted rank, 

















as also in calling themselves his ‘‘ servants,” : 


or slaves. The dream of Joseph in his youth 
was here fulfilled again ‘Am I in the place 
of God.”—It is God’s place to punish. 
“A hundred and ten years.’’—Considerably 
less than the years of his father. 
‘‘Dphraim’s children of the third generation.” 
—Ephraim’s great-grandchildren, being Jo- 
seph’s great-great-grandchildren. Joseph was 
married in his thirty-first year, and Ephra- 
im may have beep born when he was 
thirty-four, and certainly before he was 
thirty-seven (see Gen. xli, 50). Marriages 
were early in Egypt, and, if twenty-three 
years are allowed for a generation (a great 
abundance), he might see his great-great grand- 
children. —-—*‘ Machir, the son of Manasseh.” 
—Joseph’s great-grandchildren. The descend- 
ants of Manasseh were less numerous than of 
Ephraim. For Machir see I Chron. vii, 14; ff. 
Nu. xxii, 39. His descendants were a very 
warlike family, that remained east of the Jor- 
dan. “Visit you.”—In mercy. “My 
bones from hence.””—He had the same desire that 
Chinamen have to have his body carried back 
to his own native land. “*Embalmed him.” 
—This made it possible to preserve the body, 
so that it could be carried back ; as, in fact, it 
was, 360 years later. “* Coffin.” —A wooden 
mummy-case. The body was not buried, but 
put away in a sepulcher, where it was honored 
by his descendants, who had the care of it. 

Instruction.—Joseph and his brethren re- 
turned into Egypt. They had their work to do. 
It is not right to grieve too much after the 
death of those best loved. We have our work 
to do and must take it up. 

An evil conscience is a great accuser. One 
who has done a great wrong cannot help fear- 
ing always that he will suffer for it, and he is 
very likely to. 

A mean, revengeful nature would have done 
just what Joseph’s brethren feared. It takes 
a large, noble man to forget an injury utterly. 
God is most Godlike in that he forgives. 

It is sometimes hard for an inferior nature 
to understand a noble man. Some people say 
that every man has his price. That proves 
that their nature is so low that it cannot con- 
ceive of other people being noble. 

“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” We may take a lesson from Joseph, 
and remember that we are not in the place of 
God. Our business is to be forgiving. If 
there is punishment due for offenses done to 
us, we had better leave that to the government 
of the state or the government of God, with- 
out barboring personal malice. 

Joseph speaks right out about his brothers’ 
sin: ‘“* Ye thought evil.” Sin is exceeding 
sinful, and, however good the results, yet that 
does not excuse the sin. 

Where a sin is fully confessed, one may hope 
to be forgiven. If Joseph’s brethren had come 
to him excusing their fault, it would have 
been harder to forgive them 

We may take it for granted that God means 
to bring some good out of all sins, though it is 
against the nature of sin to have good brought 
out of it. Why God should permit evil isa 
problem we canrot solve, however much we 
may speculate about it. Some say he can’t 
‘help it. Some say that he can’t help it in the 
best sort of a universe, on the whole. Cer- 
tainly, he allows men to be free and sin. Itis 
enough for us to be assured that he will bring 
all the good out of it that he can. 

it is mentioned as a great blessing that 
Joseph saw his descendants to the third and 
fourth generation. And so it is a great bless- 
ing te see a good family of children and chil- 
dren’s children. They are an old man’s crown 
of glory. In them he gets his greatest com- 
fort. This is Nature, and not peculiar to the 
people of the East. 

Many years of old age are a blessing to be 


desired. Heaven is good, but so is life here, 
when honored. 
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Ministerial Register, 


ABBOTT, A. D., accepts call to Delhi, Iowa 
ABBOTT, G. G., supplies Joliet, Il., the com 
. ing winter. 
BALLENTINE, G. D., accepts call to Concord, 
Minn. 
BOSWELL, Jzssz, Monroeville, O., accepts call 
to Stone Lake, Iowa. 
CRANDALL, N., settles at Royalton, O. 
CRISP, F. J., accepts call to Bethel’s Jennings, 
Ind. 
CUMMING, E. E, D.D., died, recently, in 
Concord, N. H., aged 80. 
DAVIS, J. W., Mansfield, accepts call to Lock- 
land, O. 
DERIEUX, Ws. T., ord. and inst. at Man- 
chester, Va. 
GOTT, Pavt R., ord. at* Cannonsville, N. Y. 
HAYS, R. D., removes from Leon to Hornby, 
N. Y. 
HUNGATE, Jesse A., ord. at Albion, Neb. 


KNAPP, T. J., removes from Union City to 


Greeley, Coi. 

SHAFTOE, R. H., Concord, Minn., accepts 
call to Ward’s Corners, Iowa. 

SWARTZ, H. 8., ord. at Adams Center, N. Y., 
Nov. 17th. 

TILDEN, Hexvert, removes from Bar Harbor 
to Sedwick, Me. 

WALKER, W. G., removes from Monmouth, 
Ill., to Madison, Wis. 

WOODBURY, 8&., Bluebill, Me., will spend the 
winter in Waldo, Fla. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, E. E. Tapas resigns, to go to Sac- 
carappa, 

BACON, atone R., called to Dwight Place 
ch., ‘New Haven, Conn. 

or W. H., ord. as evangelist at Oakland, 


CURRIER, A. H., Lynn, called to Winthrop 
ch, Holbrook, ” Mass. 

HARTSHORNE. V. J., inst. over TowerHil! ch., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

HILL, D. D., Aurora, Ill, resigns, to go to 
Beloit Coilege, as treasurer. 

HOWE, G. M., Princeton, Mass., called to 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

HUBBARD, H.L., West Newark, accepts call 
to Center Lisle, B. ¥. 

cou. B. A., ord. in Second ch., Memphis, 

enn. 

KEELER, 8. M., Newburyport, Mass., accepte 
call to First ch., Milford, Conn. 

LATHE, H.W., Plymouth ch., Portland, Me., 
resigns. 

NOTE, Franx I., ord. at Warwick, R. L 

rasoms, W. #., ord. as evangelist at Oakland, 


puwrscost, Grorce F., D.D., accepts call 
to Tompkins- ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. N 
REID, T. J., London, Coete, « a Methodist, 
accepts call to lowa Falls, Ia. 
SAVAGE, C. A., ord. at Berkeley, Cal. 
STONE, A. L., D.D., San Francisco, Cal., re 
signs. 
THOMPSON, Frank, Windham, accepts call 
to Wilton, Conn. 
LUTHERAN. 
BURNS, A. W., removes from Butler to In- 
dianapolis, ind. 
DOMBLASER, T. F., testing missionary of 
Synod of Kansas, resigns. 
eae re J. B., ng ly from Creston, Iowa, 
to Logansport, In Ind. 
GLAZE, A. B., inst.'at New Berlin, Penn. 
HARPSTER, J. H. gas travelinz mission- 
ary of Synod of Ka’ 
HASSINGER, R. F., removes from Halstead, 
Kan., to West Lodi, O. 
HAY, E. G., accepts call to Pottsville, Penn. 
HENRY, §&., Phillipsburg, N. J., accepts call 
Miffiinburg, Penn. 
HOOVER, F. T., Leechburg, Penn., resigns, 
PORR, W. 8., Lancaster, accepts call to Steel- 
ton, Penn. 
SPRINGER, Francis, D.D., removes from 
Litchfield to Springfield, in. 
STOLPE, Mavnitz, ord. at Lawrence, Kan. 
THOMAS, A. Z., Reedsburg, accepts call to 
Crestline, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BADGER, AtFrrep 8., Homer, accepts call to 
Lansing, Mich. 
BLACK, Jous G., inst. at Wegee, Ohio. 
BROWN, N. Foster, inst. at Petersburgh, 
Pa., Nov. re 
LL, G. Stuart, accepts call to 
am mond, B Philadelphia, enn. 
wui2ort, Joun, inst. at Owego, Kan., Nov. 


uwine: Caries H., removes from Reading 
to Philadelphia, Penn. 

GASTON, Wr1.14M, Bellaire, called to North 
ch., Cleveland, 18) 

GREEN, T. E., removes from Mount Carmel, 
to Effingham, Il. 

LOGAN, Joux B., Southopent, cong call to 
Seventh ch., indianapolis, Ind. 

MOORE, Joux, DI D., inst. at Ripon, Wis. 

NOERR, M., removes from Gilman, Ul., to 
Decatur, Mich. 


RICE, Wim: A., Nenageecs declines eal] to 
Johnstown, N. 


WORRELL, C. F., D.D., Squan Village, N. J., 
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School and Gollege. 


Tre managers of the plan for the private 
collegiate instruction for women by profess- 
ors and other instructors of Harvard College 
have published a report of their work for the 
past year. The movement was first brought 
to public notice by a circular issued February 
22d, 1879. The requisites for admission to the 
courses of instruction were published in a 
second circular, issued April 19th, and the first 
examination was held at Cambridge, September 
Mth—27th, after which theclasses immedi- 
ately began to receive instruction. Twerty- 
seven ladies entered, and all but two contin- 
ued through the year. Regular examinations 
were held during this period whitch were 
passed by the students with credit. There are 
now forty-two ladies pursuing their studies, in 
twenty-nine classes, taught by seven profess- 
ors, four assistant professors, and twelve other 
instructors. Ten of the students are pursuing 
the regular course of four years, and the re- 
mainder take special courses in various branch- 
es. Funds amounting to more than sixteen 
thousand dollars were subscribed by a small 
number of persons to successfully carry on 
the work, the money to be payable, according 
to the needs of the managers, at various times, 
within four years; and the treasurer’s report 
shows a balance on deposit of over $5,000 on 
the sums already appropriated. The examina- 
tions for admission in 1881 will be held in 
Cambridge, Mass., during the latter parts of 
June and September next, and arrangements 
have been made whereby simultaneous ex- 
aminations will be held tn New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati, thus enabling students 
living in or near these cities to avoid the trouble 
and expense of a journey to Cambridge. 





...-At the recent International Educational 
Congress at Brussels it was unanimously re- 
solved to request the Belgian Government to 
take the initiative in establishing all over the 
country (according to the example set in 
Brussels) statistics of bealth in sehools, that 
shall bring to light the influence of the public 
schools on the health of children. The Con- 
gress also recommended a permanently estab- 
lished interchange of information and of 
documents relating to schoo] hygiene between 
different countries. 


--.-A pracfice is being established, both fn 
this country and abroad, of submitting school- 
children to a careful examination as to the con- 
dition of their eyesight. The number of children 
afflicted with defective or weak eyes is alarm- 
ingly large and is steadily increasing, the evils 
resu!ting, as a rule, from badly lighted school- 
rooms. This system of examination should be 
commended in every way, as in the majority of 
cases, if a disease of the eyes is detected in its 
beginning, it may be checked and cured. 


...-Oriental education is growing broader 
every year. At the last matriculation examin- 
ation of Madras University 3,309 candidates 
presented themselves and 1,004 passed. Two- 
thirds of this number came from non-govern- 
ment schools, and it is said that the schools 
managed by native gentlemen are largely in- 
creasing. The majority of the candidates who 
passed the B. A. examination were Brahmins. 


..-. Wells College, situated at Aurora, N. Y., 
and founded by Henry Wells, Esq., to promote 
the education of young women in literature, 
science, and art, has an attendance of 67 
pupils. The institution is under the presidency 
of Edward 8. Frisbee, D.D., and is furnished 
with a corps of fifteen instructors, seven being 
ladies. The College has received liberal en- 
dowments from the Hon; Edwin D. Morgan. 


....At the recent meeting of the Council of 
the College of Physical Science, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, it was agreed, without a 
dissentient voice, to admit a lady who had been 
successful in the examination to hold an ex- 
hibition in the College. This young lady was 
Miss Isabel M. Aldis, who won the mathemat- 
feal prize for junior candidates in the last 
Cambridge local examinations. 


..--Mr. George Munro, of this city, a well- 
known publisher of several periodicals and 
also of a cheap popular library, has endowed a 
chair of history, political economy, and rhetor- 
fe in Dalhousie College, at Dalhousie, Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. The Rev. John Forrest 
is to be the incumbent. 


...-The closing exercises of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, at Ames, were held during 
the early part of this month. The annual 
meeting of the board of trustees, followed by 
the commencement exercises, took place on 
Wednesday, November 10th. 


--.-The German-American Seminary, at 
Detroit, Mich., is reported as being in a pros- 
perous condition, under the principalship of 
Professor W. N. Hailmann, 


.-.-Bowdoin College has received gifts dur- 
ing the last few months, for endowments and 
other uses, amounting to $110,000. 4 
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A BOOK on “Domestic Economy” has 
been published which costs $9. 


....A woman who goes to church to show 
her eealskin sacque is sacque religious. 


....A familiar instance of color-blindness is 
that of a man taking a brown silk umbrella 
and leaving a green gingham in its place. 


..-“ Figures won't lie,” they tell us. That 
must be the reason it is so hard to put a carpet 
down smoothly and make it reach into all the 
corners. ; 


..."* That fellow is just like a telescope,”’ 
said a dashing New York girl. ‘‘ You can 
draw him out, see through him, and shut him 
up again.” 


...-An old judge is credited with the remark: 
“TI don’t know which does the most harm, 
enemies with the worst intentions or friends 
with the best.” 


....A cross-eyed man, who said that he was 
going to ‘‘ vote as he shot,” had his ballot 
carefully put among the “scattering” by the 
judicious inspector. 


..-. Professor: “‘ Mr. M., what is the answer 
to the second question?”’ Mr. M. (after wait- 
ing in vain to be prompted): “‘ Nobody seems 
to know, Professor.”’ 


...-It is perfectly evident to a well-balanced 
mind that everybody else in the world is 
called to be religious, and equally evident that 
you are yourself called to do just as you please. 


...-A candidate, defeated at the recent 
election, made his first appearance upon the 
streets yesterday, and his countenance looked 
60 mournful that fifteen undertakers tried to 
engage him to drive a hearse. 


«+-eThey were walking by the seaside, and 
he sighed and she sighed ; and she was by his 
side, and he by her side, and they were both 
beside themselves, beside being at the seaside, 
where she sighed and he sighed. 


....A certain little damsel, being agcravated 
past endurance by her big brother, fell down 
upon her knees and cried: ‘‘Oh! Log®, bless 
my brother Tom. He lies, he steals, he swears. 
All boys do. Us girls don’t. Amen.” 


..-Our domestic we call Mary Ann. 
She came from the County Cavan; 
But, to lessen her toil, 
Lit the fire with the oil. 
Now we miss her, and also the can. 


.-.-Hostess (whispering to distinguished 
amateur): ‘‘I want you to sing next.” Dis- 
tinguished Amateur (whose voice is not quite 
what it used to be): “I thought I wasn’t to 
sing till quite at the end.’’ Hostess: “‘ Yes; 
but there are not ices enough, and I want 
some of the people to go.”’ 


....-Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, 
Was questioned by a dame 
“ Who ts the ablest orator ?”’ 
And answer gave the same. 


“ We've many an able orator, 
In thought and action manly. 
You ask me for the first one? Hem! 
The second is Lord Stanley.” 


...-A big, fat colored woman came to the 
Galveston chief of police, and told him that her 
step-son had run away, and she wanted to know 
where he was. ‘It bodders me to know why 
he left. He had everything he needed to make 
him cumfable. I done all I could for him,” 
she observed. ‘Has he any marks by which 
he may be recognized?” “‘ Well, I don’t reckon 
all de marks I made on him with a bed-slat, 
while de old man was holdin’ him, has faded 
out yet.”’ 


..--“ Your little birdie has been very, very 
sick,”’ she wrote to the young man. “It was 
some sort of nervous trouble, and the doctors 
said [ should have perfect rest and quiet, and 
that I must think of nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing ; and all the time, dear George, 1 thought 
constantly of you.’”” The young man read it 
over, and then read it through again very slow- 
ly, and put it in his pocket, and went out un- 
der the sflent stars, and kept thinking, and 
thinking, and thinking. But he didn’t say any- 
thing. He only kept thinking. 


....They can instantaneously photograph 
express trains going at sixty miles an hour, so 
that it looks, smoke and all, as if it were taken 
ata stand-still. And yet they can’t or won't 
photograph a man sitting in a chair, without 
screwing his head round in a vice like a mov- 
able doll and keeping him looking at asmudge 
on the wall, till his lip drops, and his eyes water, 
and the pleasant little speech he meant to 
think about, just to hold the expression, goes 
maundering through his head like the ghost of 
a homeless echo. Every ‘‘ photographer’s 


studio” must be, at least, twenty years behind 





time, Why is it? 


Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


AGLIMPSE AT SOME OF THE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


We cannot undertake to present our 
readers with a review of all the rich and 
and elegant volumes which are now offered 
in great variety to purchasers. A few lie 
on our table which require separate notice. 
One of them is a work which has been 
issuing for several years in regular numbers 
from one of the best presses, not only in 
this but in any country; the others 
claim attention on very obvious merits of 
their own. 

The first to which we allude is The Poet- 
teal Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
illustrated (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It is 
a matter of congratulation among all lovers 
of good books that it fell to such a compe- 
tent house to execute this sumptuous edi- 
tion of the works of the poet who, above all 
others, might best be called our laureate, 
The whole work is now complete with the 
issue of Part XXX. There is an index of 
the poems and of the illustrations. The 
names of artists who contributed designs 
and who engraved them are inserted in the 
index. The illustrations which require 
further explanatién than they carry on their 
face are lichted up with notes at the end, 
and the author’s commentations on his text 
are also appended. 

This edition does not stands ona purely lit- 
erary ground. Not that the poems have been 
edited with less care; but a work proposed 
as a “fitting tribute to the genius and fame 
of the poet ” chooses for itself artistic as well 
as literary ground, where the highest perfec- 
tion of detail and illustration is to be ex- 
pected. 

Judging by what we are able to see, the 
publishers are to be congratulated upon the 
high success they have achieved. The work 
contains over five hundred illustrations. A 
large company of artists, living in different . 
parts of the country and professing differ- 
ent theories of art, worked on the designs 
and the engraving of them. It is no such 
simple thing, when the design and the 
engraving are done, to print them well. 
Artists know only too well how much good 
work has escaped perdition in the en- 
graving only to fall into the damnation 
of bad printing. We should not wonder, 
then, at occasional faults in the execution of 
such a werk as this. When an engraver 
has spoiled.a costly design, it cannot be 
thrown aside for another. When an artist 
has been engaged at hig hrates, his work can- 
not be refused, because, though good, it does 
not show marks of genius; and at Jast, when 
the edition is printed, what shall be done if ' 
the fine spirit that lay in the finished blocks 
did not get off with the ink onto the paper? 

Success in such high and fine work as 
this requires an establishment which is kept 
habitually up to the highest mark, whose 
work and workmen, machinery and mate- 
rials, drying-rooms, and even whose count- 
ers and packers are kept strictly and skill- 
fully in hand. Beautiful black ink is 
achieved only at the cost of infinite pains. 
The choice of type and arrangement of the 
page is yet more difficult. 

These remarks apply to the whole class 
of books of which we are writing. In the 
production of this edition the first thing 
was the paper, which was specially pre- 
pared by a mill which has no superior. 
The press-work has been done with extreme 
care and skill. The arrangement of the 
page, the drawing, and the engraving were 
placed under the care of the engraver, A. 
V. 8. Anthony. The catalogue of artists 
who have furnished sketches or engravings 
shows that the spirited plans of the pub- 
lishers were responded to by a brilliant 
company of workers. We congratulate 
them ell on their achievement, and repeat 
what we have said before, that this edition 
is not only a sumptuous one to offer to the 
public, but a noble tribute to the genius 
and fame of the poet. 

We should hardly be just to our readers 
did we not point out some of the defects of 
the work. Some of the designs do not grow 
out of the poems, so as to breathe their 











me 
the hands of the engraver—as, for example, 
** Pleasant Street, Salem,” on p. 704. The 
stork in the illustration on p. 783 is a bird 
of impossible magnitude, not seen on this 
globe since the pterodactyls and the archs- 
opteryx died out. The drawings to illus- 
trate the ‘‘ Masque of Pandora” are dis 
agreeable. The Mercury on p. 793 is a 
nerveless jackanapes, with neither wings 
nor speed, that he should be the messenger 
of the gods. The Vulcan is an ugly, black 
monster, with the footof an elephant. The 
illustration on p. 799 is a poor echo of Tint- 
oretto’s “Judgment” ; and what study of men 
and horses gave us the picture of Roushan 
Beg, poised in mid-air on a horse who looks 
more as if he were caught on the top of a 
sharp pole and kicking out desperately in 
the air than as if he were making the 
flying leap of ‘‘ Kyrat strong and fleet”? 
In the frontispiece of Part XXVII “‘ The 
Potter at His Wheel” shows a potter, with 
every muscle strained and all the power of 
arm and brain employed to model well the 
pot, which, until you look at it, is supposed 
to be spinning around at dizzy speed on his 
wheel. But the dead clay is not moving at 
all. Between the designer, the engraver, or 
the printer, some one or all of the:n have 
taken every bit of motion out of it, and left 
the poor potter strained up in his empty 
pantomime. We observe, also, a number of 
errors in the index references. It appears 
to us too a serious mistake to have omitted 
the intitulation of the poems from the top of 
the page. Especially in the longer poems 
it is inconvenient to be notified at the top 
of each page only what the book is, instead 
of what the page contains. 

Pér contra, the illustration by Mary Halleck 
Foote, p. 807, has a charm which is great 
enough to make one forget the defects of 
the edition, and to seein it s monument 
which few poets have deserved and yet few- 
er received; or, looking at the matter in an 
economic light, to sce in these thirty parts 
avery uncommon return for the expend- 
iture of fifteen dollars. 

Mr. Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women, 
illustrated (James R. Osgood & Company), 
is a book of the same class as the preced- 
ing. The same observations as to standard 
of criticism and technical details of execu- 
tion will apply to it; always remembering, 
however, that this volume contains in all 
only about one hundred pages small quarto, 
as against nine hundred and twenty eight 
large quarto in the other. The artists em- 
ployed seem in general to have worked on 
the illustrations of Longfellow. Mary 
Hallock Foote gives us here two examples 
of her genius, both good; but the frontis- 
piece, ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” is the better. 
** Queen Eleanor” must have suffered in the 
press. T. Moran’s illustration of ‘‘ Swollen 
Clouds,” on p. 15, is very fine. The distant 
ridges darkened by the black cloud; the 
glimpses of brighter fields beyond vanish- 
ing into a yet gleaming horizon; the storm- 
driven trees near and far; the sky; the 
solitary figure on the way from the mill un- 
disturbed; and the broad distribution of 
lights and shades are very striking. A. 
Friedrich’s illustration of the line ‘“‘ high 
masts flickered,” on p. 15, is also 
good, though we cannot account for 
the resplendent and shining sea under 
such a dull sky. Dielman’s ‘‘ Jephtha’s 
Daughter,” p. 71, is, on the whole, a very 
effective presentation, though we cannot 
praise the action of the hands. Reinhart’s 
‘Joan of Arc,” p. 95, is a strong and orig- 
inal sketch, wrought out on the realistic con- 
ception of the subject and with the inten- 
tion of introducing the French method into 
wood cuts. This purpose will, however, 
hardly account for a certain excess of mas- 
culine form in the figure. F. Hopkinton 
Smith has given a charming illustration of 
“White Dawn’s Creeping Beams,” on p, 
89. This book, like “‘ The Hanging of the 
Crane” and ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor,” was 
under the competent artistic supervision of 
A. V. 8. Anthony. 

From Philadelphia J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
send us Drifting, by T. Buchanan Read, 
which belongs in the same class with the 
preceding not as to size, but on account of 
its character and merit. This illustrated 
edition of T. Buchanan Read’s Drifting 
has the advantage over those named above 
of not requiring so many designsto Hlus- 
trate it that the work could not be commit- 











spirit, Some have suffered apparently in 





ted to one hand. 











The poem is itself an exceedingly good 
one to fllustrate, at least, in a refined, med- 
itative, and poetic way. Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey has caught its spirit and put it into 
her designs. The cliff where, 


“Im lofty limes . . . 

Sorrento swings 

On sunset wings,” 
the sea where 


“ —— Ischia smiles 

O’er liquid miles . . . 

Calm Capri watta, 

Her sapphire gates 

Beguiling to her bright estates,” 
are rendered with much feeling, both of the 
verse and of that which it describes. The il- 
lustration of Summer, “‘singing with dream- 
ful eyes,” suggests Alma-Tadema. ‘‘The 
Fisher’s Child,” gazing at the far-off ships, 
is also good; but the illustration which has 
appeared to us, on the whole, the most suc- 
cessful is that of the verses: 


“Over the rail 
My hand I trail, 
Within the shadow of the safl. 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence.” 


Among illustrated books in which the 
text stands in a somewhat different relation 
to the illustrations we have The House 
Beautiful, by Clarence Cook. The first 
edition was republished last year from 
Scribner's Magazine. The illustrations are 
among those which have helped to swell 
the reputation of Scribner’s, and to carry it 
on a wave of popularity over the world. 
As to the theories and “ views” propounded 
by Mr. Cook, they are many and various. 
Sometimes we cannot go with him; but we 
must always recognize the truthfulness 
and general healthiness of the man. His 
book, as these papers must now be called, 
isan honest effort in a good direction. If 
sometimes it presents a conception which 
cannot be realized without an impossible 
amount of money, this is due to the many- 
sided knowledge of the author, and cer- 
tainly his readers would not like to think 
that their limited means debarred them 
from enjoying fine things even in books. 
Still, the whole drift of the book is an 
assertion of the value of simplicity, and 
shows how to make a house and furnish it 
in inexpensive ways. One of the prime 
difficulties in the way of realizing a con- 
venient and tasteful house without great 
outiay is the unilluminated timidity of the 
builders, who, as a rule, suspect everything 
they have never seen done or never done 
themselves of being both hard to do and 
costly. Such books tend to dissipate these 
notions, and, as they widen the minds of 
the mechanics, may make it possible to im- 
prove our homes without increasing the 
cost. 

Mr. Cook himself is the last person to 
accuse of having forgotten that the people 
in the house are greater than the house; 
but, amid all this attention to detail, this 
dwelling on the niceties of shade and color, 
this ingenuity expended on shelves and 
cabinets and contrivances at once graceful 
and convenient, there springs up a pretty 
well-grounded feeling that too much bric-d- 
brac leaves room for too little man, and 
that where the house mounts up to such 
overtopping importance the people in it 
must be less interesting. It is easy to 
reply that it is only poor art which carries 
things so far; that art requires simplicity, 
and that simplicity makes room for char- 
acter and gives place for the expression and 
culture of every form of human excellence. 
True, very true; only let us never forget it. 
It has sometimes appeared to us that 
“household art” was running too strongly 
to the feminine side of the subject, and 
that, as in the perfect home there is a 
father as well as a mother, a big son as well 
as a fair daughter, a gun and spear and 
bow on the wall, a dog and a horse in the 
yard, as well as a spinning-wheel and the 
rich embroideries and tapestries, so every 
house should have in it that which tells of 
strength and seems to favor self-sacrifice, 
simplicity, self-control. Nothing is finer in 
a house than a kind of subtle ubiquitous 
spirit, which asserts the superiority of the 
household and tells you that they fear 
neither hunger nor cold, neither toil nor 
danger, and do not bow down night and 
morning to the vulgar divinity, Comfort. 

Another holiday book in which text and 
illustration stand in much the-same relation 
to each other as in the preceding is On The 
Rhine, and Other Sketches of European 


Travel (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). The pub- 
lishers have compiled this volume from a 
selection of good sketches and notes of 
travel, from popular authors, Edward King 
furnishes four of the fourteen; T. Adolphus 
Trollope, Lady Blanche Murphy, Sarah B. 
Wister, and Olive Logan one each. The 
subjects are well chosen to make a good 
book, and the volume is profusely illustrated 
with spirited cuts and, we may add—as 
far as we are familiar with the scenes repre- 
sented—with correct and truthful illustra- 
tions. 

Charles Carleton Coffin has given us 
another illustrated book—Old Times in the 
Colonies (Harper & Brothers)}—which is de- 
signed for the boys and girls of America. 
It is history moving at a pace which is 
altogether too swift to be particular about 
details and minutia. Scene follows 
scene in swift succession, and one word is 
all the author can afford to events that bave 
changed the world. That one word is gen- 
erally chosen on the principle (more patri- 
otic than scholarly) that ‘our country is 
leading the human race.” Everything goes 
on in an elemental simplicity. Cannon-balls 
“rip” through ships’ timbers, and the long 
conferences of diplomats come down to the 
infinitesimal brevity of oneloud word. The 
illustrations are numerous and in various 
degrees of excellence. Some are excellent. 
The typography and paper are good. 

Three works remain, which stand or fall 
on the merit of their illustrations. The first 
is The Bible Gallery, illustrated by Gustav 
Doré and published by Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co. We presume that every one has 
made up his mind before this late day as to 
the art value of Doré’s work. It is, there- 
fore, sufficient to say that the two-volume 
folio edition of Doré’s Bible is expen- 
sive. The publishers of The Bible Gallery 
have madea selection of one hundred of 
the best illustrations and bound them 
in one volume of moderate size, with a 
memoir of Doré, and an explanatory page to 
precede each illustration and take the place 
of the biblical narrative. The cuts from 
which the illustrations are printed seem to 
be fresh and in good condition. We should 
say that this one volume would be about 
as valuable a possession as the ponderous 
two folios. : 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton publish Indian 
Summer, Autumn Poems and Sketches, by 
Miss L. Clarkson. The poems are exclu- 
sively from American authors and are 
selected with knowledge and taste. The 
flowers to be illustrated are taken wholly 
from the woods of Maryland. The illus- 
trations are oil chromotypes, in high and 
strong colors, and are done fairly well. 

As far as illustrations go, we have re- 
served our finest book tothe end. Nothing 
can be more admirable than Pictures in 
Bird Lifein Penand Pencil, from Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Cv. The Rev. M. 
G. Watkins, M. A., has written an elegant 
text on the homes, haunts, and habits of a 
round thirteen of birds which are as 
familiar here as in England. The text is 
varied with interesting anecdote and illus- 
trated with much literary finish and re- 
source. Altogether, it is a delightful stream 
of intelligent converse amid which to 
study the magnificent illustrations of M. 
Giacomelli. These illustrations, drawn 
in the French style and engraved on 
wood by Meaulle, appeared first, we 
suppose, in LZ’ Iilustration, where they were 
greatly admired. We cannot see that they 
come out in any lower magnificence here. 
In view of such productions as these, it 
is no disparagement to the others to call 
these the finest of all. In technical execu- 
tion we doubt if the illustration which 
gives the sparrows in their pottery nest, 
hanging on the wall, as one sees them in 
Belgium, with the roses all around, some 
budded and some full-blown; or the other 
of the kingfisher on the prow of the boat, 
floating by itself at the shore, with lily- 
pods and lily-blooms on the burnished 
water, and a grand, mysterious, tangled 
mass of brush and copse beyond, was ever 
surpassed in the art of wood engraving. 





..«-Ups and Downs, All Smiles, No Frowns, 
by M. J. Tilsley (E. P. Dutton). Mustrated 
Juvenile. Lively groups ; pleasing, soft tints ; 


colors better than drawing. Good nursery 
rhymes and illustrations—some new, some old, 
some remodeled and designed for young chil- 
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dren. 
Boots (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is the type in which 
it is printed. We suppose there are children 
who would be pleased with the broad style of 
illustration employed in that book, as un- 
doubtedly there are friends enough in loco pa- 
rentis who would call the story a good one; 
but we are afraid we should have to differ on 
both points. The two volumes of ‘‘ Chat- 
terbox”—Sunday Uhatterbor and Chatterbor 
Junior (R. Worthington)—come to us for the 
holidays this year as good and bright as ever. 
There is a vast amount and variety of good, 
wholesome amusement for the little ones in 
these two volumes, and the compilation of a 
volume distinctly for Sunday is a good en- 
deavor to provide mothers with something to 
oceupy their children at a time when ordinary 
resources fail in well-managed families, and 
when it is all the more imperatively necessary 
to have something, and that something good. 
The illustrations, if not always up to the high- 
est mark, do, at least, give a good return for 
the price paid, and, whil® many of them are 
really excellent, none are objectionable. 
What Rosa Did was to meddle badly, and what 
the juvenile pictorial published by R. Worth- 
ington under this title does is to illustrate 
what came of it all and make a good moral tale, 
useful to restrain meddlesome fingers. 
Trot’s Journey Pictures, Rhymes, and Stories, 

illustrated by Kate Greenaway and published 

also by R. Worthington, only fails when com- 

pared with such ideal books as ‘“‘ Rhymes and 

Jingles,” by Mrs. Dodge. No color is used in 

the illustrations; but they stand out all the 

elcarer in plain black and white, full of action, 

sweetness, and simple mirth, to correspond with 

the text and produce an exceedingly attractive 

gift-book for the holiday buyers. —— Pretty 

Peggy and other Ballads, illustrated by Rosina 

Emmet, is a laughter-compelling publication of 

Mesers. Dodd, Mead & Company. There are 

five ballads, with the music and the illustra- 

tions; a little book with much fun in it—enough 

to last through many along winter evening, 

in which Rosina Emmet has dove her work 

in best style of humorous art. Messrs. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. send us three 

books for the holidays, each admirable in its 

way. Wonder Hyes and What For, by Eleanor 

W. Talbot, is the richest and most elaborate 

of the three; handsomely bound in covers to 

imitate white birch-bark. The paper is heavy 

and the illustrations are of] chromotype, drawn 

and printed with much care. The disposition 

of each page is carefully considered and ar- 

ranged to harmonize with the general impres- 

sion. The text, in good, sharp type, carries on 

the two little wanderers through a succession of 

simple adventures in the natural unwinding of 

child-life, a chapter on the ‘‘ Keramic Kraze”’ 

as it affects babies, and so on at last toa weary 

head laid on a welcome pillow. The next 

from the sat.e house is The Little Folks Black 

and White Painting Book, which is not designed 

to meet an ephemeral purpose, but to amuse 

and to instruct the “ Little Folks.” The illus- 

trations in silhouette are very good, and are 

accompanied by rhymes, stories, and new ver- 

sions of old rhymes, cleverly done by George 

Weatherby. Pictures to Paint, by the same 

publishers, and with stories and verses which 

are also by George Weatherby, is a series of 

illustrations in outline and eolor which is de- 

signed to follow in the wake of the preceding, 

and to furnish the little artiste with illustra- 

tions in outline and with colored copies to paint 

by. This house is rich in juvenile publi- 

cations, and have sent us another entertaining 
holiday book, which we are glad to notice—7he 
Two Gray Girls and their Opposite Neighbors, 

by Ellen Haile, with illustrations by Kate 

Greenaway, M. E. Edwards, and others. The 
author knows how to address children, and has 
laid herself out in this volume to get their at- 

tention and hold it. The book is not one for 
Sunday, and it is not written with any reforma- 
tory or didactic purpose. Itis simple, healthy 

diversion for young folks. If there is anything 
to object to in it, we have not found it, and we 

have found much to praise. The illustrations 
are very satisfactory, indeed. For example, 

the frontispiece, the two children on p. 46, 
“Bell and the Burton’s Gardener,’ opp. p. 

84, and the sweet little procession on p. 193. 

Chapter xi ends with as good a bird-song 
(** The Little Orioles”’) as is likely to be pub- 

lished this winter. The Little Folks’s Bible 
Gallery, by Jennie B. Merrill and published by 
the same house, is a book of far less merit as 
to the illustrations. It depends for its success 
on Bible stories, retold in simple phrase and 
printed in large type. 

.... We had been led to fear that the literary 
remains of the Rev. C. D. Helmer, D.D., might 
not be sufficient to give an adequate concep- 
tion of him as a poet or as a preacher: We 
are glad to have this apprehension dissipated 
by the publication of the memorial volume, 
Charlies D. Helmer. An Harnest Life of Faith by 
Grace (A. 8. Barnes & Co.). The compilation 
of this volume has been a work of love, and is 
one of the many testimonies of the strong hold 
of Dr. Helmer on the affections of his friends. 
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There have been many collaborators ; but over 
them all has presided, as we understand, the 
loving and faithful spirit of a surviving wife. 
The bright, graceful, and poetic personage of 
Dr. Helmer from his youth up remains im- 
pressed on our memory. It is many years 
since we saw him last, many more since we 
saw him first ; but the portrait in the forefront 
of this volume is the picture of the man 
we saw before he was yet a man and of 
the brilliant pastor he afterward became. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Bryant 
recognized the merit of his poems and 

wished them to be published. We cannot here 

say more of them than that they are marked 

with a peculiarly sweet versification, always 

bright and not deficient in imaginative power. 

We mention this because the same qualities 

were conspicuous in his prose and aided him 

in the pulpit. Let him say what he would, 

the melody never failed in his sentences. A 

certain aroma of sweetness and of light 

breathed around the man. ‘Phe people of the 

four congregations where he ministered re- 

member this still. There are many striking 

passages in the sermons here printed, and 

others yet more striking among the fragments. 

The fugitive scrap onthe “‘ Divine Arithmetic ” 

has already arrested many readers in the gen- 

eral press. We regret that pictorial art had 

nothing better with which to honor this good 

pastor than the cut facing page 52. As to his 

intellectual position, he belonged: rather with 

the “Swan of Cambray” than with the 

“Eagle of Meaux.’’ He pushed the democratic 

view of the Church so far as to decline his 

doctorate and to be unwilling to receive the 

title of Reverend. He wished to stand on the 

plane of the people and fretted under the 

fetters of a professional ministry. He had 

plenty of good, healthy, forcible ambition, 

but not of the selfish nor irritable kind. He 

aspired to nothing higher than to be the first in 

usefulness and fruitfulness among the breth- 

ren. When death came, and he saw it, he 

shut his mouth on a heart full of plans, aspir- 

ations, and tormenting pain, and died in the 

faith and patience of the saints, with his mind 

full of thoughts of those he loved on earth 

and of those who loved him in Heaven. 





....Above all recent books of its class we 
wish to call attention to The Gentle Heart. A 
Second Series of Talking to the Children, by Alex- 
ander Macleod, D.D. (Robert Carter & 
Brothers.) Such a book as this is a blessing to 
the Church of God and to the world. It is 
equally good for the children and for their 
elders. We hardly know whether to say that 
it opens with a picture, a poem, or a song ; but 
as it opens, so it flows on, a stream of grace- 
and truth to the end. There are artists in 
religion—artists endowed by the Creator and 
trained in his school. Their special function 
is to see the divine in life #nd make other men 
see and love it, to rehabilitate and freshen the 
eternal truths, and make them live and breath 
among other living and breathing things. 
Alexander Macleod is so far away that we may 
be permitted to say he is one of these artists ; 
and this book, The Gentle Heart, is one of the 
creations which, while other men admire, all 
Christian people are bound to give thanks for. 
We would gladly print pages from the book ; 
but,as wecannot do that, we say : Get the book 
and read it; and don’t omit the chapter on 
“ Christ Reshaping the Heart.” Would there 
were more books like this to go into the Sun- 
day-achool libraries. 


....On the whole, there is no better form 
fora vook of devotion to assume than the 
lyrical. Sir R. Palmer’s collection of hymns is 
the valued assistant of great numbers of be- 
lievers, both in their daily devotions and in 
their hours of occasfonal meditation. Mise L. 
B. Humphrey’s little volume, He Giveth Songs 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a modest collection 
of religious lyrics, not from all the Christian 
ages, but from the present times. The collec- 
tion has, therefore, as would be expected, the 
merits and the demerits which exist in the piety 
of the times. It will unquestionably meet 
with a response, because it is the voice of 
modern piety singing the songs that echo in 
its own breast. There may bein this hand- 
book too much of subjective experience, too 
much dwelling on the shadowed path of life, 
and a disposition to place an exaggerated 
value on Christian sentiment. But, if this is a 
fault, itis the fault of the times, and will, of 
course, characterize a collection of religious 
lyrics which represents faithfully the religious 
voices of the times. Among the charming 
Igries in this collection, none are better than 
Mrs. Charles’s “ Child in the Judgment-Seat,” 
and “‘My Psalm,” by Whittier. 

...-Here in Carl Krinken: His Christmas 
Stocking (Robert Carter & Brothers) on the 
very first page is a plain case of libel on that 
kindest soul, Santa Claus, wh» is accused of 
never putting anything into his sleigh for poor 
children. “He is too full of business” to 
eare for them, “and wrapped up in buffalo 
skins besides,”’ sothat, absorbed in his thoughts» 
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and his comfort, he is like “ the little girl who 
went down Broadway with ber muff and her 
doll. The hand outside the muff told the hand 
within that he had no idea what a cold day it 
was. And the hand inside said that, for his part, 
he never wished it to be warmer.”” All this lies 
at the very beginning of the book; but we are 
sure that the burly saint will forgive Miss 
Warner, seeing she has made a very bright and 
good book for him to put into Christmas stock- 
ings. Carl Krinken was poor ; but his stocking 
was full, and everything in it told him its story, 
from the red cent at the bottom to the hymn- 
book, and at last the stocking. Good stories, 
too; not exactly for Sunday reading all of 
them (some are,) and altogether they make a 
book that we should put into our Sunday- 
school library. But we should regret the type. 





.. The literature of the Premillennial view 
has received a large addition in the publication 
of The Approaching End of the Age, by H. Grat- 
tan Guinness (A. C. Armstrong & Son, pub- 
lishere). The author has evidently spared no 
pains in the compilation of this work. Al- 
though he is himself an Englishman, it was in 
this country that it first occurred to him to 
write it. He has made a conscientious endea- 
vor to bring his views to the light not only of 
Scripture, but of history and of science. The 
treatment of the question is in some important 
respecte new, and those who accept the 
author’s general theory of biblical interpreta- 
tion will derive great profit and encouragement 
from the study of this book. For ourselves, 
we differ toto celo with the author—first as to 
the treatment of prophecy and prophetic 
and symbolical Scripture, and next as to the 
promise of the Holy Ghost and his mission. 
The study of Archdeacon Hare’s ‘‘ Mission of 
the Comforter" settled this question for us, 
years ago, and we have never since found any 
reason to doubt that the whole Premillennial 
theory goes on a view of the Kingdom of Grace 
which is radically wrong and unhealthy. 


.--Jack and Jill, a village story, by Louisa 
M. Alcott (Roberts Brothers), is a fairly good 
book for juvenile readers, but not so eminently 
good as we expect from the author of “ Little 
Women” and “An Old-fashioned Girl.”’ In- 
deed, it awakens the apprehension that Miss 
Alcott is in danger of settling down into the 
lower estate of the ordinary story-writer. 
Nobody’s Lad, by Leslie Keith (Robert Carter 
& Brothers), is a story with more good purpose 
in it than anything else. It follows the history 
of a poor waif, Tim, into a louse of thieves, 
where he stood to his will to die rather than be 
trained asathief. A story of quiet love and 
another of simple life is curiously twisted up 
with ‘‘Tim’s”’ sad annals, and the whole lands 
at last in the heroic determination to live poor 
for the sake of the poor, and to renounce the 
rich uncle’s splendors, to share the lot of the 
poor sinners and sufferers of- London. The 
story makes free use of romantic material, 
without creating a romance, and hovers along 
the boundary of the novel and the Sunday- 
school book, without distinctly inclining to 
either. 


-++-Nick Putzel ; or, Arthur Gurney's Ruin, 
by George Koehler (Hubbard Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia), is written to expose the base arts 
and influences of what is known as ward-room 
politics and the formidable political power of 
the beer-saloon and the bar-room. The pic- 
ture here drawn is a sad one, and all the sadder 
because true to the life. Would that it might 
help to carry conviction to the American peo- 
ple of the immeasurable demoralization which 
attends the working of the political machine. 
This book proposes no measures of relief and 
leaves us to inquire why it was written. The 
day is passed, if it ever shone, when such vice 
could be suppressed “by unveiling it.” The 
root of all these monstrous evils Hes in the 
abuses of our political system. The national 
virtue will collapse unless the civil service is 
reformed, and we cannot afford to delay very 
long either. 





--.-8. E. Cassino, Boston, edits and pub- 
lishes The Naturalist’s Directory for 1880. It 
contains, arranged by states, the names and 
addresses of naturalists, chemists, physicists, 
astronomers, etc., with the indication of their 
special departments of study, and whether 
they have collections, and in what lines they 
ean give or desire exchanges. It is, of course, 
of extreme value for all who are interested in 
the natural sciences. Being interleaved, it 
aflords opportunity for manuscript additions 
and notes. For example, in Connécticut no 
Dana is given except Edward 8. Dana, Ph. D. 
We do not find the Rev. George F. Wright in 
the Massachusetts list, nor Prof. Young in 
the New Jersey list ; but we are surprised at 
the general fullness of the lists. There are 
also lists of scientific books, periodicals, and 
societies for the past year. , 


--.-Some time in 1880 Roy’s Dory at the Sea- 
shore was copyrighted by D. Lothrop & Co,; 
but when that firm published it, or when the 
Rev. Edward A. Rand wrote it and dedicated 











it to “May,” there is nothing in the book to 

l. It belongs in the “‘School and Camp 

éries” and is a good book ; but, as it seems 
to us, too much spun out. But we must add 
that a good critic at our elbow, who is well 
acquainted with the boy mind, insists: ‘‘ It is 
not too long for boys, provided they like it at 
all.” It isa boy story, at all events, with good, 
innocent fun in it; and which holds up as it 
goes a worthy aim, that even a boy who was 
heart and soul a boy might be all the better 
and happier for following. 


...-How Nora Orena Saved Her Own, by L. 
T. Mead (Robert Carter & Brothers), is a book 
of good stories named from the first. Two are 
f-om Irish peasant-life, and the others turn on 
histories which a Christian worker might gath- 
er among the London poor. The author says 
he does not like the moral of “‘atale,”’ and 
has evidently written his stories with a whole- 
some feeling on this point ; but they all carry 
their own moral with them. Sometimes his 
phrases are a trifle too broad, as when he writes 
of “ big surprises ”’; but there is much fine feel- 
ing and manly Christian character in the book, 
and good, healthy, interesting reading. It is 
good for the Sunday-school or church library, 
and the type is very good. 


.. Wayside Gleanings, by Evalyne T. Perine 
(J. 8. Ogilvie & Co.), is by a young lady who 
saw a little of Europe,and rushed on to the 
conclusion that she had seen much, and who 
supposed that her native but inexperienced 
intelligence and untrained but quick eyes 
qualified her to pass judgment on whatever she 
saw. A traveler who supposes that the glove 
held aloft in a bronze knight’s hand refers toa 
glove establishment that once occupied the 
place, and who gives more time to Madame 
Tussaud’s wax figures than to the Royal Gal- 
lery, may certainly be told that it requires 
much knowledge to be a good observer of men 
and manners. 


.-Dr. Ray Palmer, so well known to every 
one by his sacred lyrics, has collected in Voices 
of Hope and Gladness, published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, a number of his later verses. 
A portion of them are hymns, but the larger 
part are rather to be read than sung; and, 
while they please by their rhythmic structure, 
will be found fruitful expressions of a true 
and ripe Christian experience. The title of 
the book is happily chosen, and indicates the 
cheerful character of the trustful Christian 
experience, resting on an abiding faith, which 
prevades all of Dr. Palmer’s. writings. Quite a 
number of the poems first appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


....Soldiers of the Cross: A Story of Flam- 
Borough Head is a well-written English story, 
republished by Robert Carter & Brothers. As 
might be guessed from the title, the scene is 
Isid among seafaring people, whose simple life 
and honest speech enables the writer to ex- 
press the evangelical truth with great plairness 
and simplicity and in ways that may be ex- 
pected to win the attention of unconverted 
readers. It is a good book for the Sunday- 
school and for pastors to use among their 
people. 


-++-The first year of Harper's Young People 
fs bound fn a fine large volume, and is rich in 
fMlustrations and in excellent reading-matter of 
both the instructive and the amusing sorts. The 
popularity which it has so rapidly achieved is 
deserved, and we confidently expect further 
improvement. 


.--.Volume XXV of Lippincott’s Magazine 


makes 2 goodly book and embraces the first 
half year of 1880. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee’s “ Bricks with- 
out Straw,’”’ which was published some weeks 
ago, has been called for at a rate so far exceed- 
ing the facilities for manufacturing that the 
publishers have found it necessary to make a 
duplicate set of plates, as they were compelled 
also to do to meet the demand for “‘A Fool’s 
Errand.” The publication of “ Bricks without 
Straw” has also stimulated the sale of “A 
Fool’s Errand,” of which over 100,000 have 
been sold and which is now being printed at 
the rate of 5,000 copies a week. 


A short serial by Mrs. Burnett, author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” etc., will begin in the 
February Scribner. Meantime, Mrs. Burnett is 
writing what promises to be her longest novel, 
for Scribner’s Monthly. Ite scene is laid in 
Washington. Mr. Cable’s new serial, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame Delphine,” will also begin in February 
and run through three or four numbers. Mrs. 
Schayer’s “ Tiger-Lity” will be concluded in 
the January number. 


John B. Piet, Catholic publisher of Balti- 
more, Md., has purchased from the estate of 
the late John Murphy the copyright and bal- 
ance of the edition of the “‘ Acta Decreta Con- 
cilii Plenarii Baltimorensis Secundi,” and will 
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clergy. This work is the authorized laws of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. It 
embraces all the acts of the late Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore. 


Twenty-five short stories, written for the 
Christian Register, by Susan Coolidge, Mary ©. 
Bartlett, Clay McCauley, Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, Sargent Flint, and others, have been col- 
lected by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, for republica- 
tion in book form, under the title “‘ Christmas 
Day and All the Year.” The volume, which 
promises to be an attractive one, inside and 
out, is to be ready December first. 


The London subscription edition of Longfel 
low’s poems has been completed by the issue 
of Part 30. This edition contains over six hun- 
dred illustrations, drawn expressly for it, and 
‘on no other work,” says The Publisher's 
Weekly, “have so many of the best American 
artists co-operated.”’ 


John James Piatt has in press a volume 
entitled ‘‘Idyle and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley... W. E. Dibble, of Cincinnati, will 
publish the book in time for the Holidays, 
with several illustrations from designs by H. 
F. Farny, J. A. Knapp, and Geo. H. Boughton. 


The Second Series of Samuel Phillips Day’s 
“ Life and Society in America’’ was published 
some days since. The first edition of the First 
Series is entirely exhausted, andthe publishers, 
Messrs. Newman & Co., of London, have been 
compelled to issue a second edition. 


Archibald Forbes, the famous war corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, is prepar- 
ing for The Youth’s Companion a series of 
articles relating his personal adventures on the 
great battlefields of Turkey, Zulu Land, and 
in the Franco-Prussian War. 


Messrs. Cerf & Son, of Versailles, are pub- 
lishing an interesting series of the old books of 
the old historians and critics of the French 
language in their ‘‘ Bibliotheque Historique de la 
Langue Frangaise.” 


A pew volume of ballads and other rhymed 
poems by Mr. Tennyson has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co., of 
London. 


Mr. Swinburne will soon contribute an 
art essay, in which Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton are discussed, to The Fortnightly Review. 
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MY WINTER ON THE NILE. 


By Cuaries DupLay Wanver. New Edition, revised. 
1 vol, 12mo, uniform with “In the Levant,” $2. 
[From Gen. Geo. B. McClellan.) 

“It is the Nile-life over again—the people, the scen- 
ery, the changing, eventful, always strange and 

* always pleasant life; not sketched, but fully painted 
with wonderful completeness and no less beauty and 
truthfulness.” 

[Prom Gen. L. P. Di Ceanola.) 

“Mr. Warner's pictures of Oriental men, manners, 
and incidents are, to one who has lived so long in the 
East as I have, positively photographic reproductions. 
How could a passing traveler so thoroughly appre 
ciate and so sharply outline the peculiarities of all 
classes of people 7?” 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By Caries DuDLEY WaRKkER. New Edition. 12mo, 62. 


Wm. C. Prime, LL. D., says of this book and of “My 
Winter on the Nile”: “ Whether one has been in the 
East, or is going to the East, or does not expect ever 
to go, these books are of all travel books the best, be- 
cause most truthful and companionable, guides, hav. 
ing in them the very atmosphere and sunlight of the 
Orient.” 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By Cuaries Duper Warren. New edition, enlarged 
by the addition of two new sketches. “Little 
Classic” style, 18mo, 75 centa. 


TWO NEW “LITTLE CLASSICS.” 


Edited by Rossirzer Jounson. 


NATURE, containing “A Hunting of the Deer,” by 
Warner; “Dogs,” by Hamerton; “In the Hem- 
locks,” by Burroughs ; “A Winter Walk,” by Tho- 
reaun;: “Buds and Bird Voices,"’ by Hawthorne; 
“The Fens,” by Kingsley ; “Ascent of the Matter- 
horn,” by Edward Whymper; “Ascent of Mount 
Tyndall,” by Clarence King; “ The Firmament,” by 
Ruskin. 

HUMANITY, containing “Chumming with a Sav- 
age,” by C. W. Stoddard; “ Doctor Marigold,” by 
Dickens; “A Brace of Boys,” by Fits Hugh Lud- 
low ; “ George the Third," by Thackeray ; “Juliet,” 
by Mrs. Jameson; “ Is Life worth Living?” by W. 
H. Mallock. 

Price, $1 each. The two volumes in one, untform 
with the eight-volume edition of “ Little Classics,” 
$1.50. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re, 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


“BISHOP HOP LITT LEJOHN’S NEW BOOK. 


Conciones ad Clerum. 


By A. N. Litriesonn, D.D., Bishop, of Long Island. 
839 pp.. i2mo, ‘cloth, 1.50. 


“It is a book which every clergyman will find ex- 
ceedingly helpful.”—The Churchman. 


BRIAR HILL LECTURES, 


Certain Aspects of the Church. 
By Jouw Corton on, DD. 172 pp., 12mo, cloth, 


“It breathes a fine cathelp op epics and and ts full of lofty 
and generous thoughts.” 


The Chevalier’s Daughter. 


By Locy ELLEN GvERNsEY. 873 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ We venture the assertion that no novel of to-day 
fis more intensely interesting in its exciting events, 
nor does any of them tell a more Coughing love story 
more gracefiilly.”— The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


*,’ For sale by all Booksellers. Copies mailed on 
receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
THE 





Baga of La Ral, 


ed from the French of Lewis Delmas, by 
@roncr TS CATLIN. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


CONTEMPORARY seneinadien Includt 
an Essay on Thiers from rsonal recollections, and 
Sketches of Dupanloup, Arnaud de l'Ariege, Vinet, 
Adolphe Monod, Frederick Rubertson, Vernev, Strauss 
compared with Voltaire, ete. By E. de PRESSENSE, 
D.D., Author of “The Farly Years of Christianity,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
SISTER AND SAINT. A Study of the Life of 
po ueline Pascal, Nun of Port Royal. By SOPHY 
THROP WEITZEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
“a MORIALS OF FRANCE RIDL, > § 
tN BRGAL = By her sister, i! ed 
— 4 illustrations. tans, dome cioth, $1 re 
TH SONPEL mR AgE ES . In Pattee to 
Ont ee Christianit Ry the iv. WM. TAY- 
R, 12mo, cloth, 
THE TW Miss aN AWS 
the Author of “Jan gEA and. AWSONS, Br |. 
Fleming,” ete. 12mo, ‘cloth, $1.50 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


The Christmas Double Part of 


The Young, Ladies Journ, 


CONTAINING 
Four Splendid Celored Supplements, 
PICTURE, CHARMING and HIGHLY te 
PICTU a bg Mtge at QeLous. ee 
FE ENGAGED RIN 
FOU hy "EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 
OF COMPLETE CHRISTM. STORIES, NEW ’ 
comptes Sart Watt So themenee ane 
‘om —~4 r cht Sa ements 
Two of 144 large pesce. w ih semerses ius. ° 
trations, 5. one of *t oes Inte img and 
Attractive Heliday Numbers ~~ — f— 
Price of the Double Part, includ all b ple- 
ponte, 70 cents, post, a. or double thee 
ponsniy Parts. Sold by all Book ' and News- 


sone enka BATION ATU Gin. 





Christmas “St, Nicholas.” 


A special Holiday Number, designed 
for boys and girls everywhere. whether 
regular readers of the magazine or not ; 
the best and (by reason of its immense 
edition, 105,000) the cheapest Christmas 
book published. Price 30 cents. 


A brilliant Holiday cover; superb pictures 
by the best American artists ; a capital acting 
operetta for children, ‘“‘Tuz Lanp or Nop,” 
with words and music ; a splendid story by 
Washington Gladden, “A CurisTMas DINNER 
WITH THE MAN IN THE Moon,” the illustra- 
tions of which rival Dor#’s; “Kix@ ARTHUR 
AND HI8 KniGuts,” by Sidpey Lanier; one of 
Frank R. Stockton’s inimitable Farry Stortizs ; 
the ‘‘ TREasuRE-Box or LITERATURE,” etc. 
etc.—in all, thirty-three departments and 
contributions. 


A Grand Holiday Gift-Book of 100 Pages, 


printed on tinted paper, Illustrated with scores 
of charming pictures, for only 30cents. Ask 
for the Christmas (December) St. Nicuo.as. 
Four editions of last year’s Holiday Number 
were demanded. For sale everywhere after 
November 30th. Subscription price, $3 per 
year. 
Sorrpyer & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


OHN B, PIET, 
7d Ba timore Bites jo, Baltimere, Md. 





THER. RYAN'S POEMS. 

Revised and enlarged, ill with a rait of 
the author and other fine engravings. 1 , cloth, 
$2.00. Cloth ge otene 

Another ed 4to, with red lines around 
the pages, printed ¢ on heavy tinted paper. Cloth, gilt 

edges, 6: Levant morocco, $6; antique morocco 
extra 


The new edition of the poems of this popular 
Southern American enlarged | been carefully revised 
by the author, and en by the addition of sev- 
eral aeons ane id Importan: Ty 

VENTURES OF A DONKEY 
antl from of Mme. le Comtesse de 


the 
Segur. Illustrated with ahout 50 spirited engravings. 


- ead st of, her Henry, the 
‘or the good o' young son, Hen: Countess 
e Segur wrote “The Adventures of @ Donke . 2s 
book full of laughable incidents and enter 
lessons in kindness, patience, and consideration. for 
the feelings and rights of others. A very sprightly 
translation has been made of these “ Adventures,” 
ww —_ are now offered to the public in their English 


HE HISTORY OF MARYLAND. 
By J. quence Scuarr, Esq. ,o—e with Portraits 
of Prominent Men, Views, P lans, & 


50, 
gecroet era, 


50 ce 
S. A Tale < of the Time of 
Blesaed arent Mary Al ue. By the author of 
ne.” 16mo. cloth, 


. $1. 

STONELEIGH OF BTONEREION, and other Tales. 
By the same author. 16mo, cloth, & 1.25. 

A QUARTER OF AN HOUR'S SOLITUDE. Take and 
Read: Read and Reflect. Translated from the 
French of Ly ares. "g2mo, 96 pages, flexible 

morocco. 


cloth, red edges. Net, 25 cents, Levan 
Net, 60 cents. 





THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1881 WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories 


by Evizapers Stuart or of “ The Gates 


and Hewry JAMES, 1. wuthor a “The American,” 
“ The Europeans,” ¢ 


Short Stories and Sketches 


by Harrizt Beecuer Stowe, T. B. Atpricn, SARAH 
Orne JEWETT, CONSTANCE FENTMORE WooLson, MARK 
Twain, Rose Texey Cooxe. 


Essays 


on Mograghteat, nistestoat, | ont social subjects 

| Ag be Suirn; Epw. Everett HALe, on 

e political, | and “religions life of the 

a in al, Be time Christ; Wnims M. Ros 

on, on on The Wives of the Poets JouN FIsKE, on 
f 


Eel, and Folk-Lore of our 
esas — 
ety ts crime 


DuepaLe, on “The 
Travel Sketches 


in Norway, by H. H., and excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and interesting people. 


ye 
tion 0! 


Discussions of Living Questions 
in politics, education, industry, one  seligten ty per 


sons specially qualified to hem thoroughly 
and in an unpartionn spirit. 


Tue ATLantic furnishes its readers in the course of 
the vear as much reading as is contained in Tiventy 
Ordinary Volumes of 900 pages each. 


Toeataliew. Bryant, Whittier, ian. 
$5.0); with two portraits, $6.00; h three portraits, 
$7.00; —_ four portraits, $8.00; with all five por 
traits, $9.00. 

Rr The anndeve J ag November and December will 
be sent free to 7 THE ATLANTIC 
Sor 1881 who x! Defore December 20th. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter to 7 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW WORK BY MRS. CHARLES. 
Women of Christendom. 


Being Sketches of the 


NOTABLE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF 
AISTORY, 


by the author of the “ Schinberg-Cotta Family.” 
12mo. §1. 
DODD, MEAD #& COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
755 Broadway, New York. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Vehose of of Hope and Gladness. 


In’ Christo. By J. R. Macduff, 

The Cup of Ce Consolation. ai 
Sa cgliendialaleii a 

The End of a Coil. A Sto By 
the author of the “‘Wide, Wide W: ” * 19mo. 1% 


My Desire. AStory. By the same. 17 
Som, Boo Moon, and Stars. 


Carl , ees Christmas 
Stecking. 9 illustrations..................... 


100 
Book of Job. Mlustrated by Gilbert. «50 
Cowper’s Task. Illus. by Foster. 3 50 
DA ubigne’s H History of the Ref- . 


@rmation. 18 Vols. ........00. cecccccseccceees 


Fletcher’s Family Devotion.... 5 00 


enry’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 5 vols., quarto.............-..ceseeeees ’ - 
Another edition, in 9 vols., ‘v0, cloth eocccesce 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
«"» Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 





A CATALOGUE OF 
Saucer. Bacster & Son's publications, including 
HEBREW, GREEK, LATIN, SYRIAC, 
CHALDEE, ARABIC, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and PORTUGUESE 


Bibles, Lexicons, , 
Concordances, 
Grammars, 


READING LESSONS, etc., etc. 
With the’ prices y reduced. Will be mailed 


great! 
gratis to any one desiring it by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Place, New York, 
Sole Agents for these Publications in the United 
States. 


 PITHE GREATEST LvINg AUTHORS, « such ach as 
E-Glndst 





ow, Thee 

y , Ma newArno id, 

Turgu ent eniel, canigien Ruskin: 
onnyesa, Ere apd many others, 


Littell’s | Living Age. 


e In 184i Tue Livina Ace 
ar, admittedly unrivalled & ies won eves 
ring the year it will furnish to its readers produc- 

tions of the it 





a 


Nov- 


ma: oth racing th tholcest Se 
em e 
Sts b y the Leading Foreign 


elists, and 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 

of the foremost 
epee verecs 

itors, representing eve y department o of know 


ie ra Acris a weekly pant giving more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
inexpensive form, conside its great 
Taunt of matter, treat easowing wo its weekly 


t 
issue, and with a " satisfact 
no other 


entire body of Foreign Periodical Lit- 


of Taz Livine Age toe American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an yey ie current | in 


hy Ancti: 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
y indicated by the following recent 
"Opinions. 
m Ans noms other forte can $0 
‘or 60 : 
much instruct tion and be got inso smalla 
Gpace 
“There is no other publication like ft. It is known an: 
d by all who desire to keep abreast with the post hore 
ed thought of the Engiish speaking world.”— Episcopal 





, at trifting expense onsteing 
the readin Suing furnished, 
poe, oa quality of ht ond a iterary work of 


mm shown in 
ot ‘s by all aa the 
“It reprod ly the choicest articlesfrom the 
foreign ss oo fully, th who takes it does not feel 
the need of anytiting elas in the way of foreign perodical 
itera eee the best of ail ai tbe price of one.”—New York 
«Ita frequen t issue joapece enstite 3 to give 

all that the very ee ee furnish to 
th ole politica and aad 

ry eo! 5 

oe tiiethe full com the best that there is in 
acti os with tne choicest literature of the day."—Wew 

‘orks Tribune. " 
“The best of magazines to subscribe to.”—Gasette, 
“Comparatively aking, magazine pub- 

— Commer 


“ ‘estment of eight dollars, in the 
word of WT itersture, that will yield equal returns.”—The 


“ alone r fairly keepup with all 
ts tinportant “in the iterators ator, Ba 
gt *_New York Evening P 


Sa -TONEW SUBSCRIBERS ter toe 
ste REY syne or year 
Jan. Ist, the numbersef of 1880 issued 
Wruer the of their supecr ptions, will be sent gratis. 
Club Prices for the Best Home and For- 
eign Literature. 





“Possessed of Tax Lrrmce Acs and one or other of 
gut vivacana American monthieg a saberibe: vil fd 
Bennet Seommans Gee 
$10.50 $0 Yun Lrvewe Age.and any one ofthe American 





Monthlies Harper will be 
a x4 *, for 50 Acs 
and the , OF Appleton’s o 
otis 








, New York. 
PE. THY oe —- OTHER BAL- 
Ilustrated in Water Colors by 
Rosina Emmet. re 8v0, $2.50. 
Pretty Peggy is not a book exclusively Sor 
children ; but might appropriately serve 
asa table-book, with the full assurance that tts 
pictures and verses would 


drawings are very clever, by turns delicately 
Gochioned or F nesy 3 humorous, and the old- 


which they illustrate are 
os eee The Bookseller, London. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


‘The Spiritual Songs Series.” 


200,000 in less than two years. 


Of Rev. Dr. Rostnson’s latest hymn and tune-book 
for church use, ‘* Spiritual Sengs for Church 
and Choir,”’ Rev. J. E. Twitchell, of Cleveland, O., 
says: “ A committee of my church, after careful ex- 
amination of nearly all modern hymn-books, finally 
recommended for adoption Dr. Charles S. Robin-on's 
SrrrituaL Sones. We are fully satisfied that we have 
made selection of the best book extant.” This work, 
the first of the SrrarrvaL Sone Srures, was issued in 
January, 1879; the popular prayer-meeting edition, 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship” (of 
which the N. Y. Evening Post says: “Its convenience 
and desirability can scarcely be too highly praised”), 
followed in the spring of the same year, and in July 
last the third book of the series, ** Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday-schos},“ was published. 
Of these three more than two hundred thousand 
copies have already been printed. They probably 
constitute the most popular sertes of hymn and tune- 
books ever issued In America. The price of “Srir- 
ITuaL Soxes FOR CHURCH ASD CHormR” is $1.20 to 
churches in quantities; the edition for prayer-meet- 
ings ts sold at 60 cents im quantities. Returnable 
sample copies sent free for examination. 

Of “SPmiTvaL Sones FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL” the 
National S.-S. Teacher says: “The book is just such a 
one as we would like to see in the Sunday-school.” 
The Interior (Chicago) says of it: “We know of no 
other book so excellent for the service of song, nor so 
admirably fitted for cultivating a love for really good 
hymns and good music.” Sample copies sent for 25 
cents; price to schools, 40 cents. Itis highly com- 
mended by Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent and by the leading 
newspapers of all denominations. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


___743 Broadway, New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED» 


DRIFTING. 
T. Bocnanan Reap. With numerous 
full- and = by ny engraved in the 
‘Small 4to, o, elegantly t beand “4 ry or 
Ay ter in colors, $3.00. Turkey 
DICK CHEVELEY. 


His aaventunes and Misadventures. w. a 
uare 12mo, cloth, with -page Fins. 
trations. go 


luck ont it will do 8 good 
Pt Ly! “Fas nied 


MOSAICS OF LIFE. 
 * Powry § and poem, fiustvatione of the Various 
Bee cerheed, Fouch sing! Single fe Lite and Old — 
EuZAneTH . THURSTON. ustrated. Large 12mo, 
attractively 7 bound ime cloth, black ro gold, 
et A will secure it a place 


ice volumes which are to be found in 
are esteemed of more value 
”— Boston Juurnal. 


In Search of the Castaways. 








of this volume, has 
this beautiful and 


tic Narrative of the Loss of Ca) Grant 
of the brig “ Britannia” and of the Adventures of 
Children age Friends in 2 Seeoray a4, Res- 
ie. a Vo orld. ES 
my OO of" Fwenty Thousand Leagues Under 
” etc. New F Illustrated with 1 
Engravings. 8vo, extra . 
“The story is so told that old and young 
will be fascinated. read under the 


. Noone 
pressure of haste. Take it up leisurely, read it with 
ease, and it will prove en ning and instructive. 
It isa very handsome book."—Chicago Evening Jour- 


ON THE RHINE, 


AND Orusn Sunrcuns ¢g Evnorzas Teavm. By igen 
Wister, epwaKp Kino, land others.” With 
Sarak B. 
ailt top, $3. = 


THE BEEF BONANZA; 


on, How To Get Ricn on THE Pears, Zt - 
scr Cattle-Gro Farming, 
fait ae aes ee Bator 
author np jen 
= Chief,” . 
trated. 12mo, ¢ 


KATE : COMERFORD; ; 


Saxercuzes oF Garrison Lirs. - ag 
OTfmORNET. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
RHONA. 
Mrs. Fo author of “Viva,” 
A Bevel. By Mrp. Toanesran, va, 


‘i> paper cover, 50 cents. 


BEATRICE BOVILLE, 


aXD OTHER STORIES. ot: ea “ Strath- 
more,” “Moths,” “ ate Te Cheap 
Edition. Time, paper cover, C0 cones. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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. W, BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, N. Y., 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


The Schools of Modern Art in 
Germany. 


By J. BzavryeTon ATKINSON. Illustrated 
with 16 etchings and numerous wood en- 
gravings. 4to, cloth extra. $12. 


Bibliomania in the Present Day 
in France and England: 


or some account of celebrated recent sales, 
giving the price at which the more important 
books were sold, together with the prices 
brought by the same books at previous sales. 
From the French of Philomneste, Junior. 
With a notice and Portrait of Trautz Bau- 
zonnet. 12mo, only 250 copies. $1.50. 


Life, Work, and Opinions of Hein- 
rich Heine. 


By Wi1i1aM StTIGanp. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth. Portrait. $3.75. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


The Complete Works of Rem- 
brant, 


with Description and Notes by CHARLES BLANC. 
Forming a Catalogue Raisonnée of all of 
REMBRANDT’s Works, with reproduction in 
Sac-simile of all his etchings. 356 plates in 
all. 8 vols., royal foNo. 


The Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth 
an Angle. 


By Dame JuLiana BEeRNERS, Fac-simile repro- 
duction of the first edition, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, at Westminster, in 1496. 
Demy 4to, printed on hand-made paper and 
tastefully bound. $5. 


NEARLY READY. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “TREATYSE OF 
FYSSHYNGE WYTE AN ANGLE.” 


The Book of St. Alban’s. 


By Dame JuLiana Berwers. Containing the 
TREATISES on HAWKING, HunTrING, and HEr- 
ALDRY. Printed at St. Alban’s, by the 
Schoolmaster Printer, in 1486. With an 
Introduction by WILLIAM BLapEs, author of 
the “Life and Typography of Caxton.” 
Printed on hand-made paper, Demy 4to, with 
wide margin, and handsomely and appropri- 
ately bound in vellum, with uncut edges, 
$15.00. A few copies in paneled calf at 
$30.00. 





Don Quixote. 


New TDlnstrated Library Edition. Translated 
from the Spanish of Morrecx. Illustrated 
with 37 original etchings by Latauzz. Vol. 
Tl. To be completed in 4 vols. 


Racinet’s Costume Historique. 


Part 10, with 15 Chromo-Lithographic Dlustra- 
trations and 10 in Camaieu, folio and 4to. 
*,* An elaborate Catalogue of the above, with full 
descriptions, gratis on application. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


FOR CHILDREN! | This Magazine will begin 


the year 1881 with a new 
elega: 





and mt Cover and 

THE other Snprosemente, It 
will continue to surpass 

all imitators. The Janu- 

ary. Nember will prove 

githis. $1.50 a year in 

advance. £2 New Sub- 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. |terstr sfbecritine 2ou™ 
Send 10 Cents at once for a Sample 
Number and PREMIUM LIST. 
EXAMINE IT! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


Address The Nursery Publishing Co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
for 1881. 


The purpose of APPLeTons’ Journal has been to 
provide intelligent readers with literature of a per- 
manent and sterling character on all topics which 
affect public welfare and general culture, and it is the 
intention to adhere to this purpose in the future. 


Large space will continue to be given to Literary 
and Art Themes, to Discussions of Social Questions, 
to Critical and Speculative Essays, to Papers, original 
and selected, that in any way are likely to interest 
intelligent people or which will reflect the intellect- 
ual activity of the age. 


One of the recent features of the JourNaL has been 
the translation of brilliant Novelettes current in the 
French and German periodicals. The talent for 
writing artistic and highly finished stories or short 
novels is very notable among French authors, and the 
plan of presenting this superior fiction to American 
readers has been recognized as a unique and brilliant 
attraction. Noteworthy novelettes from British and 
home writers will also be included. 


Considerable space will be given to comprehensive 
and analytical reviews of important new books—not 
mere notices, but critical interpretations, with copt- 
ous extracts, in order to give the reader an intelligent 
conception of the scope, character, and flavor of every 
current work of wide-reaching interest. In other in- 
stances, books will be brought together in groups for 
careful and critical analysis. A sub-editorial depart- 
ment will be added, under the title of “ Notes for 
Readers,” in which will be preserved many minor 
things in li of int to readers. The liter 
ary feature of the Journal will thus be very full and 
valuable, accurately reflecting everything of import 
ance that is doing in the world of letters. 


“The Editor’s Table,” which has always enjoyed no 
little reputation for its acute and suggestive com 
ments on current themes, will be continued as hith 
erto. 

Finally, it should be observed that the subscription 
price is exceedingly low. A magazine of a very supe 
rior character, in the ample pages of which a large 








quantity of choice li is p d, at three 
dollars a year, affords a combination of cheapness 
and excellence deserving notice. 


Terms: 25 cents per number; $3 per annum, in ad 
vance, postage prepaid. A club of five will be sent 
one year for $12. 

The volumes begin January and July of each year. 
Subscriptions received for any length of time and 
may be continued for any period. 

APPLETON’s JOURNAL and THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY together for $7 per annum, postage prepaid. 
Full price, $8. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





WOR 
175,6 AGNIFICENT NGLISH 
aE eA Cu 
—GIVEN AWAY.—™ 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGCAT BROS. 
3 Beekman St., opp. Post-Office, New York. 


STANDARD SERIES. 
«ot Dickens’s Christmas Books. 


N S10. History of Engian 4. By Knight. Bech. $e. 

08. B rr x 

No. 11. ge . By jackie. pense on eesccere 10c. 

Nos. 21, Letters to Workmen. Ruskin. Each, t5c. 

Nos. 30,31. Memories of my Exile. By Kossuth. “ q 
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In the late Presidential contest Tam Trwzs has fairly vindicated, both in the department of news-gathering 
and in that of journalistic influence, ite recognized supremacy among the Republican newspapers of the 
country. The principles which have guided its political course in the past will continue to direct it in the 
future. 

The splendid success of the Republican Party has been due to faithful adherence to those principles; they 
appealed to the patriotism and the enlightened interest of the best portion of the American people; their 
just and judicious application by the Republican Administration just elected will secure to the party a future 
as brilliant and useful as its past has been. To this high aim THe Times will labor to contribute by con- 
scientious discussion of current events and by fair and fearless expression of what its conductors believe 
to be the best judgment of the party, unwarped by personal ambitions or narrow interests. 

Among the general features of the policy of Tae Tas will be: 

The Complete Establish tofas d Financial System ; 
The Security of the Equal Rights Accorded by the Constitution ; 
The Improvement of the Public Service ; 
The Emancipation, by Seasonable Fiscal Reform, of American Labor; 
Strict Economy in all Public Expenditure ; 
Opposition to Subsidies and Jobbery in Every Form ; 
Definite Responsibility, Firmly Enforced, in Public Servants. 








Tue Truks will, as in the past, be distinguished as an enterprising, accurate, and carefully-edited news- 
paper. The acknowledged excellence and fullness of its correspondence, by mail and telegraph, from all parts 
of the world, will be adequately maintained, and its facilities for collecting domestic and foreign news wil) be 


expanded to meet the increasing demand of our time. 
In the sphere of literary and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and general discussion, Tax Tres will 
address iteelf, as heretofore, to the appreciation of the educated and intelligent classes of the American people. 


IT WILL BE LIVELY WITHOUT BEING SENSATIONAL, 
* AGGRESSIVE WITHOUT BEING COARSE; 
at all times it will strive to be 


FEARLESS AND INDEPENDENT IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE RIGHT. 


No theories subversive of the principles on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence of 

e repose will be promulgated in its columns. 
aa rejects all advertisements of lotteries, of quacks and medical pretenders, and of all other agencies 
by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughout society. It will bein the future, as in the past, 


A NEWSPAPER ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY READING. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES is specially fitted to meet the requirements of those who seek more ample 
details of current news and fuller installments of current discussion than are furnished in the weekly issue. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY has a large circulation abroad and among the professional and mercantile classes, outside of 
the large cities,at home. At the reduced club rates now offered for this edition its popularity ought to be 
greatly 

of national and general interest from the 

THE WEEKLY TIMES, contatning selected editorials on topics 
columns of the daily issue, as well as aconcise summary of political, social, and foreign news, besides other 
features which recommend it to all classes of readers, is a paper admirably fitted to circulate in every por- 
tion of the United States. Its conductors will spare no effort not only to maintain its well-earned supremacy, 
but to make its popularity still more decided. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS IN FRANCE. 


Tne opinion appears to be pretty general 
in France that the’ Government has com- 
mitted a great blunder in so resolutely pur- 
suing the non-authorized religious orders. 
Whatever may have been the feeling regard- 
ing the breaking up of the establishments 
of the Jesuits, the proceedings against the 
other orders only attracts sympathy to them. 
It was the reluctance of De Freycinet to 
proceed with the enforcement of the decrees 
after the Jesuits were turned out of their 
houses, which caused his overthrow as head 
of the Cabinet; but, if his colleagues have 
not already become aware of the wisdom 





of his policy, they cannot, it would seem, 
long be left in doubt concerning it. A 
telegram sent from Paris to a London 
paper during the execution of the decrees 
says: 

“The news from the provinces is more 


than sufficient to confirm all reasonable men 
in their estimate of the blunder the Govern 
ment have committed in enforcing the 
second part of the famous decrees. Much 


as may be said against permitting the higher 
education of the next generation of French- 
men to remain in the hands of the Jesuits, 
there was no sufficient cause for waging 
war against inoffensive monks, and it was 
evident from the first that the Government 
would only succeed in making martyrs of 
the men whom they were bent on expelling 
from their homes. If the ministry are still 


determined to carry out their avowed de- 
termination to the bitter end, an immense 
amount of irritation will be husbanded up 
for future use.” 

The enforcement of the second decree was 
not so easy a matter as in the case of the first. 
Fuller accounts by mail show that there 
was considerable resistance. At Lyons an 


expelled Capuchin was escorted through the 
streets by a number of young men, when 
a workman cried out: ‘‘ Vivent les decrets.” 
The young men set upon him and stabbed 


him fatally; whereupon a great uproar en- 
sued, There were scenes of violence at 
Nantes, in which there were many arrests, 


two councillors-general being among the 
prisoners. The authorities were six hours 
in obtaining possession of the convent of 
the Capuchins. After breaking open the 


doors, the police, assisted by a large body of 
workmen, found their progress opposed by 
barricades, which were renewed as fast as 
the police broke them down, the besieged 
making the work more difficult by wound- 
ing the hands of their assailants with swords 
through the cracks in the barricades. At 
last a hole large enough for one man to 
pass throuch was made in the last obstacle. 
A few workmen entered and cleared away 
the remainder of the barricades; and final- 
ly a hundred contrived to enter the court. 
yard of the convent, where they quickly 
disarmed the inmates, taking away from 
them a large number of loaded canes, 
swords, life-preservers, and a few revolvers. 
The expulsion of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Toulouse from the convent of the Priests 
of Calvary, his own property, caused great 
indignation. The Government, anticipating 
trouble, took every precaution against out- 
breaks {n favor of the expelled orders and 
had troops drawn up near every convent. 
A demonstration of armed peasantry in 
favor of the Trappists of Bellefontaine was 
guarded against by 100 troops, a regiment 
being held in readiness to march at the 
shortest notice. At Orleans the Marists 
sought to prevent their chapel from being 
closed and sealed by removing the door; 
but the police overcame the obstacle and 
effectually barred and sealed the entrance. 
At Angiers the Capuchins barricaded their 
doors and bricked them up; but the police 
succeeded in removing the obstructions and 
effecting an entrance. Inside they found 
Bishop Freppel, a senator, and some others. 
The superior immediately excommunicated 
the commissaries of police. The monks 
were then expelled. The Franciscan Mon- 
astery at Bourges was so securely barricad- 
ed that the police only got in by climbing 
up to a window in the second story; and 
even then they could not reach the cells 
without breaking down a barricade. Every- 
where there was resistance to the execution 
of the decrees, with more or less excite- 
ment, A correspondent telegraphed to a 
London daily: 

“The Ultra-Radical organs blame the 
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Government for not carrying out their de- 
crees with sufficient promptitude and vigor. 
As regards promptitude, the charge is, 
indeed, a just one; for even the clerical 
papers themselves are entreating the minis- 
try to put an end to the suspense felt 
throughout the country by applying the 
coup de grace to the remaining congrega- 
tions. It is, however, difficult to see how 
the authorities could proceed with greater 
energy than they at present exhibit. When 
they press into the service garrison, gendar- 
merie, and police of a town; when they 
blockade every street in the neighborhood 
of the convents to be attacked; and, finally, 
when they batter in the doors with hatchets 
and pickaxes, surely they display an amount 
of vigor which ought to satisfy the most 
rabid anti-clerical.” 

Cardinal Guibert, Archbishop of Paris in 
letters to the French Government, sought 
to dissuade it from executing the second 
decree. He called attention to the views of 
the French Episcopate—that the suppres- 
sion of the religious orders is a menace 
against religious liberty. He said: ‘‘ The 
attitude of the dominant party is palpably 
unfriendly toward institutions and persons 
representing religion. This ill-will is be- 
trayed on every occasion—as, for instance, 
in connection with schools, the Budget, 
hospitals, and Bureaux de Bienfaisance, 
religious edifices of priests officiating in 
them, out door ceremonies of worship? etc. 
The inhabitants of our provinces, much at- 
tached to their religion, think they see in 
all these indications a general system of 
distrust or hostility not far removed from 
persecution.” He defended the religious 
orders, and declared they have no other 
object than the welfare of society. ‘They 
have been slowly created, at a cost of many 
sacrifices, without claiming any privilege, 
without shirking any duty. They have be- 
come for the secular clergy and for the 
bishops necessary auxiliaries for their min- 
istration, for education and charity; valua- 
ble instruments which Christian society can 
no longer dispense with. To trample upon 
the work of fifty years, in which all the 
Catholic families of the country have co- 
operated, would lead a whole class of 
French citizens to believe that the Repub- 
lic—a system which admits everybody—is 
closed to those who seek the free expansion 
of religious life.” When the Government 
should cease to treat the orders as rebels, 
they would be ready to enter into close 
relations with it and would be drawn by 
their own interests to seek legal recognition. 
In an appeal to President Grévy, he said: 


“The true enemies of the present Gov- 
ernment are not humble and peace-loving 
monks, who, in the depths of a monastery, 
are devoted to prayer and study, who in- 
struct children in a school, or tend the sick 
in the hospital. Its enemies are the men 
who seem to make a task of stirring up the 
Government to hostile sentiments or extreme 
measures against all that is respectable; 
men who attack the traditional religion of 
France as if it were an enemy of society, 
who—sometimes by stratagem, at others by 
force—labor to exclude it from education, 
to banish it from charity, to expel it every- 
where, and to drive from public office those 
who profess it. If those men prevail, the 
opinion will gain credit in the country that 
the system of government they represent is 
incompatible with religion; and when th- 
nation has been made to believe that the 
two institutions cannot subsist together, 
nothing will remain but to await the issue 
of a struggle which prudence commanded 
you to avoid. Catholics will this time, as 
they have done for eighteen centuries, wait 
with calm and confidence.” e 


The communities dissolved in Paris in- 
cluded the Capuchins, Dominicans, Marists, 
Minorites, Oblates, Redemptorists, Fran- 
ciscans, Assumptionists, and Sionists. One 
hundred and thirteen members were ex- 
pelled. The unrecognized male orders 
now practically cease to exist in France. 
Of 384 monasteries, with 7,400 inmates, 
there only remain the Carthusians and a 
few Trappists. Upon the opening of the 
French Chambers, the ministry submitted a 
statement, in which the following reference 
was made to the execution of the decrees: 

‘The laws which in France govern the 
condition of the religious congregations are 
not laws of accident and violence; they are 
laws of wisdom, necessity, and tradition. 
They form a part of the bundle of guaran- 
ties established by the foresight of our an- 
cestors for the defense of civil society and 
of the rights of the state—guaranties which 
a republican government can no more 
afford to disregard than any other and 
which it would be signally imprudent to 
disdain or enfeeble. ese laws are funda- 
mental. T are found at all times and in 
every country. They teach neither dogma 





nor conscience. To deny them is to deny. 
the state. Such is, nevertheless, the 7 
tacle which we are witnessing. led 
by passions which are rather political than 
religious, and with the significant co-opera- 
tion of the parties which the country has 
rejected, a certain number of congrega- 
tions, irregularly established, have organ- 
ized, with great outcry, a rebellion against 
the laws. It was important to put an end 
by general measures to a troublesome situa- 
tion for the sake of public peace. The non- 
authorized ————- have’ been dis- 
persed. The dissolution has been extended 
to all congregations of men who were not 
possessed of a legal title. It has been 
effected by administrative means, in con- 
formity with the right of the 
Government, in every case where the means 
of execution are efficacious and practicable. 
We have no intention of enforcing them 
against the congregationsof women. Their 
position will be regulated by other proced- 
ure. You may leave the care of that to 
the Government, who will have received 
your confidence, and you will enter with 
tranquillity upon your parliamentary work.” 





We have received from the Rev. 8. B. Flem- 
ing, of Arkansas City, Kan., intelligence of a 
remarkable revival among the Ponca and Nez 
Perces Indians, in the Indian Territory, south 
of Arkansas City, as follows : 

* On October 21st a committee appointed by 
the Presbytery of Emporia Synod of Kansas 
visited the Nez Perces at Oakland Agency, 
Indian Territory,to organize a church among 
them, should the way be clear. The committee 
found that for some time previously to their 
visit James Reubens and Archie Sawyer, the 
former Government interpreter and the latter 
a licentiate of the Presbytery of Columbia, 
both earnest, active Christian men and mem- 
bers of the tribe, had been laboring to bring 
these unfortunate members of their tribe to a 
knowledge of Christianity. Sawyer did not 
remain long with them, however, on account 
of his health; but Reubens has been faithful- 
ly instructing them in the duties of religion, 
and God owned the labors of his servants, 
graciously poured out his Spirit upon them, 
and the committee found fifty-nine of them 
ready to come out and make profession of 
Christ. These, after careful examination as 
to their qualifications, were baptized and or- 
ganized into the Presbyterian Church of Oak- 
land, Indian Territory. Several of the prom- 
inent members of the tribe, who were expecting 
to enter the organization, being absent, the 
committee determined to return and complete 
the organization and administer the cc ion 


well instructed in the duties.of religion. When . 
they came to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, a 
more grave and solemn assembly I never saw. 
All things were done ‘ decently and in order,’ 
most of the eommunicants, before partaking 
of the elements, breathing a silent prayer for 
the divine blessing. 

“They have been keeping up a daily prayer- 
meeting and assembling three times on the 
Sabbath for worship. We hope soon to be able 
to secure the services of a pastor for them all 
the time.” 


...-Father Gavazzi, of the Free Church of 
Italy, arrived in this city last Sunday. Though 
arriving, after a long and rough passage, Sun- 
day morning, he preached three times during 
the day, to large congregations. This is the 
aged minister’s third visit to America. He 
comes to raise money for the benefit of the 
Free Church, which has increased nearly five- 
fold since 1870, having now about 1,800 com- 
municants. Father Gavazzi expects to remain 
in this country six months or more, and will 
leave this city shortly for a tour in the South 
and West. Speaking of his work on Sunday, 
he said: 

“We are getting bravely on in this work. 
There is no longer any effort made to crush us 
out. The masses hear us gladly. It is only a 
few fanatics and now and then a priest in 
some distant province who attempts to 
interfere with us. We are as much under 
government protection as the Church of Rome 
itself. One may read the Bible in the streets 
of Rome to-day, or sing or speak, without 
molestation. e constitution of our Church 
is half pinay tee and half Independent. 
We have our General Assembly, which is com- 

of deputies from the united churches. 
At the same time, each church is independent 
of all others in its local affairs. We have 15 
ordained ministers, 15 evangelists, 49 elders, 67 
deacons, 11 deaconesses, more than 1,800 
communicants, 724 Sabbath-school scholars, 
1,328 pupils in our day and night schools, 21 
teachers im the day schools, and 36 churches, 
large and small, an‘ 35 out-stations, which are 
more or less frequently visited. Italy gives 
every promise of yet being numbered among 
the Protestant jonalities of the globe.”’ 


....On the occasion of receiving a deputa- 
tion representing one hundred Oriental Arme 
nian Catholics, who have returned to the 
Armenian Church, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople delivered a long address of welcome, in 
which the political or national side of the Arme- 
nian Church was made especially prominent. 
He said the incentive of their return was 
patriotism, and he hoped others would come 
back; for in “a foreign country and under 
foreign skies our native plants melt and dry 
up.” ‘ Where,” he asked, ‘‘are the numerous 





among them the first Sabbath of November. 
At the appoinied time the committee returned, 
and received thirty-four more into the Church, 
and ordained and installed three of their 
number as ruling elders. These men are 
remarkable for their wisdom and prudence, 
and were perhapsthe very best selection that 
could have been made. 

‘‘T am prepared to say that I think that God 
has been doing marvelous things among this 
people. Of more than one hundred persons 
received into the Church during my ministry, 
I hesitate not to say that the majority of these 
Indians witnessed as good a confession, for the 
opportunities they have had, as the same num- 
ber of white people would havedone. In fact, 
some of the public confessions made were the 
most remarkable I ever heard and will bear 
repeating. Notably among these were those 
of Tom Hill and Isaac Baldhead. 

**Tom Hill, who stands among the Nez Per- 
ces as Grant does among Americans, the man 
who planned Chief Joseph’s battles for him in 
the late Nez Perces War, who drew up the 
terms of surrender, and who by bis shill 
baffled Gen. Howard, of ‘the U. 8. Army, came 
out and made substantially the following con- 
fession : 


that to carry the bow and hatchet and — 
and to make war upon the whites and other 
tribes of Indians was the only way_that an In- 
dian could be brave and great. But now the 
light of the Gospel has come to me, and I re- 
nounce the false teachings and superstitions 
of my fathers as foolishness, and accept Chris- 
tianity, as the only hope.of the Indian and 
white man. I believe that the Great Spirit, 
whom we ignorantly worshiped, is the only 
living and true God, and that Jesus Christ is 
his son and my saviour. I believe that the 
Holy Spirit is my sanctifier and comforter, 
and henceforth Tom Hill, instead of 

his brother and loving war and bloodshed, 
strive in the spirit of the Gospel to loye his 
neighbor as himself. 1 desire to be 

in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.’ 


“This man has a far greater influence 


to-day among these people than Chief Joseph; " 


and, therefore, his conversion promises great 
good in the tribe. More than one-fourth of 
this little band, far from home, in a strange 
land, are now, we trust, intelligent followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. They seem to be 





Ar jans of Poland? Where are the Arme- 
nian inhabitants of the cities, of Europe? 
Where are the noble Armenians of Hungary 
going? Tell them to come and unite with us; 
let them participate in our efforts. Let us 
open new schools, encourage the existing ones; 
let the science and learning and the arts flour- 
ish among us; and, instead of working in 
opposition to each other’s interests and sep- 
arately, and so drying up our forces by em- 
ploying them against each other, let us unite 
our forces and employ them for the complete 
progress of our nation.” 


..+.The friends of the Rev. T. Pelham Dale 
are not idle while he is lying in Holloway 
Gaol. They are holding meetings, passing 
resolutions, and signing protests. Accounts of 
his arrest and imprisonment have been sent to 
all the ministers of state, the bishops, deans, 
ete. Mr. Dale is determined that no one shall 
conduct service in his church except by his 
appointment. On the first Sunday after his 
incarceration an appointee of the Bishop of 
London arrived at St. Vedast’s to take posses- 
sion; but he found the church closed, and a 
notice, signed by four churchwardens, affixed 
to the doors, stating that the church was temp- 
orarily closed for ‘necessary cleansing.” 
There was also a notice offering a reward of 
£2 to any person giving imformation of at- 
tempts to enter the church. The Bishop’s ap- 
pointee did not ask to have the doors forced, 
and retired, after waiting vainly for the war- 
dens to open the church. Mr. Dale is still in 
prison, we suppose, as no intimation has been 
given by the cable of his release. 


.-.-A petition has been sent to Prince Bis». 
marck praying that the Jews be restricted in 
their civil rights and that the absolute equality 
enjoyed by them with German citizens be 
abolished. An interesting discussion on the 
subject took place in the Lower House of the 
Prussian Diet. Herr Bachem, Court Chaplain 
Steecker, and others accused the Jews of ac- 
quiring wealth by disgraceful means. Herr 
Haenal denounced the revival of race hatred. . 
The -minister of state said the existing laws 
established religious equality, and the gov 
ernment had no intention of. proposing a 
modification of them. Herr Windhorst, Ultra- 
montane, said the question was a social one. 
Bote iAc ks pettation armanded for the 
Jews ought to be extended to the Catholics. 
The diseussion ended without a vote. 


...-Capdinal Guibert, Archbishop. of Paris, 
, in a pamphlet on the Religious Crisis 
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and Pacification in France, writes thus of the 
extremists in his own church : ‘‘ The doctrinal 
exaggerations of certain self-styled Catholic 
papers ; the needless controversies of certain 
members of the clergy; above all, the foolish 
attempt to connect religious with political 
parties have not a little contributed to excite 
unfortunate prejudices against religion.” 


....There are a number of colored churches 
calling themselves Disciples of Christ, being in 
harmony with the faith and principles of the 
large body called by that name. The General 
Convention of this body, which has been meet- 
ing annually, but is hereafter to meet biennial- 
ly, was held in October, in Glasgow, Ky. 
Twelve delegates attended, representing 
churches in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. 
Ten of them were from Kentucky. 


.-Some 400 of the 5,000 of the creditors of 
Archbishop Purcell have held a meeting in 
Cincinnati, and voted to employ additional 
lawyers, in order that the suit against the 
church property may be prosecuted more vig- 
orously. If the suit should be successful, one 
hundred congregations would lose their church 
property. 

-..-The Endowment Committee of Harvard 
Divinity School, whereof Dr. Bellows is chair- 
man, reports that of the $130,000 needed $18,- 
146 is yet to be raised. The Committee appeals 
“earnestly and confidently to the friends of 
theological education to complete the pro- 
posed endowment.” 


. Mr. M’All’s mission in France now has 
24 stations in Paris, 5 in Lyons, 4 in Bordeaux, 
and others in various towns. Mr. M’All says 
there never was a time of fiercer strife in 
France against all religion. 


.-The Rev. G. A. Smith, who will teach 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s class in Aberdeen 
Free College during the winter, is a young 
man, who was only licensed to preach last 
year. 


.+--The King of Sweden has asked the 
churches of Sweden to take up a collection for 
the benefit of Zion Swedish Lutheran Church, 
in Philadelphia. 


News of the Week, 


Dervish PasHa has entered Dulcigno, 
after an engagement with the Albanians. The 
Montenegrins at first demanded a month’s de. 
lay before occupying the town; but Dervish 
Pasha and the admirals of the fleet refused. 
The occupation was peacefully completed at 
midnight on the 26th. There is a general up- 
rising against the Turks in Albania. Turkish 
funds in London and Paris have risen, from a 
rumor that Mr. Rivers Wilson has accepted the 
presidency of an international commission for 
regulating the Turkish finances. 


--Queen Victoria has given President 
Hayes a desk or writing-table, elaborately 
carved, made from timber of Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Resolute,” discovered and extricated 
from the ice by an American whaler, after 
abandonment, and given to Queen Victoria by 
the President and people of the United States, 
in token of good-will and friendship. 


----The subject of the Jews was debated 
seven hours in the Lower House of the Prus- 
sian Diet, on the 22d of November .A dispatch 
from Berlin says that a great attempt is being 
made to excite the indignation of students 
against that race by the Stoecker party. This 
is already beginning to have an effect at 
Liepzig. 


... The Czar is really ill. He is anxious for 
the speedy official publication of his marriage 
with the Princess Dolgorouki. Prince Melikoff 
has been trying unsuccessfully to procure the 
assent of the Czarewitch and other members of 
the Imperial Family to the official announce- 
ment of the union. 


.-Gen. de Cissey’s libel suit has been tried. 
M. Laisant, the editor, and M. Chauvin, the 
manager, of Le Petit Parisien, have been con- 
demned the first to pay 4,000f. the second 
200f., while they are jointly responsible for 
8,0007. damages. 


..Ata requiem service in Paris, in honor 
of Lacordaire, the Abbé of Montsabre is to 
deliver a political address, treating chiefly of 
the monastic orders. Dominicans in the garb 
of their order will surround the catafalque. 


.-Mr. Parnell has issued an appeal to the 
American people, hoping all lovers of freedom 
will assist his agitation. Parliament is to meet 
January 6th. The disquiet in Ireland is still a 
matter of serious concern. 


--The report of the pecligehataasetis 


advoesies subsidies for American steamships 
carrying the mails, and the introduction into 














our postal system of savings-bank and tele- 


graph departments. 
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in supplying grain and flour has lead to a 
movement in the Hungarian Diet for the im- 
provement of water-carriage in Hungary. 


...-A statue of Alexander Hamilton, a gift 
to the city from his son, John C, Hamilton, was 
unveiled, with appropriate ceremonies, in the 
New York Central Park, Nov. 22d. 


----On June 80th 250,802 persons were re- 
ceiving pensions from the Government. The 
pensions average $103.84 each annually, an 
aggregate for all of $25,917,906.60. 


.«.. The Greenback vote of this state, that in 
1878 reached 75,000, sunk in 1879 to 23,000, and 
at the last election was only 12,300. The party 
will soon disappear altogether. 

... James C. Watson, the astronomer ; Gov. 
Williams, of Indiana; Leon Cogniet, the 
French painter ; and Estelle del Monte Lewis, 
authoress of ‘‘ Sappho,” are dead. 


..--Efforts are making to induce Congress 
to improve the Potomac front. President 
Hayes will make a recommendation to that 
effect in his Message. 


....The steamer *‘ Ortigia’’ collided, on the 
2th, with the French steamer ‘‘ Oncle Joseph,” 
near Spezzia. Only 50 out of 300 persons were 
saved, 

....It is reported that the place of Secretary 
of the Treasury in the next Cabinet has been 
offered to Sherman ; but Sherman denies it. 


--Baltimore’s grain trade has received a 
severe blow from the increase of elevator 
charges by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


.. United States Treasurer Gilfitlan’s report 
for the fiseal year 1880 shows an increase of 
nearly $60,000,000 in the receipts. 


....The canals in this state have been closed 
by ice, leaving 7,000,000 bushels of grain afloat 
on its way to the seaboard. 


..-.The insane asylum at St. Peter’s, Minn., 
proves to have been set on fire by a lunatic, 
because his supper was cold. 


eoeeThe mails, but not passengers, are to go 
through the St. Gothard Tunnel this winter. 


..--President-elect Garfield has been in 
Washington on a brief visit of business. 


.-.-There has been a fire in the Consolidated 
Imperial Mine at Virginia City, Nevada. 








AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


AS. FEANDRAT & C0, 


DApIRL, E. WILSOE. 


SETH C. KEYES. 








FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES, 


Elegant Town Cartia arriages now af our Warerooms, 
Broaghams, Landaus, Landaulets, 
Coupes, T-Carts, Village Carts, etc. 
372 and 374 Broome Street, N. Y. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


Purifies the blood. 

Builds up a debilitated system. 

Strengthens the digestive organs. 

Cures Kidney and Liver disorders. 

Eradicates Malaria from the system and in ma- 
larial districts ts ite infil 

It is one of the most pleasant and reliable natural 
remedies ever discovered. 
- Por sale by Druggists generally, in demijohus and 

arreis. 


Send for a book of its History and Cures. 


MYERS SUTER & 00. Managers, 


304 BR BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 


differs from all other extracts of in that it con- 
tains th and fibrin 














beef 
the albumen e of beef, rendering it 
not uty eens. but nutritious. It is very 
table. ighly recommended by physicians. 

Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, RopertT SHOEMAKER & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 
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EDUCATION. 
AMER. -SOHOOL IN Atlonal Businessa b. 1855. 
4. Aids all who want well-quali hers. 
> —— —— —_— of re. Schools. 
L skilled teachers wanting posi 
4. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., > 
7 East 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ES 2410? oh 
LLEGE OF MUsiC€ 
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TRACY, DYER & WILBER, 
Euclid Ave. Bl 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





“Christmas Services 


Choir and Concrecation” 


propriate Scriptural Readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEst Christmas hymusand tunes, as rane 


Las 1 story “There's a ae the Air"; 
« jane" iark, lg * ro vier ark, 
what ated Holy V. Fea or ee 

and Perak (fo as a Chik fe Hope); 
Te ae ints) pest chat oe the 
Ear); ito 
Silent Night, ec”; ation” Joy to 
pal a 


These tunes may be used 


Price, $7.50 per 100 copies; single copy, by 
mail, 10 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. & Unies Square, | CINCINNATI, 0. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. call attention to call attention to their elegant and 
pa music books, suitable for presents, and espe- 


Velemes of Bound Sheet Music. 


Price of each in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, 93. 
The following are collections of Piano Music. 
THE © LUSTER OF GEMS, 48 pieces of high 


78 of the best pieces 
cEms <= ha tty the most celebrated com- 


GEMs OF STRA USS. 80 splendid and brilliant 
compositions. 


PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 100 select piano pieces. 
CIRCLE. Vol.L. 170 easy pieces for be- 
inners. 


HOME GiRcLE. Vol. IL 142 pieces, of which 22 
are for four hands. 
PARLOR MUSIC. 2 Vols. 120 easy and pop- 
lar pleces. 

L, REME, 2 Vols. 8 select 
be x aS. downs suited to advanced players. 
FOUNTAIN OF GEMS. 9 easy and popular 

pieces. 


WELCOME HOME, 70 easy and popular pieces. 
PRAETS OF MELODY. 60 pieces of moderate 


PIANISTS ALBUM. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


All the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding, and price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Cc. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
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Improved Piano-forte Method. 
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NOTICES 

G7" All commcrications for the Hdttortal, Literary 
News, and Misceilaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ud: essed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&#™ All comzunications for the Commercial De 
parument to the Commercia) Editor. and al) business 
communieations from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE inDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

€” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authore should preserve a copy. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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DR. PENTECOST AND THE BAP- 
TISTS. 





A man who has for many yeurs been a 
prominent Baptist minister accepted, last 
weck, an invitation to the pastorate of a 
large Congregational church in Brooklyn. 
His act seems strange to many of his old 
Baptist associates, and they do uot wish 
him a cordial God-speed. 

But why should they be grieved? Is not 
the final unity and complete brotherhood of 
the Church the object for whiclr Christ 
prayed and for which we should labor, with 
tears of grief over the divisions of His 
body? Ministers pass freely between the 
churches of the Presbyterian, the Congre, 
gational, and the Reformed denominations, 
and we never think of regarding it asa 
sign of evil; but rather of good. That is 
a step toward Christian union over which 
we all rejoice. Why should we rejoice 
less if a venturous craft now and then 
crosses the sea that separates the Baptist 
denomination from these bodies? 

But that Dr. Pentecost should do this 
seems to Dr, Fulton “‘a terrible thing.” 
Let us sce what he has done. 

Dr. Pentecost came to Brooklyn from the 
South, we believe, and we presume he was 
a Close-Commupion Baptist. But he waS 
very anxious to couvert people, to do the 
work of a Christian minister, and somehow 
his ivterest in lever matters became more 
and more subordinate, till, before he knew 
it, working as he was‘in sympathy with 
Christian men of other denominations, he 
found bimnself apn Open Communionist. It 
was not so much learning as religion that 
made him an Open Communionist. The 





more no itinad he saw the vital  ccalllty 
of saving the soul, the more the importance 
of forms sunk in his estimation. It was 
the experience of Paul over again. From 
Brooklyn he went to Boston, a recognized 
Open Communionist. But the position 
brought him bitter attacks from Dr. Fulton 
and others, who did their best to drive him 
out of the denomination. Finally he 
became absorbed in purely evangelistic 
work, laboring in connection with Mr. 
Moody, and doubtless all the time feeling 
more and more how important is Christian 
life and how unimportant are forms. The 
result was bound to come. The Baptist body 
is founded on the principle that baptism is 
the only allowable style of baptism. He 
still prefers baptism by immersion; but 
does not now regard the ritual of the rite as 
essential. He still holds that only believers 
are to be received into the Church, and this 
he will continue to practice, as do all Con- 
gregational churches. He will not decline 
the practice of formal dedication of chil- 
dren to God; but this he, doubtless, looks 
upon—as Congregationalists generally do— 
not as a baptism giving either grace or 
ecclesiastical standing, but as a mere con- 
secration. Now, if this is ‘“‘a terrible 
thing,” it is none the less a very Christian 
position and one tending to Christian unity. 

But says The National Baptist, Dr. Pen- 
tecost can never have grasped the Baptist 
principle, which is this: 

“The faith and the love of the believer 
ought to lead him to obey implicitly the 
commands which Christ has given, and 
should never be made a plea for setting 
them aside, or for doing something else as 


a substitute for them, which is, practically, 
setting them aside.” 


That is not a Baptist principle. That is 
a Christian principle. It is in obedience to 
that principle that Dr. Pentecost gave up 
close communion. To call that a specially 
Baptist principle savors of arrogance. And 
what are the commands of Christ? They 
are spirit and life. It is astonishing that 
any man can read the teachings of Christ 
and the epistles of Paul and imagine that 
either of them cared a particle about im- 
mersion, as against affusion, or meant to 
forbid communion with affused believers. 


STATE EQUALITY IN THE SENATE 


Tue Constitution provides that ‘“‘ the 
Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each state, 
chosen by the legislature thereof.” This 
makes each state the equal of every other 
in senatorial representation. The small 
states and the large—Rhode Island and 
New York, for example, or Delaware and 
Pennsylvania—have precisely the same 
political power in the Senate. This was 
thought expedient when the Constitution 
was adopted. 

We do not believe that the people of the 
United States would to-day establish this 
principle, if it were now submitted to 
them as an original question, It gives to 
the small states and to the people of these 
states a greater political significance in the 
affairs of the nation than is consistent with 
republican principles. New York weighs 
no more in the Senate than Rhode Island, 
though it has twenty times the population 
of the latter. This is not republican, even 
if it be in the Constitution. While it 
is state equality in form, it is, in fact, 
state inequality, and that, too, upon a 
huge scale. The State of Rhode Island 
is made up of the people, and the same is 
true of the State of New York; and if the 
people of the former state have as much 
weight in the Senate of the United States 
as the people of the latter state, then the 
former have more weight than they would 
be entitled to by the rule of numbers, and 
the latter less weight than they would be 
entitled to by the same rule. Such is the 
fact as between the large and the small 
states of the Union. 

Now, to the plan of making our ex- 
Presidents senaiors-at-large and for life it 
has been objectcd that it is inconsistent with 
the constitutional doctrine of state equality. 
To this objection we reply as follows: 1. 
That this so-called state equality is, in point 
of fact, state inequality. 2. That the objec- 
tion entirely misapprehends the nature of 
the proposition. It is not that an ex-Pres- 
ident shall be a senator-at-large as a repre- 
sentative of any state of the Union. If the 
proposition were adopted, then the whole 








people of the United States, in electing a 
President, would also elect a senator-at- 
large, in the event that he survived his 
presidential term. If he became a senator- 
at-large, he would in that capacity be as 
strictly a representative of the whole people 
as he was when he served them as Pres- 
ident. There is, moreover, no reason for 
supposing that he would be governed by 
state preferences or prejudices in tke one 
capacity any more than in the other. 8. 
That, consequently, the plan of making 
ex-Presidents senators-at-large would not 
in any way change or disturb the existing 
doctrine of state equality. 

But what about the provision in the fifth 
article of the Constitution which declares 
that, in amending this instrument, ‘‘no 
state, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate”? We 
see no difficulty here. The Constitution 
may be amended so as to increase or de- 
crease the number of senators from each 
state; but, so long as this provision re- 
mains a part of it, no amendment can be 
adopted whose effect is to deprive any state, 
without its consent, of equality with every 
other state in its senatorial representation. 
Now, it is true that this provision would 
stand in the way of so amending the Con- 
stitution as to make ex-Presidents senators- 
at-large if they were to be the senatorial 
representatives of particular states, unless 
every state should give its consent to the 
amendment. Such, however, would not 
be the fact. These senators-at-large would 
not be elected by state legislatures; but 
would be elected by the whole people of 
the United States, at the time of choosing 
them as Presidents. They would as really 
represent the whole people when acting as 
senators as they did when acting as Presi- 
dents, and would be likely to be governed 
by the same motives in either sphere of 
action. 

To the objection that their life tenure of 
office would destroy their responsibility to 
the people we give the following answers: 
1, That the same objection applies to the 
judges of United States courts. 2. That the 
Senate would have power to expel them 
from office for any conduct that came with- 
in the scope of this constitutional remedy. 
8. That, like all other men in high office, 
they would be directly responsible to public 
sentiment and would feel its force. 4. That 
their independence of party politics and 
party favor, and their irresponsibility in 
this sense, would éxempt them from the 
temptations which: so often corrupt legisla- 
tors, and give to their mental action a can- 
dor and impartiality in judging of measures 
analogous to the same qualities as assumed 
for judges on the bench. 

The question as to what shall be done for 
and with our ex-Presidents is now before 
the people. We hope that it will stay there 
until public sentiment shall ripen into a 
definite answer and demand a change of 
of the present régime. Far the most de- 
fective part of the Constitution is that which 
relates to the President. We think it can 
be improved, not only in the method of 
his election and the term of his office, 
but also in utilizing his wisdom and ex- 
perience for the nation’s benefit when he 
retires from the Presidential service, while 
paying a becoming tribute to the high office 
which he has held. 





A SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT. 





A CLERGYMAN, who is one of our sub- 
scribers, writing to us from Georgia, says 
in regard to THe INDEPENDENT: 

‘I like the paper very much. The arti- 
cles are generally ably written and are on 
topics that greatly interest me. I musi say, 
however, that the South is much misunder- 
stood by many who presume to give a diag- 
nosis of her case. Unfortunately for us, 
the men who so glibly and so positively 
‘ write us up’ in the Northern press are men 
who were never in the South and who know 
nothing of us personally. It would be well 
for our reputation and for their consciences 
if our accusers would first come and see us.” 

We have no doubt that the so-called 
Southern question is, in part, at least, one 
of misunderstanding as to the relative atti- 
tude of the North and the South We, 
hence, feel the force of what our corre- 
spondent says, and would do full justice to 
it. Undoubtedly, many thingsare said and 





written about the South, by persons who have 
never seen for themselves, that need to be 
most materially qualified in order to be 
true. And, on the other hand, we are 
equally satisfied that many things are said 
and written at the South about the North 
by persons who are quite as much at fault 
as to the real state of Northern feeling. 
Practical injustice is thus done on both 
sides. This often occurs between individ- 
uals, and sometimes between large sections 
of a common country. 

We take the liberty of assuring our cor 
respondent that, so far as we understand 
the North, it has no antipathy or hatred 
toward the South. and no wish to encroach 
in the slightest degree upon its rights or 
misrepresent its character. There is, how 
ever, a widespread impression at the North 
that the great mass of Southern white peo- 
ple, who are for the most part Democrats, 
have not dealt justly with the civil and 
political rights of the colored people, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. We con- 
fess frankly that thisis our own impression, 
and, hence, we have from time to time 
denounced the wrong and called for its 
correction. There may have been over- 
statements in regard to this fact; many 
newspaper reports may have been gross 
exaggerations; yet we cannot resist the 
conclusion that since Democracy has ob- 
tained the control of the Southern state 
governments it has not given to colored 
men the protection to which they are en- 
titled as citizens of the United States and 
of the states in which they reside. . Believ- 
ing in the doctrine of equal rights for all 
men, Without respect to ‘‘race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” we are 
opposed to such Democracy, whether it be 
Northern or Southern, a black or a white 
Democracy. 

The Northern and Southern people are 
politically one people, largely of the same 
race and having a common interest 
and a common destiny. Their civil 
institutions are the same; they speak 
the same language and have the same re- 
ligion. They are subject to one General 
Government. What concerns one section 
of the country concerns every other section 
of the same country, whether it be calam- 
itous or prosperous. The sooner the pas- 
sions engendered by the late war entirely 
subside, the better alike for the North and 
the South. President Hayes has during 
his administration done much to contribute 
to this result; and we have no doubt that 
the broad and comprehensive statesmanship 
of General Garfield will lead him to regard 
himself as the President of the whole 
Union, and not simply of the North and 
West. Though he has been elected by one 
section against the solid vote of the other, 
this should not make him a sectional Pres- 
ident. We believe that the ultimate effect 
of his election will be that of harmony 
and good understanding betwen the North 
and the South, and that the so-called 
Southern question is more likely to disap- 
pear altogether than would have been the 
fact if General Hancock had been elected. 

The Republican party isthe great con- 
trolling power of the North and the West, 
and the Southern white people must see 
that they cannot defeat this party by solid- 
ly allying themselves with Northern De- 
mocracy: Their Democratic solidarity is a 
failure and ought to die from its own 
weakness. It is bad policy for the South 
and bad policy for the whole country. It 
makes a nearly solid North, and this gives 
us a system of sectional politics in which 
the North and South are arrayed against 
each other, asif their interests were antag- 
onistical. We hope neverto see another 
presidential election in which the two 
sections of the country will present this 
attitude. 

Our Georgia correspondent writes with a 
candor that commands our respect. We 
shall be most happy to co-operate with him, 
and with all other Southern men of a similar 
type, in promoting that just and universal 
harmony among all the people, which is the 
common interest of all. The political 
brotherhood of the people of the United 
States, unbroken by geographical lines, 
should be the cherished motto of evcry 
man, woman, and child. 

(a 

Hoop Courrr, in Texas, was so solid at 
the last election that not a solitary vote in the 
whole county was cast for General Garfield, 
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_ Elitorial Dotes, 


REGARDING the controversy in The Watchman 
between Dr. Reeves, on the one part, and Drs. 
Burrage and Lincoln, on the other, we would 
refer to the fact—not mentioned hitherto—that 
immersion was also practiced for a brief season 
at Minster. The ‘‘ Confession Concerning the 
Two Sacraments,’? which was published Nov. 
8th, 1533, and bears the signatures of Roth- 
mann, Kloprisz, Staprade, Vinne, aud Stralen, 
has the following article : 


‘Baptism is an immersion in water, which 
the subject of it desires and receives as a true 
token that he is dead to sin and buried with 
Christ, and that he is raised to newness of life, 
henceforth not to walk in the luste of the 
_, to live obediently to the will of 
rod, 


The practice of immersion, however, seems to 
have been found impracticable at Miinster, and 
was specdily discontinued, probably before the 
7th of January, 1534. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Anabaptists were the victims of almost 
unexampled persecutions, here and _ else- 
where are clear testimonies to the point that 
some of them practiced immersion. It is 
surely very singular, if the ordinary Baptist 
assumption that the Baptist denomination 
practiced immersion prior to the year 1641 is 
correct, that there should be no trace of it any- 
where in history; but, on the contrary, abund- 
ant evidence that it was then by Edward 
Barber first “‘devulged to the world’s censur- 
ing.’? The Baptists never had to endure any 
persecution worth speaking of, as compared 
with that to which Anabaptists were exposed. 
Some of them, indeed, were thrust into prison ; 
but in the whole course of history there was 
never a single Baptist put to death for cause 
of religion. Why, then, should a denomina- 
tion whose lot was so exceptionally easy not 
have preserved evidences of the practice of 
immersion if it had existed anterior to the 
year 1641? Why should all the testimony, 
both of friends and opponents, go to show 
that it was then first introduced? We 
have several times respectfully requested 
our Baptist contemporaries to furnish proof 
that immersion was practiced among them be- 
fore the year 1641 ; but hitherto entirely with- 
out success. Only Zion’s Advocate and The 
Watchman have paid any attention to the 
subject. None of. the others have had the 
kindness to allude to it. We may mention an 
article in the last number of The Standard 
(Nov. 25th), entitled ‘‘Confusing History,” 
where the question is treated; but there is 
such a lack of acquaintance with the facts that 
it need not be brought to notice here. We 
now once more respectfully ask the Baptist 
press to show that immersion was in vogue 
among them earlier than the year 1641, and 
for proof that Roger Williams or John Clarke 
was immersed in Rhode Island. 









Pror, LIncoLN, in The Wa'‘chman of Nov. 
18th, replying to Dr. Reeves, says: ‘‘I did not 
affirm, nor intend to, that immersion was 
regarded by them [the Anabaptists] as the 
only valid baptism.’’ To the same effect Dr. 
Burrage says: “‘ Of course, we cannot infer 
from these cases that Grebel regarded immer- 
sion as the only valid baptism.” These 
admissions are entirely correct and highly 
important. None of the Anabaptists, whether 
in Switzerland or Germany—not even those 
who practiced immersion—regarded it as the 
only valid baptism. Hence, none of the Ana- 
baptists, whether those who immersed or those 
who affused, were Baptists; for the one sole, 
indispensable ‘‘distinctive principle” of 
modern Baptists is embraced in the assertion 
that ‘‘immersion is essential to baptism.” 
The Baptists have made only this and no 
other contribution to the religious thought of 
the world. All else—immersion,converted mem- 
bership, religious liberty, church governmect 
—is borrowed. The Confession of 1644 was 
borrowed from that of Ainsworth and Johnson. 
The Confession of 1689 was borrowed from the 
Assembly at Westminster. Their sole dis- 
tinguishing tenet, we repeat, is not immersion; 
but it is that immersion is essential to bap_ 
tism. They are the first and, we believe, the 
only sect or party in Christendom that ever 
assumed that position. Many others, indeed— 
as, for example, the Apostolic Church—used 
immersion, it may be invariably ; but no other 
ever advanced the claim that it was the only 
valid mode of baptism. Hence, the Baptists, 
by the conditions of the case, have no prede- 
cessors, It is, therefore, particularly absurd 
to seek for the beginnings of Baptist history 
amomg the Anabaptists or Waldenses, as is 
sometimes done by ignorant writers on the 
subject. 


Tuosz who came across the ocean toatten1 
the sessions of the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
have now had time to express to their friends 
abroad the impressions théy received in Amer- 
ica. We have taken pains this week to give 
special attention to what they have had to say. 
Our readers will see that we reprint in full 











Professor Flint’s address on the subject to his 
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class in Edinburgh. Professor Flint was re- 


garded by some as the ablest representative of 
Scotch Presbyterianism that came to Phil- 
adelphia. He is a young man, ab extremely 
thorough scholar, a distinguished writer, espe- 
cially on Theism, and is a leader of the more 
Evangelical wing in the Established Church of 
Scotland. It will be seen that he especially 
looked to see how disestablishment affects 
American Churches. It will be seen that he 
expresses more fear of Romanismg, than is felt 
by our sober American scholars, and is not con- 
vinced that our secular school system is 
safe. He was struck by the extremely con- 
servativ:: attitude of American Presbyterians, 
and especially of those from the South, whose 
‘faith has as yet been comparatively untried 
by speculation or criticism. It must be re- 
membered, however,” he adds, and it is fruit- 
ful of thought, “that clergymen and ecclesi- 
astical assemblies only imperfectly represent 
the real creeds of most communities.”” We 
have also secured a short series of critical 
articles on the Council, of which we print the 
first this week, by one of the most distin- 
guished and able scholars of the Free Church 
of Scotland, Prof. Bruce, of Glasgow, an arti- 
cle by whom in the last Presbyterian Review 
has much pleased American readers. He saw, 
what we saw, the two elements, conservative 
and progressive, in the Council, and his sym- 
pathy is very strongly with the latter. He also 
noticed the extreme Southern conservatism, 
and the incident he gives of a Southern minister 
(not “‘ Northern,” as printed) is amusing, who 
said to him: ‘‘ You will find, sir, that we in 
the South are Orthodox. In the North they are 
not reliable.” We are glad to give an oppor- 
tunity to Mr. McCoy to defend the psalm-sing- 
ing of the Council. We agree with him that 
his party has not been courteously treated in 
some Presbyterian papers. We do not, how- 
ever, agree with him that the psalm-singing 
Presbyterians could not properly join in a 
public meeting, not a regular religious service, 
at which hymns should be sung. Nor do we 
think Mr. McCoy is right in expecting a pure 
service of psalms in Belfast in 1884. 


It is of no great use to take newspapers if 
one does not read them. Neal Dow says, ina 
letter to The Observer : 

“TI take many religious newspapers, so- 

ealled, of different denominations; but the 
N. Y. Observer is the only one of them in which 
I have noticed a rebuke of the shameful pros- 
tration inthe form of worship, by the ¢/ite of 
New York society, before the loose woman im- 
ported from Europe as a teacher in the theat- 
rical ‘school of morals.’ ” 
The Observer properly declines to take this 
exclusive credit, and says that “ the religious 
press of New York (with the exception, per- 
haps, of one of them, which is interested in 
running a theater) has decidedly condemned 
this shameless indecency.’”” The exception, we 
suppose, is The Churchman. We had not 
noticed that it has not warned its readers 
against giving social recognition to this shame- 
less courtesan ; but we have noticed its special 
and pecuniary interest in one of our theaters, 
which has, henge, got the sobriquet of ‘‘ the Pro. 
testant Episcopal Theater.’’ Asto Sara Bern- 
hardt, it is not at the gate of the theuter that 
we offer our protest; but at the door of our 
homes. Theater-goers, we suppose, must take 
their art as they car get it. They must not be 
squeamish as to the morals of their artiste. It is 
dramatic art that they want, whether it comes 
from Heaven, earth, or hell. But homes are 
for purity and truth. Mothers and wives are 
their guardians, and not there are to be wel- 
comed those who persist in shaming wifehood 
and dishonoring motherhood. Further, it is 
not Sara Bernhardt the sinner that we re- 
pel from our homes ; it is the shameless, unre- 
pentant sinner, the sinner flaunting her sin. 
The repentant harlot may be received and wel- 
comed—even the unrepentant sinner that is 
ashamed of and hides his sin; but not those 
men or women that make a mock and boast 
of sin, that pay not to virtue even the homage 
of hypocrisy, but fling defiance at the laws of 
social morality, which they would overthrow. 
Sara Bernhardt, the papers tell us, acts the 
courtesan with wondrous realism on the stage. 
Honorable men and women do not care to 
have an exhibition in real life of how the cour- 
tesan acts in real life. 


Here isa specimen of what we see every 
week in our Catholic ex@banges, and we pick 
it up as affording an excellent chance to let 
some much needed light into a dark place. 
The Catholic Unton has read in Taz Inperexp- 
ENT a reporton the progress of foreign mis- 
sions, by Mr. Henry K. Carroil, and it discovers 
therefrom that the professed object of Protest- 
ant missions is the “‘conversion’’ of people. 
This tempts it to ask : 


to be made ? Is it 


Dear friend, we are not strprised thet your 
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devotion to Roman Catholicism (therefore, 
not Catholicism properly, any more than a 
partial wholeness is a proper wholeness) 
and your bitterness against Presbyterianism, 
Wesleyanism, “ Baptistism,’”’ etc., have made 
you overlook the fact that there exists such a 
religion as Christianity. That is what these mis- 
sionaries want—to convert the people to Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ He does not tell us,” says our critic, 
referring to fifty thousand late converts in 
India, ‘‘ whether it was Anglicanism or Bap- 
tistism they believed in.” It could not be 
both, he thinks. But we would inform you 
that it was both. It was what is common to 
both that they received. Missionaries in India 
do not make much fuss about the little things 
they disagree pleasantly about at home. They 
are too busy helping each other convert the 
heathen to the knowledge and love of Christ, 
to repentance, faith, and consecration, which 
are equally taught by all. We suppose you 
did not know that, friend of The Catholic Union; 
but it is all taken for granted with us. We 
don’t ‘lay again the foundation of repentance 
from dead works, and of faith toward God, of 
the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of 
eternal judgment’’; but we all of us leave 
these “‘ principles of the doctrine of Christ’ as 
settled, and all teach them to our converts, 
and differ, where we must, on minor matters, 
which we may hold with decision, but with 
mutual tolerance. Mr. Carroll spoke of some 
Mohammedans as seeking the “prophet 
Jesus’; and our critic jumps to the conclu- 
sion that this was a denial of our Lord’s deity. 
Now, friend, do you really think that is fair ? 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL MAYNARD, fn his an- 
nual report, recommends Congress to provide 
by law for excluding from the mails all news- 
papers that publish lottery advertisements. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared lotteries to be demoralizing; and, this 
being the fact, as well as the judgment of the 
highest court in the land, Mr. Maynard very 
properly thinks that the Government should 
not, in its postal system, furnish any facilities 
for that which is adapted to demoralize the 
community. He also recommends that the 
Government should add to the system a pro- 
vision for postal savings and telegraphy, as 
adopted in England. We entirely agree with 
him on both points. There is no reason why 
the experience of England should not be re- 
produced in tbis country. Postal savings 
banks have there been an eminent success, and 
the same is true of postal telegraphy. They 
would be so here under suitable legislation, 
with no iucreased cost, but rather a profit, to 
the Government. Telegraphy in the hands of 
the Government would be better conducted 
than by private corporations, and it would be 
greatly ch d to the people. It now costs 
at least twice as much as it ought to cost. 
We wish that Mr. Maynard had added one 
more recommendation, and that is to reduce 
letter postage to the penny rate. We have 
urged this change for years, believing that it 
would promote the highest good of the great- 
est number, 





Tue old Bourbonism of the South, if evi- 
dence fails not, has come to the beginning of 
the end of ite power. In the two imperial 
states of Georgia and Virginia—states which 
lead the South—thf is clearly to be seen. The 
best evidence is in the election of Mr. Brown 
to the United States Senate from Georgia, 
especially as that election is interpreted by his 
speech to the legislature that elected him. 
Mr. Lawton, his opponent, is an unreconstruct- 
ed rebel, a *‘ Bourbon,” as Senator Brown calls 
him, and bad addressed the legislature in his 
own behalf, atiacking the record of Mr. Brown. 
The latter, who was an original secessionist 
and had been governor of Georgia during the 
war, accepted the reconstruction measures, 
and in 1868 voted for awhile the Republican 
ticket. So far from apologizing for his course, 
in his qpeech of Nov. 15th, he defended it and 
showed that, if the Democrats then had cordially 
accepted reconstruction, it would have been 
much better for them. He even taunted his 
opponents for their failure to convict Governor 
Bullock of corrupt administration. The most 
suggestive part of his speech, however, was 
that which treated of education. He held 
up New England as a model, with its 
“broad and liberal educational system.” He 
showed how New England, by its education, 
has made a new New England of the West, 
where ite sous have gone. These Western 
States, he tells his electors, “have im- 
bibed New England ideas, and through their 
influence New England has dictated laws to 
the continent.” He showed them that this 
New England system must be planted in Geor- 
gia, so that every child, however humble the 
cabin in which it lives, may have the chance 
that every New England child has. But how 
about the Negroes? Give them, he says, 
just the same education. “‘ During the period 
of slavery reasons Of policy forbade the educa- 
tion of the colored race. They are now not 
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only set free, but they are made citizens, with 
1] the legal rights of citizens ; and, being citi- 
zens, it is our duty to make of them the best 
citizens in our power. Much to their credit 
be it said; they have shown a laudable ambi- 
tion for the education of their children.” 
For this purpose he wished and he believed 
that New England votes would help him ; that 
the United States Government ought to devote 
to, education—and especially where there was 
most illiteracy—the proceeds of the sale of pub- 
licland. To apprehend the full honesty of Sena- 
tor Brown’s advocacy of the education and the 
full civil rights of the colored people, as ex- 
pressed in these and further remarks, we are 
only te recall that he was here addressing the 
very men on whose votes he was depending 
for his election to the Senate, and he thus very 
frankly continues : 


* We live in a new era, and the new South 
mast adopt new ideas, must wake up to new 
energy, and must stand upon the broad plat- 
form of equal rights and equal justice to ail. 
We must conform to the Constitution and laws 
as they now exist; and we must sce that every 
citizen, whatever may be his race, color, or 
vious condition, has every legal right to which 
heisentitled. Legal equality must be strictly and 
impartially enforced. bocia equality must be left 
to take care of iteelfin the South, as it isleft in 
every other land. I am fora free ballot and a fair 
count, and for the execution of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth d its in h it 
good faith. . If I find Democrats can- 
not get the patronage in our state, as the col- 
ored race constitutes a large majority of the 
Republican party of the state, I believe they 
would be entitled to. be represented in the 
distribution of the offices. e of them are 
now qualified to fill certain positions, and, if 
the party with which they act is in power, 
they would seem to be entitled to some- 
thing. . . . Doubtless, there are some 
white. men in Georgia no more qualified for 
position and no more honest than some of the 
better class of the colored race. We had just 
as well make up our minds to meet thé issue 
fairly. The reconstruction measures must be 
executed in good faith, and the legal rights of 
every citizen must be respected and protected, 
without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 


Such a man as Senator Brown is welcome to 
the United States Senate. He is an honor to 
it and the State of Georgia has done a great, 
great deal to break down the distrust of the 
North. in electing him on such a platform te 
represent her at Washington. 








A LETTER recently appeared in the Albany 
Argus, written by a leading Democrat, which 
gives the following solution of the recent de- 
feat of the Democratic party ; 

*(1.) Our fanatical crusade against the Fed- 

eral election laws and the Federal laws permit- 
ting the presence of troops at the polls. (2,) 
Our failure to espouse with earnestness the 
cause of the Southern laborers. It is notorious 
that their political rights are outraged and 
their political weight neutralized by violence 
and fraud in some of the states. (3.) Our low 
tone of sentiment in regard to the supreme 
authority of the Constitution. We hesitated 
to recognize the sovereignty of the United 
States within their constitutional sphere. (4.) 
Our apparent connivance at Southern section- 
alism. This species of sectionalism is an 
ae and ———- > (5.) Our ab- 
ject and stupid servitu party usages. (6.) 
Our unballowed alliance with the financial 
folly and political heresy of greenbackism, 
(7.) Our dastardly treachery to the cause of 
civil service reform.” : 
Here are seven distinct indictments of the 
Democratic party, coming from one who is 
himself a Democrat and probably did what he 
could to help the party at the last election. 
They come in the form of confessions, every 
one of which is true. This Democratic con- 
fessor has not slandered his party, but simply 
stated the facts. It is not at all surprjsing that 
the people should have rejected a party so heay- 
ily freighted with political iniquities and here- 
sies. Ite alliance with Greenbackism was enough 
to secure its defeat. Its relation to the vio- 
lence, political proscription, and election frauds 
practiced in the Southern States is of itself 
enough to blast its claims to the support of 
voters who believe in fair play and equal rights. 
The campaign, on the part of the Democrats, 
was largely one of simple slander, and it was 
closed, to the disgust of all decent people, by 
the infamous Morey letter, which even Dem- 
ocrats now admit to be a gross forgery. The 
party deserved the rebuke it has received. 





Tae Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald, a staunch 
Democratic paper, that has the good habit of 
being honest in its utterances, gives its opinion 
of the manner in which the election commis- 
sioners of Gen. Chalmers’s congressional dis- 
trict managed to count him in, and count out 
Mr. Lynch, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress. The figures returned by these commis- 
sioners to the secretary of state show that 
General Chalmers received 9,172 votes, against 
5,878 votes for Mr. Lynch, giving the former 
8 majority of 8,799 votes. The commissioners, 
in order to’reach this result, rejected, on vari- 
ous frivolous pretences, 4,642 votes cast for 
Mr. Lynch, which, if they bad been counted as 
they should have been, would bave elected him 
by @ majority of 848 votes. That is to say, 
the people elected Mr. Lyuch, and the election 


commissioners, reversing their verdict, counted © 












in General Chalmers. Of this transaction the 
Gerald says: 

‘* Our readers should reflect seriously on this 
business. Every good citizen is more or less 
interested in it. It is alleged that this was 
done in the interest of the Democratic party, 
and the party is asked y General Chalmers’s 
organ to carry it out. It is not done in the 
interest of the Democratic party or the best 
interests of the people, and the officials, the 
district, and the state should tively refuse 
to countenance it. It was done in a futile 
effort to force a man into Congress, regardless 
of the injury it will do to our party, to our 
good name, and to our state. As one who has 
served the Democratic party second to no man 
in the state and the South, we spurn it and 
denounce it before the whole world.” 

So speaks the Herald, to its credit and to the 
shame of those whom it denounces. 

Tue report of the Indian Bureau for 1880, 
prepared by Acting-Commissioner Marble, 
states that the Indians of this country, not 
including those in Alaska, number 255,988, and 
that all of them, with the exception of about 
18,000, are more or less under the direct guard- 
fanship and control of Indian agents. The 
number of civilized Indians in the Indian Ter- 
ritory is 60,000, and the number of uncivilized 
Indians in that territory is 17,750. The follow- 
ing figures show the substantial results of In- 
dian labor during the year, exclusive of that 
of the five civilized tribes of the Indian Ter- 
ritory : number of acres broken, 27,283; acres 
cultivated, 170,847; bushels of wheat raised, 
415,777; bushels of corn, 665,435; bushels of 
oate and barley, 222,439 ; bushels of vegetables, 
376,145; tons of hay cut, 56,527; cattle owned, 
78,812 ; sheep owned, 864,137. The five civil- 
ized tribes accomplished the following results: 
number of acres cultivated, 314,398; bushels 
of wheat raised, 336,424; bushels of corn, 
2,346,042 5 bushels of oats and barley, 124,568 ; 
bushels of vegetables, 595,000 ; bales of cotton 
raised, 16,800; tons of hay cut, 149,000; cattle 
owned, 207,040 ; swine owned, 400,282. The sys- 
tem of educating Indian children has during the 
year been vigorously pursued. Not counting 
schools in the five civilized tribes in the Indian 
Territory, there have been in operation among 
the Indians one hundred and ten day schools 
and sixty boarding schools, attended by more 
than seven thousand children and employing 
three hundred and sixteen teachers. The work 
of teaching Indian children could be carried 
on much more extensively if Congress would 
be more liberal in its appropriations. More 
than fifty thousand Indians have no treaty 
school-funds, and must, hence, be aided by 
Congress, in order to have a school system 
among them. Mr. Marble’s report gives pleas- 
ing evidence that the Indians of this country 
are in the line of progress toward the habits 
and blessings of civilized life. It is much 
cheaper and certainly more humane to civil- 
ize the Indian than to fight him. 


-- «+The Christian Instructor wants somebody 
to send Tae INDEPENDENT a certain book 
proving that the psalm-singers sing all the 
time about Christ, because ‘“‘every Psalm 
contained prophetic references to Christ.” 
Really, we would like to see that book. It 
must be a curiosity. It would begin somewhat 
in this way: ‘‘ Pealm i. ‘ Blessed is the man 
which walketh not in the way of the ungodly.’ 
That is Christ, who only is Blessed, and who 
only never walked in the way of the ungodly."’ 
And it would end about thus:.“‘ Psalm cl. 
‘Praise him with stringed instruments and 
organs.’ A prophetic exhortation addressed to 
Christ and wonderfully fulfilled when he drove 
out the money-changers with a stringed instru- 
ment. We thus see the futility of the inter- 
pretation which allows Christians of the pres- 
ent day to employ a chest of whistles in so- 
called worship.”” For our own part we do not 
see a reference to Christ in every psalm, nor do 
we see the sin in singing his name where there 
is such a reference or without the reference. 

-+»-The African Methodists are great on 
proclamations. Their Philadelphia paper last 
week contained first the President's proclama- 
tion, and then separate proclamations from 
Bishop Payne, Bishop Turner, Bishop Brown, 
and Bishop Campbell. These bishops bid their 
people keep a happy holiday in their homes, 
and repair to their houses of worship and 
thank God for liberty, and, says Bishop Brown, 
for the election of Garfield and Arthur, and to 
lift a collection for missionary purposes. Every 
bishop insists on the collection either for the 
poor of the district or for the missions in Hayti 
and Liberia. 


-»+-Am earnest and frank correspondent 
writes us from Maple, Mich : 

“I feel that you are a great bragadotia use 
a great many words to express little thought 
and have not moral courage enough to oppose 
the great wickedness of freemasonry. 

“C. A. Guxerr.” 

We can defend ourselves against the charge of 
a lack of moral courage only by urging that we 
have never seen freemasonryasa “great wiek- 
edness,” but only as a little silliness. Those 
that wax black in the face over it do so simply 
“ecause they lack the sense of humor. 








-+eeThe Christian Advocate and Zion’s Herald 
have been haying quite a tilt over the question 
whether a Methodist church in Saratoga did 
right in offering the hospitality of ite building 
to a Unitarian Conference. If it was wrong, 
we fear we also did wrong iu allowing Edward 
Everett Hale to give so pleasant an account of 
itin our columns, The other day there was 
observed in Boston the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the First Church of 
Boston, now Unitarian, and Dr. Duryea read 
the Scriptures and President Porter made a 
speech, and nobody was offended. 

....A dispatch received at the State Depart- 
ment from our embassy in China says that the 
new treaty which has just been negotiated 
secures to the United States the control and 
regulation of Chinese immigration into this 
country, Then there is a fight a-brewing. 
The United States is not going to control and 
regulate Chinese immigration restrictively, as 
compared with other immigration, without 
something being said about it. 


,-. The conservatives are becoming radicals. 
When Mrs. Woodbridge, of Ohio, was invited 
to make her twenty-minutes address before 
the Congregational Council at St. Louis, she 
was very handsomely introduced by Dr. Samuel 
Wolcott, also of Ohio. There was a time 
when he was unwilling even to receive 
women as delegates; but it is very noticeable 
that years always bring growing liberality to 
men of a rich Christian spirit. 


--«eThe conflict over the possession of the 
Presbyterian church in Dunkirk of which Mr. 
Adams is or has been minister continues. 
The old congregation, with Mr. Adams and 
the large majority of his church and session 
ate still holding the building by force against 
the attempt of the session appointed by pres- 
bytery to get possession of it. This isa case 
for legal decision. 

..--General Garfield says in regard to office- 
seekers: ‘‘ When they broach the subject to 
me, I tell them that Iam busy and can’t consider 
their claims now.’’ What a relief to every 
President it would be if we had a civil service 
system established by law, that would remit 
this whole question of ‘‘claims’’ to personal 
character and qualifications, without reference 
to party politics ! 

«+eeThe Board of Canvassers for this state 
last week declared General Garfield's plurality 
in the state to be 21,033. The Board made 
short work of the proposition to go behind the 
returns assent up from the various counties 
and duly authenticated by the proper officers. 
The Democrats have given up the idea of at- 
tempting to have the electoral vote of this 
state rejected. 

....The Albany Law Journal, in a recent 
number, sharply criticises Judge Davis for his 
attack on Mr. Hewitt in the Philp case. There 
is no doubt that the Judge exposed himself to 
criticism from a legal point of view; yet the 
error of Judge Davis does not make the con- 
duct of Mr. Hewitt any better or relieve him 
from just censure for his course in the Morey 
letter forgery. 

.... The legislature of South Carolina chosen 
at the last election has four Republicans in 
the Senate and two in the House of Represent- 
atives. The Democrats have on joint ballot 
of the two houses a majority of one hundred 
and fifty-two. And yet this very state, with an 
honest and fair election, would give a Repub- 
lican majority of between thirty and forty 
thousand. 

...-General Garfield, the President-elect, 
showed good sense in declining any public 
reception upon his recent visit to Washington. 
Indeed, no one could have acted more wisely 
than he has done since his nomination. We 
doubt not that the same wisdom will follow 
him when he assumes the duties of the great 
office to which the people have elected him. 

-eeeThe appointment of ex-Chief-Justice 
Manning, by Governor Wiltz, of Louisiana, to 
be United States senator in place of Judge 
Spofford, who has died, is simply ludicrous, 
since Judge Spofford did not fill the office at 
the time of his death, and the seat was then 
and still is occupied by Senator Kellogg, leay- 
ing, of course, no vacancy to be filled. 

.... The World, of this city, continues from 
day to day to press its argument in favor of 
civil service reform. We are heartily glad at 
its recent conversion to a good cause and 
earnestly hope that it will succeed in convert- 
ing all its Democratic readers. There is a 
plenty of missionary work to be done in the 
Democratic party on this subject. 


.++.The stupid blundering of the Republic- 
ans in Indiana in the preparation of the ticket 
for presidential electors will give one electoral 
vote from that state to General Hancock, 
which is contrary to the intention of a majority 
of the people. This will not affect the result, 
yet it is marvelous that such a blunder should 
have been committed, 
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. «+. The United, Presbyterian. is right to cor 
recting Ths Jnéserior when it selects one man as 


“the honored popular leader and representa- 
tive of the whole Congregational body.” It 
has, so far as we know, no Pope, Patriarch, 
Primate, Presiding Bishop, or Representative 
of its ‘‘ whole body.” It is quite too discrete 
—and discreet. 

-+«-The census returns give to Beaufort 
County, in South Carolina, 27,752 blacks and 
only 2,488 whites. This county is one of the 
most thrifty, orderly, and best governed 
counties im the whole state, showing that col- 
ored people know how to behave themselves 
and manage their affairs with prudence and 
discretion. 


...-It is inconceivable that it should happen 
in this year of grace ; but it is a fact that three 
English clergymen are in jail for their method 
of worshiping God. And it can’t be helped 
under English law, so long as the Charch of 
England is established. Every such incarcera- 
tion is a stunning blow at Establishment. 

...-The vote for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident in Dlinois shows that the Republicans 
gained 39,800 votes on their vote in 1876, while 
the Democrats gained only 19,084. The lead- 
ers of the Democratic party will find in these 
figures matter for profitable reflection. 


«+e. That was rather a mishap on the part of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana when it re- 
versed the sentence of death against Mrs. 
Brown, on the ground that two of the jurors 
were incompetent, the fact being that neither 
of the men sat on the trial. 

..-. The abused Chinese are quitting Califor- 
nia, some of them going back to China and 
others seeking safer quarters in other parts of 
this country. We do not wonder that they 
take this course, any more than we do that the 
Puritans fled from England. 


....-More than sixty thousand immigrants 
arrived in this country during last October, 
and still they come. Let them come. There 
fs room enough for them all, not excluding 
the Chinese, who have as good a right to come 
as anybody else. 

...»The innkeeper at Alexandria, who would 
not permit Professor Greener, because of his 
color, to take part in a supper tendered to him 
by Commissioner Raum and others, should be 
promptly prosecuted, under the Civil Rights 
Law. 

...-It is rumored that the Morey letter was 
known to the National Democratic Committee 
as early as the 15th of October, and that it was 
held back until just before the election. This, 
if a fact, pute a new phase upon this villainy. 


«+«+The Democrats in Pennsylvania tried the 
game of foisting in the names of several Dem- 
ocratic electors into the Republican ticket. 
The Republicans detected the substitution in 
season to defeat the intended fraud. 


«+++ We publish this week a number of addi- 
tional letters on the life-senatorship question, 
chiefly from governors and members of the 
two houses of Congress. We reserve a few 
more for next week. 

....Some of the Democrats are, since the 
election, saying worse things about their own 
party than were sald about it by Republicans 
before the election. 

 coteeeninl 


CLUB TERMS. 


Every old subscriber to Toe Inpz- 
PENDENT, on renewing his subscription, 
should ask some friend (not a subscriber) 
to join with him, each then getting 
the paper at $2.50, instead of $3.00; or, 
what is better, ask four others to join, 
making five in all, and get the paper for 
$10.00, or 2.00 each. There is scarcely 
a town or a village where success would 
not attend the efforts of every one in thus 
seeking alike his own interest and ours. 
Try it, friends, one and all. 


Lublisher's Department, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 








No remedy known Coe’s 
Balsam for Cooghe, “Cold, Croup 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 
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mense im a way that leaves im- 
pression on every visitor that everything is going on 
as smoothly as . We commend this great 
museum of attractions to «l! our readers. 
RR 


week, 
en. The my Soci will have the assist 
ine the sot horus ofthe maar ted thus: Marguer: 
solo a - 
ite, Mile. Alwina Valleria ; Mr. ch 
vey ; Mephistopheles, Hi b ; ’ 
Mr. F. G. Bourne. 
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has for ita object comfort and utility for 
and office, _ then sell the best for 
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which many hearty laugh has been had. 
This new volume to surpass in many re- 
spects her previous works, and we, with other read 








Sovest ror.—Summen Resorts.— 


and rare confections and chocolates are especially 








Messrs. CLARK, Post & Mart, of No. 34 Pine Street, 
offer in another column Car Trust Securities in Siz- 
per-cent. eyed Bonds. Secured by the 
pledge of Railroad ment Company. 

Tue New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and 
Massage, at 34 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, are well 
worth a visit. They are most luxurious in their ap- 
eee ee 

One dollar will pay for Taz Troy WEEKLY Tours one 
year, or ten cents forone month. Advertisement on 
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Jonzs of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $00. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all irom amd steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 
§7eg She eee Semen of inghemten, Magnani, 


THE HISTORY OF “A VOICE LOST 
AND WON.” 


By Rev. H. W. Kxarr, D.D., New York. An interest- 
ee seen, Mailed on on receipt of stamp. Address 
‘A. OLDs, 100 Fulton Street, lew York. 


LELAND’S STURTEVANT HOUSE. 
BroapwaY¥ 207TH Sr. suites rooms and en- 
tire floors ne’ furnished for ilies, with board. 


Ir the lady readers of this enclose 26 
cents to C. Rogers, of Court Sereet Boston 
they will receive in retura, b by mail, twenty ékeins of 
worsteds, in assorted colors 














Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies and 
tlemen. Watkins, Ba ourth ‘ourth Avenue. Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 





- HATS. 

Bur your hats from Burke, 214 Broadway. Style 
and texture unsurpassed. Give Burke a call. 

SE 

Home AND Farm, the most successful agricultural 

— y EY, in Athis country, i equelie pc popular asa 
ily journal. Fifty cen the price, and 

each subscriber receives — 


NABLE INFORMATION. 


SEASON 
We pews Renetetese taken occasion to call the at- 
tention of Madame 


te Cough Baton amend do 00 aenin, bal wing i ta be 
rs ™, 0 80 n, believ: 

what its jetors claim for it. It is a remedy 
which has m long known and is and 


te, fore, readily 
the same time one of the most efficacious Da in 
use. It has maintained its high standard of excel- 
lence for over forty years, despite the many remedies 
which ms the mean have 
tised in the public prints. It is not claimed of it that 
itis a eure for consumption, altho’ 


ha’ 
Hef, when relief is all that can be ex 
Advocate. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Nerv: nm, and all 
forms of general debility a- S oo MENS 
MAN’S PEPTONIZED eo es the only tong | of 
saat containing its ent utritious It is 


a rostration, overwork, or acute 


“Tesulting fromm pulmonary complaints se pad 
dresses 
A VICTIM OF HALLUCINATION 


is the woman who covers her face with many of the 

ties, because they have a French 
label, when the evidence of injury is often apparent 
after the first application. Use “ Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl,” which is warranted harmless by one of the 
oldest houses in Buffalo, N. Y. 











A WORLD OF GOOD. 








waren tetees at gine tenths 
ion fs la: a lec 
Browne's C. eres AD ay cold, Pr. 


DIED. 


Mrap.—At Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 18th, 
Seaman, wife of Thomas A. Mead, aged 79 years. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO, 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
nvite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 


many interesting articles of furniture having 
ale iat histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 
ork > old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, heeuie Fabrics, and other deeorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 


period. 
SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York, 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 
TOYS, 

FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A_SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Miair’s Pillse.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. At all Druggists. 




















For New Terms for 1881 





THE GRAND FOCUS 


OF THE 


RETAIL CLOTHING TRADE 


OF NEW YORK 
Is 
Northeast Corner of 


BROADWAY AND CANAL STREET, 


AND AT THE 


Baldwin Building, 


BROOKLYN, 
Southwest Corner of FULTON and 
SMITH STREETS. 
Original Designs, 


THE WORK OF ARTISTS ON THE 
PREMISES. 


BALDWIN, he Clothier, 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


G2” Bvery article required for business use in stock 
and promptly delivered._@4 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


SEARS & COLE, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS. 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MAN’F’RS 
STEAM-POWER PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 








We Offer a Choice Stock of 
MESSRS. L. PRANG & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS PRIZE CARDS, 
gurpessing anything in a line ever executed in this 

untry. Also a carefully selected stock of 
Fine RUSSIA WALLETS. 
OLD PENS, PENCILS 
FINE PAPETER 
ARIES Fi FOR 1881, Erc., Erc, 


All suitable one ih. for Casteemes Gifts and 
very reasonable prices. 


No. 1 WILLIAM STREET, 
(Hanover Square). 


‘ata SATCHELS, 
GLADSTONE AND CLUB BAGS, MADE BY 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


Srorgs: No. 1 CORTLAND STREET, 
No. 556 BROADWAY, and 
No. 622 SIXTH AVENUE. 


SAMMTS «= & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our. stock of Imported Suiti 
Trowserin, . ete. at lower prices than “any house in 











Beate! 
FIT "GUAR ANT ED. 


SAMPLES sen 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


DIAMONDS, 


Waltham Watches, Rich Jewelry. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ONLY STORE, 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Courtlandt Street. N. Y. 














“os Conn, Wim Kirk, West inet Cab 





ATTENTION. 





& B Boot & Son, Bomnseter: &. N. Y. 
Julius Walker, Buffalo, N.Y. 
TV. Dickinson, Boman N ¥ 
©. B. Rudd, Ion, N.Y." 
- 5 Taylor, Utica, N. Y. 
wm T, Hoskfus, Owego, X Y 
}- bs —e ao ie, 
° r, Prov 
J.B. Cabten.: New Milford Conn. 
8. Silverthaud & Son, New Haven, Ct. 
Hyde & 6, Auburn, N 
J. A ek tavia, N. ¥ 
HH. G. Hu Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
G. Hills, Lenendaigua, N. 
H. J. by! & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. - 
ae ee 


17 MAIDEN LANE, WN. ¥., een Sovate Ge oe Uniced States. 





Weekly Bharket Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, November 26th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... 113 ene 
Santos, Choice to Reccvacewetens’ 144 @17. 
RN tak ckheosdly estbedasoncy 18 26 
RE an scccetaoaces +<hecusetiesan 24 
IS ed dccccccdecievbde secede 14 18 
LaGRFTOs oc ccccccccccvcccccccccccccs 1 @lj 
- TEA. 

SGM: cs s0cdcccc-cccecsosscosuce 22-30 pod 
oe Hyson. dnt oopandetetsnengel 82 @so 
WD RORNEINED oc cdcccccccancsecs 20 @75 
TNOUIURE CONOR. ccctccccs cooccccce 20 @47 
SE a aebench60tsctcesecens seen 2 @i5 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 74@ 7 
TIAMD.—Cut EGE, 2000 cocccccccccccces 10 @10} 
cab cheb ences snese oK@ — 
PE ce ccwssd ose ccéiccws 9Rel1 
ERS rer rn Hie 
Waitr.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 91@ 
Steam Refined A............ 9 @ 
BRD, cnctcccsccodcavecece 83@ 
YuLutow.—Cofffee C........ccccececees 8 @8 
GURSP WINES... cs cccscosecs 7 
MOLASSES. 
Cosa, Grocery Grades ............++: nominal. 
Qe li ° | ———— = — @28 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy...... 57 @58 
* a iio ere 41 @56 
FISH. 


George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 75 @&6 00 


Grand Bank Cod................ 8 75 @ 400 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 15 00 @16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, DD icwsceece 6 00 @ 6 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, | RS 400 @ 425 
Herring, Scaled... ... per box.— 18 @— 4 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands.....,..... perbush, 30@ — 
NS ERE CELE 3B@ — 
Liverpool,Ground (200lbs.)persack 70@ 75 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ — —@ 2 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiogton’s....$1 25@ 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands... .. 116@1 8 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 5@5} cents for Pot 
and 54@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 





FLo 
Sour Extras......... oeeee 410 @ 
SS er eee 3 90 @ 
GupevEs.. co.cc verccecesce 420 @ 
State Extra Brands....... 5 00 @ 
State Fancy Brands....... 515 @ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 5 00 @ 
Minnesota Clear.........- 5 75 @ 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 80 « 
Minnesota Patents........ 675 @ 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and ti. Super ‘ 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Tnd. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras... 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
ee FLour: 


EDR OF Sd ON Str Ot OF OT OF OF 
SRRESSRASRSARSSERSSSRSSSS 


RSS HR SRS SoKRaSRASHSSHaS 


SAW OD BADD BDDDDOS|DDHODSD SO ‘ 
woS af aa® cancaaracananamaranrannee® 


Da ddmehes aenehadaeel $3 20 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 4 30 
Richmond o<escccecses oes’ 5 25 
Rre FLour 
Sew escccs cesseceseeaee $5 90 
Pennsylvania ............. 5 vis) 
Corn MEAL: 
WOR. ccoccccccce coccce 25 
Bramdywine .....cccccccee 8 65 
eS 3 80 
GRAIN. 
Wauerart 
Wl cdadcastaseoanaciian $1 12 @ $1 27 
BOE cvcccegesccccegees ve 12 @ 129 
a eee 123@ 181 
Milwaukee, Spring....... 117 1 % 
DN ncboegasccepeey onan 1 16 1 21 
eer weevsnsocce ood a 
Un OO. .occcccccccccce - —-— @ — 
Wye htadedsors cecenes - — 61 @— 6 
hite .. cece ° — 62 @— — 
Oats 
ee ee Paneer — 4 40 
CE cicmctvicvsianves ~ 44 45 
Se ree — 48 @— 45 
Ungraded. ......cesssoscees — #0 @ 52 
Rre. 
er oe «+ 104 @1 06 
OE EO re 1 01 1 02 
CRBGEB. 2000 20000 coccccceee 105 @— — 
Beans ann Peas 
Mediumas.......+.++. woovepee 155 @ 1 62 
Ss wondsebundeeeshsue 1% @— — 
ES Sbitedwiedeeéabebensuse 17% @ 1 8 
White Kidney .............. 190 @2 00 
Hel BORNE sc ncccccccunccecs 180 @ 1 90 
PROVISIONS 
Pork 
Mens, NOW ..ccccccccctoes $14 30 @$15 50 
Extra Prime.......... --- 1200 @ 12 % 
Family.....-. Ce Osssccces + 430 @ 15 
Bacon : 
Western....... © 60 csdeoeed $7 90 on 15 
City... ..ccccccccccccccessss 800 @ 8 BO 
Cor Meats: 
Smoked Hams.. sresceeee ll @— 11h 
Smoked Shoulders .......-.. — 7 @ 
Spechet Strips...... ccerceee —12 @— 18 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $9 10 @ 9 15 
CO sientne etiteatboctopasie de 9 00 _ 
Refred heeded one sda stee tse 923 @945 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Datteon 
Native Steers sold at 





Grassers brought 13@2 cents per Ib. and 
Veals sat cents. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former sold at 8@5} cents per lb. and the 
latter 44@5% cents. Hogs are offered at 
$4.50@$5 per 100 Ibs. 





HAY—We quote Shi $1@$1.05; 
Prime, rl 3 $13 85; e...8 $1. 15@ 
$1.20 it, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 5@ 
$1. 05. Otten —Long 18a $1. 05@S1. 15; 
Short do., 75@85 cents; Oat, 70@80 cents. 

woo 
American X to XXX........seereceevees 42@53 
POE vnncccnehos0bsnensanensesenesenss 20@42 
Califoruia .2ce sess op ured Ue: + obtuse Syenee 14@85 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 26 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 2 (as 
ee SS rrr ee 
Ww estern, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 30 @22 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @19 
CHEESE. 12, 
State, Factory, fancy.........csceeees 1 
State, ashen — SOURS. cccnccceee 12 @13 
Western, Factory, cnoice..........++.. 124@1 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 9§@12 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and want 80 @81 
State and Pennsylvania ooteecounesbass 28 
Western and Canadian.......... goooe 8 
POULTRY.—We quote the range as 
follows: Dressed Turkeys, choice Jerseys, 
at 12@18 cents; do., choice State and 
Western, 113@12 cents; do., do., poor to 
good, 10@11 cents. Chickens, fancy Phila- 
delphia Springs, 12@13 cents; do. prime to 
choice, 114@12 cents; do. fair, 10@11 cents. 
Fowls, choice near-by, 10@11 cents; prime, 
rlb., 94@10 cents; fair to good, 8@9 cents. 
se beet choice, 12@18 cents; do., prime, 
10@1i ‘cents; do., fair to good, 8@9 cents, 
Live Poultry. —Spring Chickens, per Ib., 
7 cents for near-by and 6@7 cents for 
Western. Fowls, State and Jersey, per Ib., 
7 cents; Western, 6@7 cents; Roosters, per 
Ib., 34@4 cents. Turkeys, 8@9 cents. 
Ducks, State and Jersey, per pair, 50@75 
cents; Ducks, Western, per pair, 40@45 
cents. Geese, State and Jerse y, per pair, 
$1.25@$1. 4 do. Western Live Geese, per 
pair, $1@$1.25 


POTATORS- 
Peerless......... eveces per bbl.. 7 @$1 530 
Early Rose......-+0+ - “ 18 @—— 
Western Rose........pececereys 1 874@ 1 62 

FRUIT.—DOM™ZSTIC GREEN. 


ro) 

= ont DE nncncenésparecnes 2 2% 
Granber es, Cape Cod, per bbl., 

PRIME. 0... cccerccccvecercsccess 6 eon 6 B 
Ocdabervies, fair to os. » per bbl. » 5 50 
Cranberries, Jersey ,fancy,perbox.— —@ 1 75 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime, ‘“ 1 87@ 1 5O 

DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State 
Apples, Western......... 
Apples,Southern..........+. 
Peaches, Peeled 
are Unpeeled.......... 


Pere eee ee eee ey 





Clover, Western.......... tb. 
Clover, New York State........ 


1 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 1 
Linseed, Caleutta...... # 56 Ibs. 2 





Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9:70 .c. 69 00 @70 00 
dara é ** 51 00 @52 00 
o—< — or uanape 
~ Sear ey ee 58 00 @54 00 
Listsr Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. 87 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 
“6 Bone Flour......... 86 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 34 00 
sad Ground Bone.......31 00 
“ - — pete adie 27 50 
Homeste up osphate 
(Michig: Te Carbon Works) 
Homestead te obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfiela Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......+-+-+--++0 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Gnano............ 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 
« “ dissolved, high grade...... Pa) 
8 
7 


Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. | fee 
—— of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
00 Ibs 


ga ISSs 


g Sen cceenes & 8 8 SEee 


eceiete of Ammonia, per 100 lbs, 

Dried a il: > odnnee ene! 

Chas. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertil 


8 $83 sssessss § 8 & SESSSE 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs 
Baugh’s Twent -five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 2% 00 


aris ovbee oe sebetiats 
Hen’ hate...... 
Soluble Marine Guano.. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


are offering a choice selection of 


FINE FURS, 


viz.: Gable Tail Muffs and Boas, Sealekin 
Dolmans and Sacques, Ermine and 
Squirrel-lined . Circulars, Sacques, and 
Dolmans. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


Reticule Muff, combination of Fur and 
Silk, Silver and Black Fox; Chinchilla, 
Natural Otter, Silver Beaver, and other 
Fashionable Muffs; Carriage Robes and 
Foot Muffs, Fur Trimmings, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


REDUCTION IN PARIS 
AND 


CITY-MADE GARMENTS. 


Offering unusual inducements for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Promenade and Carriage Costumes tn Silk, 
Velvet, and Brocades. Choice Fabrics in 
Evening and Dinner Toilets, Dolmans and 
Cloaks in Cloth, Sicillienne, and Silk. 


ALSO 
Misses and Children’s 
French Model Costumes, 


and those of their own manufacture, in 
the best style, at equally reduced Prices 


BROADWAY & I9th ST. 


Financial, 
TAXATION AND CONTRACTION. 


104 Broapwar, N. Y., Nov. 26rfi, 1880, 
Epitor oF THe INDEPENDENT : 

The Comptroller of the Currency tn his re- 
port says: “During the year $19,248,300 of 
four-per-cents. have been withdrawn, chiefly 
for the purpose of realizing the large premium 
on these bonds, and $22,370,750 five-per-cents. 
deposited, which will mature in a few months.” 

This movement on the part of the national 
banks indicates their future action as regards 
their issues of currency unless by a decline in 
the price of bonds, or a relief from taxation, 
the eurrency branch of their business can be 
made moderately profitable. 

On a three-per-cent. bond at par or on a 
four-per-cent. bend at one hundred and twelve 
the inducement to put out circulating notes is 
too small to cover the attending risk and 
labor. It is quite evident that as the two 
hundred millions of five and six-per-cent. bonds 
fall due and interest is stopped the banks will 
surrender their currency and withdraw their 
bonds. As bonds are withdrawn from Wash- 
ington, legal-tender money must be deposited 
in the Treasury to the full amount of national 
bank-notes issued on them. This involves a 
contraction of legal-tender money, which 
must be held fer the redemption of the bank- 
notes as they shall be presented. 

The Treasury now holds over twenty millions 
of this class of deposits, against an equal amount 
of ‘‘ retired * bank-notes cutstanding. Should 
the banks adopt the policy of surrendering 
their currency, this class of deposits will prob- 
ably amount to one hundred millions by 
August or September. Whether the Govern- 
ment will continue to treat this deposit as a 
trust fand or cover it into the Treasury for 
general use is an interesting question. 

The danger of this contraction can be 
obviated by repealing the tax on banks, and in 
no other way, for it is obvious that the bonds 


are to bear « high premium or be at a low rate 
of interest, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


For fifteen years the eurrency—at least that 
part of it which the people handled—has been 
of uniform value and highly satisfactory. Now 
is the beginning of derangement. The silver 
dollar is verging toward a discount, and the 
silver certificates are not taken except under 
protest. Even gold coin is rejected so long as 
greenbacks or bank-notes can be had. 

The ultimate outcrop of the bank-note con- 
traction, and the consequent forcing of coin 
and silver certificates upon the people, will 
lead to the re-establishment of a state-bank 
currency, with all {ts defects and deformities. 
All becanse the banks are dime-wise and 
eagle-foolishly taxed. 

Yours, J. THoOmpson, 

of the Chase National Bank. 

We do not understand by his communica 
tion that Mr Thompson is in favor of with- 
drawing national bank-notes, and substi- 
tuting some other kind of currency; but 
rather that, if the 5s and 6s which mature 
next year are to be funded into a bond 
bearing only 3 per cent. interest per an- 
num, such a modification of the National 
Bank Laws should be made as will assure 
the maintenance of the present system. 
Few business men desire to see a return 
to the old state-bank system of issuing 
notes, after the very satisfactory experi- 
ence that the past fifteen years have fur- 
nished, with a currency that is equally good 
in New York, Maine, Texas, and every 
other part of the United States. As far as 
the New York City national banks are con- 
cerned in the matter of profits, it makes no 
great difference whether the national system 
is maintained or not. The total circulation 
of all of them is only about $18,000,000, 
and several national banks have already 
withdrawn their circulation. It is the 
business men more than the banks who 
stand in need of this circulation. 

Perhaps the most serious objection to the 
investment by our national banks in a 3-per- 
cent. bond at par or a 4-per-cent. bond at 
112 or over is the danger arising from a 
depreciation in their value. They may 
not always be worth the price named, 
and a slight reduction in their market 
value would make serious imroad into the 
profits of the business. They may yet 
and probably will sell considerably 
higher than at present, but the prosperity 
that now exists throughout the country, 
and that seems pretty well assured for a 
time, may and doubtless will not always 
continue. So much doubt exists among 
many conservative bankers as to the per- 
manency of present prices that they are 
now selling their bonds and reducing the 
amount of their circulation to a considera- 
ble extent. Indeed, some country bankers 
are ordering their 4s, which are deposited 
with the Government, converted into 5s and 
6s, that mature in about seven months, 
preferring the sure profit now to be realized 
on the 48 to the uncertainty of the near 
future. 

It isthe popular idea that the West and 
South are hungry for more money, and it 
will, therefore, surprise many to learn that 
the greatest reductions in national bank 
circulation have taken place in those sec- 
tions; but this is the fact. There can be 
only one reason for this condition of affairs 
—namely, the Western and Southern banks 
can use their money to better advantage 
than by depositing it with the Government 
at either 3 or 4 per cent., for the sake of 
obtaining a circulation considerably smaller 
than the amount of money thus invested. 
What we desire to see and what is needed 
this winter is such legislation as will induce 
the banks to maintain the best circulating 
medium that has ever been ‘devised in this 
country. The removal of the 1-per-cent. 
tax would probably accomplish this end, 
and we hope to see the question brought 
before Congress at an early day. 





BANE TAXES. 


Jupes Wat.uace, of the United States 
Circuit Court, last week granted an order 
enjoining the collector of taxes in Albany 
County from collecting a tax on the Nation- 
al Exchange Bank of Albany, under an 
assessment made in pursuance of the law 
for the taxation of bank shares, enacted in 
1866. It will be remembered that the 


Supreme Court of the United States, ac- 
cepting the construction of this law as given 
by the Court of Appeals of this state, has 
declared the law in application to national 
bank shares to be null and void, because 








inconsistent with the law. of Congress 
giving to the states permission to tax 
these shares. The last legislature of this 
state passed a law to remove the 
objection in that of 1866, as pointed out 
by the Supreme Court. This law, how- 
ever, was not signed by Governor Cornell 
until after the assessment of bank taxes for 
the current year was made. The conse- 
quence is that the assessment was made 
under the authority given by the law of 
1866, which the Supreme Court of the Uni- 


_ted States last winter declared to be invalid. 


There was, therefore, no legal authority for 
the assessment. We have not seen the text 
of the decision by Judge Wallace; yet this 
we suppose to be the ground for grating 
the restraining order. 

And, if this ground be good in the Couaty 
of Albany, it must be just as good in this city 
and in application to an assessment of taxes 
on bank shares in this city under the law 
of 1866. The New York banks have already 
taken steps to secure a similar restraining 
order against the tax collector of this coun- 
ty. If Judge Blatchford shall take the 
same view of the legal question, the conse- 
quence will be that about a million anda 
half of dollars in taxes assessed upon the 
banks will rest on no authority for the 
assessment. 

We do not wonder that the banks are 
ready to avail themselves of any fair legal 
technicality to resist the outrageous system 
of taxation to which they are subjected by 
the force of law, but without any equity. 
The system has been and still is simply one 
of plunder under the forms of law. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The general markets have 
been comparitively quiet during the past 
week, though the trade movement was 
as active as could be expected, considering 
the advanced period of the season. Values 
were generally steady, except for leading 
agricultural products, in which there was a 
brisk speculative movement and a further 
advance in prices. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The to- 
tal imports for the week were valued at 
$5,968,473. Of this amount $4,701,378 con- 
sisted of general merchandise and the re- 
mainder dry goods. 

The exports were $8,164,685, against 
$6,987,695 in 1879. The exports from 
January 1st to date, this year, were $368,- 
570,955, against $309,095,152 in 1879. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECTSIONS.— 
APPLICATION OF PAYMENT.— When a pay- 
ment is made on an open account composed 
of various items of different dates, and no 
specific application is made at the time by 
either debtor or creditor, the law will arpro 
priate it to the oldest item of the account. 
—Chester Tube and Iron Co. vs. Witting- 
ton, Sup. Ct. Penn. 

Banx-Crecx.—The holder of a bank- 
check which’ has not been accepted has no 
right of action against the bank on which it 
is drawn for refusal to pav, although the 
drawee had at the time of its presentation 
sufficient funds on deposit to pav it.—Nat. 
Bank of Brockville oa. Second Nat. Bank 
of Lafavette, Sun. Court Ind. 

Goop Wri1...—Upon the sale of a business 
and good will it was acreed that the pur- 
chaser should be at liberty to use the name 
or style of the vendors for a neriod of two 
years. After the expiration of the two years 
the vendors recommenced business, under 
a similar name or style to that under which 
they had carried on the business which they 
had sold, and also solicited their former 
customers. Held that they must be re- 
strained from soliciting or in any wav en- 
deavoring to obtain the custom of their 
former customers.—Ginesi es. Cooper, En- 
glish High Court of Justice. 


MONEY MARKET. — The continued 
activity in stock speculation causes an ex- 
traordinary demand for call loans, and 
borrowers have been compelled to pay 1-64 
to 1-16, in addition to legal interest. on 
several days during the past week. The 
prevailing rate, however, was 6 per cent., 
with some exceptional transactions down as 
low as two per cent. The ruling rates on 
Government bonds were 5 to 6 per cent. 
Time loans were 6 per cent. for the balance 
of the year. 
light. We quote 60 to 90-days ender: 
dry goods bills receivable, 5; four-moutii: 
acceptances, 5@54; and good single names, 
four to six months to run, 54@6}. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
strong at 100} to $. United States bonds 
‘were active but lower. American railway 
securities were irregular, 


The mercantile demand was | 
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EXCHANGE.—Foreign was weak and 
rates were reduced to 4.80} for 60 days and 
4.82 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying 3-16, 
selling 1-16; Charleston, buying 3}@5-16 
discount, selling par@1-16; New Orleans, 
commercial $1.25 discount, bank par; St. 
Louis, 1.25 discount; Chicago, 100@125 
dis. ; Boston, shilling premium. 


GOLD.—The arrivals of gold from Eu- 
rope at the Assay Office for the week 
amounted to $2,399,300, of which $971,800 
was American coin and $1,427,500 foreign 
coin and bars. The total arrivals since 
August 2d were $47,402,300, of which $4,- 
669,800 was American coin and $42,732,500 
foreign coin and bars. The total arrivals 
for the same period last year w«~e $64,024,, 
800. The payments by the Assay Office on 
this account were $2,055,205 for the weck 
and $42,726,048 since August 2d. 

SILVER,.—The total coinage of standard 
ard silver dollars under the act of February 
28th, 1878, has been $72,847,750. Of this 
amount $47,588,106 are in the Treasury 
and in the mints, and $25,259,644, being 
more than 34} percent. of the coinage, are 
in circulation. The amount in circulation 
November 1st, 1878, was $4,922,623, or 
26 9-10 per cent. of $18,282,500 coined. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain silver 
dollar is $0.8662. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 


Bar SUVOET. ......ccccreeceesere eorccccceces 111% «112% 
Trade Dollars... ...-..sseccceccseseeess 99% YO, 
Halves and Quarters. .......cceccssssseee- 90% ~=s paar. 


Dimes and Haif Dimes... 

STOCK MARKET.—The speculation in 
stocks has continued active for the most 
part, though the market was at times fever- 
ish and wavering and there were frequent 
sharp fluctuations in prices. Early in the 
week there was a decline in quotations of 1 
to 7 per cent., the latter in Western Union. 
On Wednesday, however, the market be- 
came buoyant again, and on enormous 
transactions prices were advanced 1 to 8% 
per cent., Northwest, St. Paul, Union 
Pacific, and the trunk lines leading the up- 
ward movement. The dealings were at- 
tended with great excitement, the rise hav- 
ing been assisted by reportsof stock divi- 
dends and consolidation of roads. Toward 
the close the market was irregular, and . 
prices reacted 4 to 5 per cent. from the 
highest point; but in the final sales there 
was a partial recovery, with some of the 
low-priced shares—like Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Lake Erie and Western, and Ontario 
and Western—very prominent in the deal- 
ings. . 

RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand. In the late dealings Ches. and 
Ohio, Class B, rose from 734 to 75 on large 
transactions. Denver and R. G. firsts ad- 
vanced to 111; Kansas Pac. D. D. C.C. 
assented to 118; Col. Coal and Iron 6s to 
803; Kansas and Texas 2ds to 72; and Erie 
new 2ds to101%. Erie funded 5s declined 
to 96}; Oregon ists to 107; Lehigh and W. 
consols assented to 105}; and Rome and 
Watertown ists to 78. 

The largest transaction in railroad bonds 
ever made in the United States has just 
been closed by Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., Winslow, Lanier & Co., and August 
Belmont & Co., they having made a con- 
tract with the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company for $40,000,000 6-per-cent. gold 
bonds, forty years to run, a part of which 
is bought ‘‘firm” and a part on options, 
giving the Company time to finish the road, 
the bonds to be issued only as the road is 
finished and accepted by the Government. 
In addition to being secured by a mortgage 
upon the line of road, they will also be 
secured by a mortgage on the immense 
land grant of the Company, estimated now, 
after all sales to this time, at forty-five to 
forty-seven million acres, larger than all 
the New England states combined. The 
three firms named above as contractors for 
the loan have associated with them several 
of the best known bankers here, and in 
other cities, as well as in Europe, among 
whom are Messrs. Drexel & Co., Philadel- 
phia; J. 8. Morgan & Co., London; Drexel 
Harjes & Co., Paris. In this city the asso- 
ciates are the Bank of Commerce, the Third 
National Bank, Messrs. L. Von Hoffman 
& Co., Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
J. 8. Kennedy & Co., Speyer & Co., Kubn, 
Loeb & Co., Woerishoffer & Co.; in Bos 
ton. Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., Messrs, 
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Brewster, Basset & Co.; in Baltimore, 
Messrs. Johnston Bros. & Oo. There are 
now in all nearly 600 miles of old con- 
structed road in operation, on which there 
are no mortgages or liens of any kind and 
on which there has been spent about $30,- 
000,000. In addition, there are the Mis- 
souri Division, the Pen d’Oreille Division, 
together 426 miles, a part of which is com- 
pleted and the rest is rapidly getting ready 
for use. On these two divisions there are 
some sectional mortgages. By the terms 
of the agreement with the Company the 
contractors are to name two directors in 
the Board, and the persons selected for the 
positions are Messrs. J. C. Bullitt, of Phil- 
adelphia, and John W. Ellis, of Messrs. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., of. New York. It 
is understood that Mr. John Jacob Astor is 
a large subscriber to the bonds, 

STATE BONDS were also active and 
generally higher. North Carolina consoli- 
dated fours sold at 814; do. sixes (new issue 


to Chatham Railroad), at 5; do. sixes, 
special tax, third class, at 44; do. sixes, 
special tax, second class, at 44; Alabama, 


Class B, at 993; Arkansas sevens; issued to 
Little Rock and Fort Smith, at 8; Missouri 
eixes of 1887 at 110%; South Carolina sixes, 
non-fundable, at 5; Tennessee old sixes at 
48. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and buoyant carly in the week, and the 4s 
and 43s advanced 4@§ per cent.; but later 
on the stringency of the money market 
produced a recation and the improvement 
was lost. The closing quotations were as 


follows: 
Bia. Asked. 


Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 102% 
United States sixes. 188!, registered... 10434 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10434 10454 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 101%¢ 10154 
United States fives. 1881, coupon...... 101% 10156 
United States 434s. 189], registored.... 111 111% 
United States 414s, 1891. coupon....... 112% 112% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 112 112% 
United States fours, 1907,coupon..... 112 1124 


United States currency sixes, 1895... 130 = 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 131 - 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 132 = 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 183 — 
United States currency sixes, 1809... 134 — 


The purchases of the 6s of 1880 by the 
Treasury during the weck were all in small 
lots, excepting in one case, where $250,000 
of them were offered at 102% and refused, 
but were subsequently sold at 1024. 


TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,886,550 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $1,881,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $1,402,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,512,918; gold notes, 
$141,965. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 





1880. 
New York. $181,000 
pe eres 86,000 
Philadelphia J 58 ,000 
Mincellaneous............+.-. 830,000 871,000 
ee $740,000 $646,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT was un- 
favorable, showing a slight contraction in 
loans and a large decrease in specie. The 
banks lose $2,047,325 in surplus reserve 
and now hold $105,675 less than the legal 





limits. The following is the statement in 
detail: 
Average Average Net Depos 
Namesof Loans of Tegal tsother 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than U.S 
New York.. £9,482,000 $2,074,000 $188,000 €9,088,006 
Manhattan. 6,072,200 689,700 267,200 4,323,600 
Merchants’. 7.115.800 1,488,900 430,400 6,088.100 
Mechanics’. 7,270,000 982,000 533,000 6.001.000 
Union....... 4,606,300 1,362,100 63,800 4.201.800 
America.... 9,253,600 1,199,200 223,500 6,634,900 
Phenix. . . 8.911,000 
City....... 8,607,500 
Tradesmen's 3,051,300 1,947,300 
Fulton. 1,279,500 
Chemical. 11,776,800 
Mer. Exch ‘ 8,828,600 
GallatinNa. 4,254,600 568.300 89,600 2.463,4900 
B’tch.&@Dro. 1,958,000 215,700 78,900 1,221,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,064,000 181,000 161,000 1,110,000 
Greenwich. 1,013,200 21,300 199,500 1,002,100 
Lea. Manuf. 3,318,900 702.000 110.200 2.581.900 
Sev'nth We 886.500 170,300 58.900 21,70 
St’'teof N.Y. 4.379.400 931,400 119.900 4,087,600 
Amer. Ex... 14,750,000 2.456,000 308,000 10,900,000 
Commerce.. 15,997,400 2,102,200 454,700 9,754,100 
Broadway... 5.541,700 652,600 431.500 4,202,100 
Mercantile. 3.607.500 711,300 109,100 3,351,800 
Pacific...... 2,234,200 257,700 275.800 2,124,500 
Republic... 5,122,500 808.000 141,200 2,953,490 
Chatham... 3.579.900 693,300 150.300 3,827,990 
People’s.... 1,479,000 1,700 183,700 1,442,100 
North Am.. 2,821,800 105,000 177,000 2.210.500 
Hanover... 8.490,400 1,251,500 424,000. 8,027,500 | 
Aevind,..... B45200 278,200 955,000 %,361,c00 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


analysis 
totals of this week, quam with that 
of last week: 


















































18,068.200 Dec, ' 64,200 

BANK STOCKS were in good demand. 

The latest quotations were as follows: 
Bia. 

ee Peas 188 


Aske 4, 
185 





is7 
Phenix..........100 101 
State of N. ¥ 











as 
11 t+Be881 1 





Moreh & Trad’ 102 


: FINANCIAL. 








Metropoli’n 12,951,000 2,896,000 81,000 11,065,000 
Citizens’... 1,917,100° 255,100 278,100 2,052,700 
Nassau..... 2,420,600 252.500 67,200 2,440,000 
Market... 2,721,900 473,600 102,700 9,197,700 
St.Nicholas 2.340,300 872,800 88,000 1,950,600 
Shoe & Lea. 3,198,000 723,000 128,000 8,262,000 
Corn Exch. 4,216,700 258,200 73,000 2,862,300 
Continental 7,828,100 1,827,500 201,900 8,499,400 
Oriental... 1,765,100 48,000 255,000 1,604,200 
Marine..... 8.493.000 840,000 140,000 3,042,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,852,900 5,376,700 $15,700 22,563,700 
ee 18,054,700 5,174,300 232,300 21,694,100 
Mec. Bkg.As 949,300 209,900 7,000 655.000 
North River 974,900 2,200 211,500 1,000,200 
East River.. 978,200 113,500 88,000 770,000 
Fourth Na.. 18,540,100 8,919,800 661,500 18,278,200 
Cent. Na.... 9,861,000 1,129,000 805,000 9,004,000 
Second Na.. 2,687,000 507,000 254,000 9,022,000 
Ninth Na... [5,128,800 1,451,100 264,900 5,801,300 
First Na.... 13,100,000 3,644,200 158,100 14,460,100 
Third Na... 7.48 ~90 1,796,700 283,200 7,955,700 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1,448,600 172,000 106,200 1,127,200 
Bowery Na._ 1,355,000 30,000 308,000 aman 
BF Co ete azete er100 | #987) 
Chase Na... 9.958.700 905,900 46.800 4.186.000 
Fifth Ave... 1.565,900 08,600 94,000 1,617,700 
The following is an sis of the 


The Mineral Creek Mine is located in Minerai Creek 
District, Pinal County, Arizona, about 20 miles from 
Globe City, in a southerly direction. The District is 
about 60 miles from the Southern Pacific Railroad, 11 
miles from the celebrated “ Silver King” Mine, and 
20 fniles from Globe District. The Company has been 
organized under the laws of the State of New York, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, divided into 200,000 
ghares, of the par value of $10 each, unassessable. 

Arizona has the best record of any State or Terri- 
tory for the amount of money invested, and it is ac- 
knowledged among mining men th:\t Arizona is the 
coming country, and that the richest silver mines in 
the world are found im the southern portion of that 
Territory and in the same range of mountains as the 
many famous silver mines worked in Mexico for the 
last three or four hundred years. Manysay it is haz- 
ardous. Itis no more than hundreds of other kinds 
of legitimate business, and one great proof of it isin 
seeing our bankers and foremost men of the country 
engaging in it. California can boast of the richest 
gold minesin the world and Newda har had thelargest 
silver mines. Take, for instance, the Bodie Mine, that 
was selling for one dollarashare. A rich strike was 
made, and in two months they paid $11 in dividends 
and the stock went to fifty-odd dollars ashare. The 
Standard Mine, which has never been assessed, but 
paid ite dividends from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
dollars a month for years, with dividends in sight for 
the next five years to come. The Contention Mine, 
in Tombstone District, Arizona, was bought two 
years ago for ten thousand dollars, or ten cents a 
share. It is now paying fifty to seventy thousand 
dollars a month in dividends, with eight or ten mil- 
lions in sight, and the stock worth about seventy-five 
dollarsa share. The Head Center and Grand Central 
Mines, adjoining the Contention, show equally favor- 
ably, but their mills are not yet ready to commence 
crushing the ore. 

There are other mines in Arizona now being opened 
which bid as fair to become valuable properties and 
dividend-paying mines as any of those before men- 
tioned, with the same amount of work done on them. 

The Mineral Creek Mining Co.’s mine is a strong, 
compact vein, running N. E. and 8. W., between well- 
defined walls of slate and syenite. It is now being 
developed by two shafts, a tunnel, and drift. The 
vein is from three to ten feet wide. It has been ex- 
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Buy and Sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with investments in 
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Government Bonds. 


We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
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ined and reported upon by three well-known ex- 
perts. First, by Capt. J A. Powlett, an English 
engineer of much experience in mining, both in the 
United States and Mexico, who took from the mine 
eighteen samples, as an average, made eighteen 
assays,and the average was $67. James G. Cooper, 
M. E., who has charge of large mining t1 in 
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MINERAL CREEK MINE [UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
; cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
RGD urea aranaa 


All Forms of gs EN 


~~ JAMES BUELL, President, 
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New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Beston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settie- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 





JOHN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. Pres, { New York. 

LUCIUS L. HUBBARD Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 





$5,000 REWARD 


I8 OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSO- 
CIATION for the best improved CATTLE.-CAR, thus 
showing the very great public interest in this import 
ant subject. 

THE UNION pees — —— COMPANY, of 
Ee. MA. Union 8q York, 


e secured the 
tan most aie devices for feeding 
and strpos ve stock mI board the cars without 





and gentlemen, Cae are intexceted in this t hu- 
@ work are respectfully invited to call and ex 
amine the of operation ane X, . -~wenecmy and w the 
—— 
Ay pany is oSering a limited postion | of tts 
stock ata price whic h prom ises a large return on the 
investment y guar 





Nevoda aie New York and Boston people, examined, 
assayed the ore. His average is 12, 


he old Hoyt family of New York and Brook. 
lyn, 14 a well-known mining man, examined the 
roperty, and on their it. the mine was 
bought. Hoyt sampled and made ten assays, ane his 
was 900.1 -39 in silver and from a trace to $20 
: on n £0) 
Before the mine was purchased every peccantion 
that sacemed to secure a 


was taken 

were sent from New 
at a total expense 
ollars. The 


rip can be made from § New Y. York to 
the Mineral Creek Mine in six will open 
up Arizona as the most aeons mining qoctios in 
the United States. The stoc unassessab It is 
ght and told dally in the Soning 
.and is only selling for about one dollar a 
bere, It may sell Soy ten or even twenty dollars a 


5 


no more ‘or 

tion inquire at sthe om pany’ 's office, No. 115 neset 
way, rooms 50 an or send for a prospectus, whic 
will be forwarded on ‘application. 


G-PER-CENT, QUARTERLY COUPON BONDS 


First—The direct obligation of leading rafiroad 
companie:. 

Second—The Capital Stock of the Raflroad Equip- 
ment Company, which pays dividends of 10 per cent. 
per annum. 

Third—ABSOLUTE OWNERSHIP OF THE ROLLING 
STOCK, VESTED IN THE BONDHOLDER UNTIL 
FULLY PAID FOR. 

Car Trust Securities have been for many yearsa 
favorite form of investment in the conservative 
Philadelphia market, and there has rever been a case 
of default,even duringand after the panic of 1873. 
The bonds have, in addition to the ordinary Car Trust 
Security, the absolute pledge of 
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o... unhesitatingly recommend them as absolutely 
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MR. GILFILLAN’S REPORT. 

Mr. Grrriian, the United States Treas- 
urer, in his report says that on the first of 
the present month the gold coin and bullion 
in the Treasury amounted to $140,000,000, 
against $171,500,000 on the same day last 
year, and that $26,400,000 in United States 
notes were in the Treasury, against $49,500,- 
000 on the same day last year. This shows 
that the coin reserve in gold has been re- 
duced by $30,500,000, and that the legal- 
tender notes outstanding among the people 
have been increased by $23,100,000. The 
reserve in the Treasury, consisting of gold 
and these notes, is less than it was a year 
ago by $54,600,000. 

The statements of Mr. Gilfillan in 
regard to silver dollars are alike 
significant and suggestive. The _ total 
coinage of these dollars up to the Ist 
of the month, since the passage of the 
Silver Law, on the 28th of February, 1878, 
amounts to $72,847,750. Only $25,359,644, 
or a trifle over one-third, are in circulation 
among the people. The Treasury now holds 
in its vaults more than $47,000,000 of these 
useless silver dollars. The amount of coin- 
age for the year past is $24,151,471, or a 
little more than $2,000,000 per month. Com- 
puted by tons, the silver held by the Treas- 
ury weighs more than two thousand tons. 
The increase under the Silver Law is at the 
rate of about fifty-three tons per month. 
And still this work of folly goes on, and 
must go on unti] Congress shall come to its 
senses and arrest the coinage. There is not 
aman living who can point to a solitary 
benefit that has accrued to the country from 
the passage of the Silver Law; and unless 
the law shall be repealed or essentially 
modified it will work incalculable mischief 
in the operations of our financial system. 
Demagogues passed the law, for party pur- 
poses; and what Congress should at once 
do is to put an end to it, for great public 
reasons. 

And, in connection with the repeal of the 
Silver Law, some measure should be adopt: 
ed that looks toward the payment and 
retirement of legal-tender notes. It is far 
more important for the future safety and 
weal of the country to pay and cancel this 
part of the public debt than it isto pay 
any other equal amount of the debt. So 
long as the legal-tender notes remain in 
circulation the Treasury of the United 
States will be virtually engaged in the 
banking business and will have upon it the 
whole burden of keeping paper circulation 
at par with coin. It fs not fitted for this 
business, and, as a fiscal agency, was not 
constructed for this end. Its primary 
function is to receive and disburse the 
public revenues; and the sooner it gets 
back to this service, freed from the work of 
issuing and redeeming notes, and needing 
a large coin reserve in order to maintain its 
own solvency, the better will it be for the 
people. This is the point to gain, and it 
can be gained only by the absolute payment 
of the legal-tender debt. Our present form 
of specie payment does not pay a dollar of 
the debt. It simply keeps legal-tender 
notes at par with the coin in which they are 
redeemed, without canceling or destroying 
them. 





ARISTOTLE ON MONEY. 


ARISTOTLE, the great philosopher of an- 
tiquity, alludes as follows to-the theory 
of coinage as existing and practiced in his 
day: 

‘*It became necessary, therefore, to think 
of certain commodities, easily manageable 
and safely transpertable, and of which the 
uses are so general and so numerous that 
they insured the certainty of always obtain- 
ing for them the articles wanted in ex- 
change. The metals, particularly iron and 
silver and several others, exactly corre- 
spond to this description. They were em- 
ployed, therefore, by general agreement, 
as the ordinary standard of value and the 
common measure of exchange, being them- 
selves estimated at first by their bulk and 
weight, and afterward stamped, in order to 
save the trouble of measuring and weighing 
them.” 

So wrote the great philosopher, more than 
two thousand years ago, expressing not 
only his own thoughts, but also those of 
the age in which he lived. The elementary 
ideas in this language are the following: 


1. Money is a commodity, and, as such, 





has value independently of its use asmoney. 
It is something that men want asa com- 
modity and use as such for some of the 
purposes of life. 

2. The commodity that is best adapted to 
be used as money is one that is ‘easily 
manageable and safely transportable, and 
of which the uses are so general and so pu- 
merous that” they will insure ‘‘the cer- 
tainty of always obtaining for” it ‘‘the 
articles wanted in exchange.” 

3. “‘The metals, particularly iron and 
silver and several others,” best fulfill the 
conditions of tl 1: requirement. 

4. The stamping of these metals, when 
used as money, is simply a contrivance ‘‘ to 
save the trouble of measuring and weighing 
them.” The stamping does not change the 
character of the metal or increase its quan- 
tity or real value; but merely indicates the 
quantity, and thus serves the convenience 
of those who use it as money. 

These are the old-fashioned notions about 
money that existed in the days of Aristotle, 
that preceded his times, and that have existed 
all over the world and will continue to ex- 
ist as long as anything exists. They are the 
established notions of the world, as shown 
by the practice ofall nations. Whatever 
has been selected as money has had a com- 
modity value, upon which the monetary use 
was grounded. For various reasons, gold 
and silver, as commodities, have been found 
best adapted to this use; and, hence, the 
general judgment of mankind, after numer- 
ous trials of other commodities, has fixed 
upon them as the best articles of the globe 
for computing the value of all other articles. 
This judgment has stood the test of ages, 
and it will stand the test of all time. 

The visionaries and fanatics who propose 
to dispense with these notions and get up 
a theory of money in contradiction of 
them are engaged in the hopeless task of 
overturning the settled experience and 
judgment of the world. Fools they may 
make of themselves; but the great body of 
mankind will pass them by as hardly wor- 
thy of even a cursory notice. Fortunately, 


there is not the slightest danger of their 
success, 





COTTON SPINNING. 


Tue cotton spinning itdustry is one of 
the great industries of the world. The total 
number of spindles on the globe, according 
to the latest returns, is 71,250,000. The 
distribution of these spindles in different 
countries was as follows: 







ndles. 
| eee 500,000 
The United States ......... ....00+ 10,060,000 
PURER. cccccs cocccceccces cocesooess 5,000,000 
Germany ««++ 4,800,000 
Russia... eee 2,860,000 
Switzerlan +++» 1,870,000 
Austria - 1,800,000 
DBEER, . cocccccccscccccccccocosccccscce 1,775,000 
DEY. o occccccccccccccqoocssooccoccces bays 
Belgtum......... J 
inc cceetsenneesenss 000 
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These figures show that England exceeds 
all other countries put together in the num- 


‘ber of its spindles and the amount of its 


cotton spinning. Next come the United 
States, which have more than twice as 
many spindles as any other country, with 
the exception of England. The United 
States and England are the two great cotton 
spinning nations of the globe. And, in the 
United States, Fall River is the greatest 
cotton spinning center of the Republic. It 
has 1,364,191 spindles and 32,621 looms, 
uses 162,475 bales of cotton annually, and 
manufactures every year about 400,000,000 
yards of cloth. Its fifty mills give employ- 
ment to about 16,000 operatives and the 
weekly pay-roll amounts to about $400,000. 
How would the doctrine of Free Trade, 
or of ‘‘atariff for revenue only,” if put 
into practice, affect the cotton spinning and 
cotton manufacturing industry of this coun- 
try? How would it operate upon the mills 
at Fall River, or those at Cohoesville, in this 
state? It would shut up half of these mills 
in less than twelve months, and in a short 
time break down the whole industry, and 
give England a complete monopoly of this 
market for the sale of cotton goods. Would 
this be a blessing to the country? Would 
it not, rather, be a great calamity, turning 
thousands of workingmen out of employ- 
ment? The simple truth is that the manu- 
factures of cotton in the United States 
cannot in this market successfully com- 
pete with those of England, unless 
they are fostered by tariff protection; 
and the great reason lies in the fact that 
labor is better paid in the United States than 
in England. In the absence of tariff pro- 
tection, the wages of operatives must be 
reduced, or cotton manufactures must, 
under the laws of trade, go to the wall. Free- 
traders may spout their theories as much as 
they please; yet the practical fact is that 
rotection of certain branches of American 
ndustry is a necessity, and that as long as 
this necessity exists a tariff for 
will be wise for the American 











Dupre the past week there has been a 
fairly satisfactory demand for staple and 
seasonable goods of nearly all descriptions. 
The colder weather quickened the move- 
ment in winter fabrics and the Holiday 
trade was active. The market was buoy- 
ant and strong in tone, though there were 
but few actual changes in prices. 

Cortox Goops were in steady demand 
for moderate lots. The light supply of 
manufactured goods and the advancing 
tendency of the staple have given great 
strength to prices, and orders for goods to 
arrive are being recorded ‘‘ at value” only. 
The shipments abroad during the week 
consisted of 1,945 packages from this port, 
42 packages from Boston, and 258 packages 
from other ports; in all 2,245 packages, and 


Since Jan. Ist, 1480.118,942 p’K’g’s, valued at. .§8,608,648 
Same time tn 1879.140.398 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 9,068, 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings have continued to move freely on 
account of back orders, while the current 
demand was also active. Stocks are light 
and prices very firm. 

Cottonades were in good demand and 
firm, with an upward tendency. 

Corset jeans were in moderate request 
and several makes were marked up. 

Brown drills were in active demand, but 
transactions were mostly restricted to plac- 
ing orders, as all leading makes are sold 
ahead. 

Colored cottons were taken in small lots 
to a fair extent and prices ruled firm at the 
late advance. 

Cotton flannels were in steady movement 
on account of former orders and low and 
medium grades were in fair current de- 
mand. 

Tickings were in steady request and firm. 

Print-cloths were more active. We quote 
4c. for 64x64 cloths and 3%c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in moderate demand for 
small lots of the newest fancies and side- 
band effects. Other descriptions were 
quiet. 

Ginghams.—Staple checks and ordinary 
fancies were active, but dress styles were 
rather dull. 

Dress Goops.—Selections were mostly 
confined to small parcels of staple and fancy 
worsteds and cotton plaids. 

Wooten Goops have ruled generally 
quiet with prices steady. Buyers continue 
to act cautiously and business is not up to 
expectations. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand for 
a few popular makes of low ahd medium 
light-weight goods, but the general request 
was very quiet. 

Worsted coatings were dull, except for a 
few of the most popular styles. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans changed hands only in 
moderate quantities. 

Flannels and blankets remain in short 
supply, while the current demand is fair. 

Fore1Gn Dry Goops have been for the 
most part quiet. Transactions are mainly 
confined to the supplying of small assorted 
lots and the closing out of broken parcels, 
the general inquiry meanwhile being more 
or less irregular. Supplies of many fabrics 
have been much reduced by repeated offer- 
ings at auction and by means of low prices, 
and values have, therefore, improved slight- 
ly. The auction trade was less active, with 
but few important sales. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,262,095, 
showing a decrease of $8,609 as compared 
with last week, but $220,234 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of s marketed for the 
week is $1,210,306, or $51,789 less than 
the imports. 
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Holiday Presents, 


COMPRISING 


Point and Duchesse Lace, 
Fichus, Searfs, Flounces, Jabots, 
Barbes, Handkerchiefs, Fans, ete. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trimming Laces, 


in all the new and fashionable va- 
rieties, 


At Very Low Prices. 
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R.H. MACY &€0 


lata STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GLAND CENTRAL AND FANCY DRY GOODS 
‘ABLISHMENT, 


ON MONDAY, NOV. 29th, 


WILL INAUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


FANCY GOODS. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR IMMENSE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED 
ATTRACTIONS TO THOSE 
LOOKING FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


ADAPTED TO OLD OR YOUNG. 


OUR IMPORTATIONS OF DOLLS, TOYS, AND FANCY 
GOODS ARE LARGER AND EMBRACE A 
GREATER VARIETY OF NOVELTIES 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


OUR REPUTATION FOR BEING THE LEADING 
HOUSE IN AMERICA IN HOLIDAY GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR TWENTY-TWO 
YEARS WILL BE FULLY SUSTAINED 
THIS SEASON. 


OUR THREE LARGE WINDOWS ON l4rm STREET 
WILL DISPLAY SCENES IN 


DOLL LIFE 


OF GREAT ATTRACTION AND WILL BE ILLUMIN- 
ATED EVERY NIGHT UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
WILL BE FILLE! PROMPTLY, AND SHIPPED 
ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
AMES McC 
eB () Roan an 


ARE OFFERING UNPRECEDENTED 


BARGAINS 


SILK, SATIN, and VELVET 
NOVELTIES. 


ALSO SEVERAL CASES OF 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Satin de Lyon, Satin Aleyon, 


AND OTHER NEW PLAIN GOODS. 








The depression in the foreign markets enables us to 
offer positive bargains in our Silk and Velvet depart- 
ments. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 25. 
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POSTAL REVENUE AND EXPENSES. 


Tue Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Post-Office Department has made up & 
statement of the postal revenues and ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ended on the 30th of last June. The 
total revenues for the year amounted to 
$33,315,479, against $86,101,820 for ex- 
penditures. This shows an excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts to the amount of 
$2,786,341. This deficit is $245,114 less 
than the deficit of the preceding year, 
which was uncommonly small, the deficit 
for the fiscal year 1878 having been upward 
of $4,600,000. The states returning the 
largest postal revenue were the following: 


New York..... Seccccosecoocccoosoces $6,200,335 
Pennsylvania. .........-.e-eeeeesees 2,981,703 
BERBER. 2. ccccsccccesccccecccsoccosncs 2,683,244 
Massachusetts............cssssseesee 2,260,308 
GD sa cist edecovecccoscccccccescccecces 2,193,586 
TERIIGENS .. ccccccccescccvcccocccsecees 1,823,257 
MICHIMAR. .......cccccccccccccccescoee 1,148,471 
Be ncnccesuncescsncanssenpenaaenres 1,048,423 
CaRGOEIS. 20.000 ccccccccccccsecsocces 967,575 
BOGIIIR, 65.0 0c ccccscocsssceccocceseos 924,431 
WRnsetnste...... - cccccccceccccccccccces 814.929 
WOW Jersey... .ccoscosccocsccvcccceve 701,930 
Comnecticut...........ccccccsccccces 686,231 
ARBRG <0 cc ccoceccccccccecscocntesees 610,955 
TMIBB, co ccccececccoscscecsooccsssepes 593,928 
Barta ..cccccoccecce ccocccctooe 501,282 


The chief items of expenditure were as 
follows: 
Compensation of postmasters 
Clerks in post-offices......... 
Letter-carriers, etc...... 
Railroad tzacaportation 
Star servise by horses and ordinary vehicles 6,962,502 
Railway mail service employés. .............. 3,450,114 


The total receipts from the sale of 
stamps, stamped envelopes, and postal- 
cards were $31,494,120; and from box-rents, 
etc., $1,423,302. The report shows that 
the number of domestic money-orders is- 
sued during the fiscal year was 7,240,537, 
amounting in the aggregate to $100,852,819. 
The net revenue to the Government from 
the ot business of the year was 
$269,205 

The cost of the service exceeded the in- 
come therefrom by a little less than three 
millions of dollars, which is considerably 
less than the usual excess for many years 
past. It is by no means necessary that the 
postal system of the United States should 
pay its own expenses. The people can af- 
ford to be taxed for any surplus of ex- 
penses above receipts. The interests of the 
general public are best served by a system 
that is cheap in its postal. charges, even if 
the expenses are greater than the income. 
The post-office is the great agent -of inter- 
communion among the people, and should 
hence be brought down to low postal rates. 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpayY Eventne, November 29th, 1880, 
— 














pe coos 6 (Manchester ........ 7 
American......... “ 8 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... —|Mallory........ cooee 2 
Fine ox de dla tide + —— ap dceeooceces 7 
ME cincccenee EEE odateeee- cove 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... —|Richmond’s........ 64 
PER cc ccesecnep —|Simpson’ ssolid bik.. 7 
ET Wieccccaccese 2 ee era 53 
Gloucester.......... 6 |Southbridge........ 64 
OTOL... ec cccccsces Washingtun........ 64 
Hamilton........... 
GINGHAMS, 
aa besececsee He es etchemeees y 
ates .. cooccoces OF | MROMIFOW......c0000- 
ae 84 Cumberland palatine my 
Gloucester ......... 9 White M’f’g Co.stpl 9 
Lancaster........... 9 | “Fancy 9 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F.....36 6 Laconia oveege 104 2 
Atlantic. A acons 36 {Rs eo": o a 
a man, T...... 
a Micova 36 yl Maseachusetis: 
en ae BB....36 69 
os Fd... | ee 
o. Masoud 31 wh Ce 30 
Appinom, RK 87 Medford 1. 
“  R.. 74 Nashua,fineO.... 7% 
Augusta ..... 7 p* . : 
ae cae ot “ W..48 13} 
Broadway...... 36 «6 re ee 
Rottend sce ve a aa] “ o..% 
OEE, Uiocccces ee 
ee eR ncand = 74) Paci, mesons 7 
an _ ee eee 7 
@  Pevksind 39 8 |Pepperell..... 74 18} 
Continental, C..36 7} = 84 WwW 
omers SS mee 
) +t ee —_ eee 
. G. ..0 6} - 11-4 27% 
F 7 82 
“ W..96 7%|Pepperell,Efine39 8 
Dwigh t X. 1k 80 64) Bes 88 7 
“ Z......88 ml « 64 
Exeter, ) ee 36 63|Pequot, A leslie 36 «#8 
Eilerton.. 104 234) ns 48 18 
Harrisburg. A. .36 74, Pittsfield, A....36 6 
-~ B.33, 6} Pocasset, ee 36 7: 
inden, Head....38 dt - Q.. _~ 
er 31 (Steet AA..-+4-88 3 
s -- 4 199'UGes ..-...c08 
Indian Orchard : i ** heavy....40 104 
RBR..30 | t Nanipeestt 48 16 
« NN..38 7 % » odcicccttd 58 
= po | ~ sideemenes 78 aa 
Lawrence. L..38 - ae 13 
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-. 86 7 bo 
“« xX 38 s| « “7 30 
“ .Xxx40 9] « "89 824 
Langley, ong: 36 et 99 35 
~ Sg 738 bad 108 37; 
met Lomwed 3-4 Wachusett..... % 7 
meet 3 64, Ct veo DF, 
=. panona 74 — - ..40 11 

“ce “ 
eee By ons 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
neyo: - 2 \Langdon GB...36 11} 






Lonsdale beicesd 36 
” AA..36 10§; ‘“* Cambrie..36 1 

Allenda:a...... 4 | ville.... .36 
eae 74 
weer R-4 
Bartlett, C—O 
:5-4 
Ballon & Si .36 
. 88 
Bay Mills....... 36 


Blackstone, AA. re 
Boott, R. 


Canoe. 27 

Clinton, Al..... 36 

Dwight, Star 8..36 4 

, Anchor36 10}4)Tusearora, XX .36 114 
36 Utica. ¥6 





Fearless ape ll 

Fruit of the Loom ** ex. heavy.36 10 

eccccccce 54 16 

~ eT  céseeeent 64 2 

“ ee —4 2% 

Forestdale. ©. .ccoseces Oh 8D 

Green, G.... ©  nccseeces 0-4 32) 

Gold Medal. “ heavy....100 35 

33 gt | ae 36 12 

Great Falls,Q..36 9 | White Rock....36 — 
” Ran © | Wamsutta 

* M..33 7 -36 12 

“ 33 74| “ cambric...36 12) 

Hill’s Semp. Idem | @’ble warp.36 12 

83 |Wauregan, 1008.36 124 

” pel -36 “ shirt cotton 12 


« «6 7749 12| “ No. 1....86 11 





. « ...4 18; “ cambric.... 1 
ee scscened 36 $3 Whitinsville.. ..86 
Indian Orchard... -38 7% 

DW. .36 oF Williamevilic: 
Laugdon, 76... 36 o| Al..86 113 
7 7% .. 42 1341 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. i7}|Methuen, AA.... 15 

“ 44 2} ~g ASA... 18 

soa y See MEE POMRET oc 0cccccces 94 

“ | =e 144, Pearl River....... 164 

= ee 134|Pemberton, AA.. 15 

& - Bice 123) - aS 

ees |) ee 

st Boteses 114 Swift River....... 9% 
Cordis, AAA... .32 ’ | as pee : 10 

ae" OF 2 (ei Te 10 

oS Beles iy | Willow Brk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, BT.... 13 'York...... .... 32 164 

" sesame, SE ™ Ceddecéesdt 80 14 

Lewiston, --36 18% 

STRIPES. 
American...... 94@10 |Lewiston, AA..— @11 
Amoskeag..... 104@11 |Otis, BB....... 93@10 

“ fancy. — @124/Thorndike, A. .114@12% 
Columbian....— @ 9 ay B..11 @11 
Hamilton... ....— @11}|Uncasville, A.. 10 

DER 
Amoskeag........ 154! Pear] River....... 154 

Secceccocee SRYORK..cccccccccce 1Bh 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 16 |Warren, AXA 14 
. 1 OF *. Dibescce 13 

Otis, CC.......... 12 wie ee 12 

ORSET 
Amoskeag........ 8 |Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. ; 'National.......... - 
Canoe River...... 7 peppers” sateen 9 
Clarendon........ ~ 62 ceseece 9 
{Indian Orch. Imp. T4' Ree ——— 2 
Laconia .......0-- 8 |Mane ~ a cocoe = 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton......... 8 Langley, B....-14 8 
Augusta ......... a Massachusetts, D 

BS. coccccescce ” eS F 
i ccnsconen 84|Pep _ ee 
Lyman, H........ 84 eh SR 8 

OHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.... 12}|Park Mills, No.50. 12 

« » 114|Park Mills, No.60. 13 
Economy.....-... = a. Saree 12 





Yee 12 
No. 6. 18 | “ AA extra... 15 


80 JONES  (84|~ 


CHOICE WINTER COODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS anv CLOAKS, a Hovuservrn’e Goons, 

BOYS’ SUITS. o Vo SILVERWARE. 

DRESS GOODSo" ° a GLASSWARE. 

LINENS. © ° p CROCKERY 

SILKS. o °o CHINA. 
o a 


°° JONES °*: 














Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
°-. JONES .-’ 
SHOES. - o LACES, 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
Urscuersay. © © HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. "o A 0° MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ° VGente’ Furnish’s G’ds. 
t iN. 





Wallet. MSark 


NO. 245 GRAND ST., NAER BOWERY. 
INDUCEMENTS AND BARGAINS. 
LADIES’ DOLMANS, ULSTERS, SACQUES, AND 

CIRCULARS. 


aes ad ” DOLMAN, of or Beaver, 
with Jet en! 
and ELEGANT BEAD 


BHA BAIN JH CATS THE WORLD! 


ALSO 


ERY at 50c.; worth 75. SHAW 


UNDERWEAR, etc. GREA 
SPECIAL BARGAINS in 
Eine ogee 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


_ 245 GRAND 8T., NEAR BOWERY. 


WM. ESTER & C0, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURS, 


DONO. 4 WEST 14th SE, 


WORSTENS BY MALL. 


Twenty een’ anand Sore aaa 
95 cts. in stamps. 








cotati: 


LACE CORTAINS 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL. 


10,000 PAIRS 


Less than Cost of Importation, 


ONE DOLLAR 


Per Pair to the Finest 
REAL AND ptt hey LACE IM- 
PORTED. 


Druggets. Druggets. Druggets. 
fester oni stogky wil * wil be Bitered at fen less ce the 


utactares vease o 
eetention is called ~~ ee dditions vecelved to 
"SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189, 191 Sixth Avenue, cor, 13th Street. 
CARPETS. 


P, S—Large reductions in all the different grades of 
eae 


Bor eersnes Blankets. 
ERERPERS LINEN AND Cotton “> 


Ey a es 


& CO., 








magres 
Boardi: 
fu 


* “No. 250. Canal Street 
TFORD 
_ OVEN, WIRE MATTRESS. 
DURABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 








8S & CQ., 


* "No. 250 — Street. 


ute ee UW aaa UD Mousa 
St., near way 


For New Terms for 1881 
see page 25. 



















CARPETS 
SPECIAL SALR 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, and 
EXTRA QUALITY INGRAINS. 


FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS WE WILL OFFER 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THESE STYLES OF CAR- 
PETS, IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS, AT 


Great Reductions 
IN PRICBS. 


We have also our usual large assortment of AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, THREE-PLYS, MATS, 
RUGS, ete., 


OF OUR OWN MAKE, 


AT OUR WELL-ENOWN USUAL LOW PRICES. 


J, & J,DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEE, Manager. 


W. & J. Modu 


invite special attention to 





their extensive assortment 
of 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
and INDIA 


Carpets and Rues 


carefully selected by their 
own Agents and imported 
direct, which they offer at 


very low prices. 


(9, 651, and 655, Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





WASTE SILKE. 


Send 30 conte ip in Black "or Aveorved Colors for one ounce of 


yards fa, euch Pict Sots ton 
ay Waste Eniyroudery Sik hasorted Cok 


ors 40 sk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 





Manufacturers of Spool Slik, 460 Broadway. N. Y. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 











aun |Price 9O cts. a Yard, (and dy at Firet- 
AR ROLD CONSTABLE & CO. inches wide; Satin finish both|c’ass Dealers 
{slike WCORERRY & co. - j very heavy 5 een Sere s slthroughout the 
e shades; super CM-| nation 
pede st 7Am 02h for table-ot of 
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Iusurance. 
NOW FOR THOROUGH WORK. 


WE are glad, for tl the : sake of the policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, that the much-needed 
work of a rigid official examination has at 
last commenced. 

We have been warned by more than one 
well-informed person that the examination 
will not reach the principal matters com- 
plained of in these columns during two 
years past; but that it will consist only of 
amere appraisement of assets and liabili- 
ties. 

We respectfully call the attention of 
Commmissioner Row, of Michigan, to this 
warning, and earnestly request him to visit 
New York in person, and, as he has a right 
to do, satisfy himself, at the office of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, that the 
examination said to be in progress is 
thorough and adequate. 

For ourselves and thousands of other 
policyholders, we call for light on the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. The rate of interest obtained on invest- 
ments other than bonds and mortgages 
during one year past. 

2. The character of the security on which 
it was obtained. 

8. How much of the Company’s admitted 
assets consists in the excess of present mar- 
ket value over the par value of securities 
purelased. (It is obvious that this excess 
is subject to fluctuation and may be wiped 
out by any adverse contingency in public 
affairs.) 

4. Whether every piece of real estate 
owned by or mortgaged to the Company has 
been appraised, and by whom. 

5. The precise status of the Company’s 
property in New Jersey. 

6. The rates of commissions paid to 
agents, and how much the same have been 
reduced since the reduction of rates of pre- 
miums. 

7. What allowances are made to agents 
in addition to such commissions, and 
whether the pledge of the Company bas 
been kept in good faith to reduce the ex- 
pense of procuring business in a ratio pro- 
portionate to the reduction of the loading 
in the new scale of premiums. 

8. What principle has prevailed for the 
calculation of cash surrender values and 
paid-up policies during each of the past five 
years. (We call for a retrospective exam- 
ination here, because it will reveal whether 
the strictures of the press on this subject 
have or have not brought about a reform.) 

If these subjects are not investigated, the 
examination may as well be omitted and the 
expense and time saved. 

Mr. McCall, the deputy superintendent, 
has the reputation of being a fearless and 


skillful examiner, If the examination is 
under his charge, we shall look for as thor- 
ough work as he did in the case of several 
companies once prosperous, but now de- 
funct. Evenif his superior in office assumes 
the responsibility of the report, we hold 
that Mr. McCall cannot escape his share of 
the obligations to the policyholders, who 
have been educated to think that he is the 
life insurance expert of the Insurance De- 
partment. 

That the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is eolvent we are prepared to learn 








and shall rejoice tohear. That its menage- 
ment is grossly igent and indifferent to 
the voice PT « expericuce, hostile to the gen- 
eral interests of insurance, selfish, auto- 
cratic, and otherwise objectionable we are 
sure. If Superintendent Fairman is the 
Hercules to clean out this Augean stable, 
the public will soon know it. the pres- 
ent examination is to be, like the last, a 
mere advertisement of the Company, based 
on a superficial glance through the Com- 
pany’s rooms, we trust that some fearless 
official, like Commissioner Row, will here- 
after revise and certify the facts to an 
anxious wan of policyholders. 


- INSURANCE. — 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossms, Sec’y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas, 














Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 


Money invested in an INOON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, 








Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 03 NEW YORK. 
Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 me 

~{ Ay ween SS 96,012,528 64 

Dmecrors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, (EF IR E) 
Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. C 
+ apeeieaudimesamen Insurance Company. 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, This Company ducts its busi under the New 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


The largest amount of TAfe Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
pa | Die! oafe, and od bez penatve. The protection of life 


the whole of life or as lon 
qo neotea. rt actual current cost, each year by itse 


Tange aocam im the hands of company are 
ite rendered unpenessary ead ihe of ons yearn in. 

Miho protection of ie insuraare I 
omere upon t. 


, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire 
Send for Circulars, dare. giving rates and full explana- 





tions. 


aw « GooD AGENTS WANTED. ». 
1850.  THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MAN RATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan. Ist, 1880... ........ccececeeeees vas poy 4 +4 
Surplus over al “abilities aia nineinelaeielin 

eye | of insurance in force............ 

Ratio of assets, $122 to reach ¢: $100 of Liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating peltetes issued (at low rates) 
ing low unvary of insurance and 
tnsurance—not di ends. 


OF NEW YORK. / 


ents Wanted. HENRY 8TO: 
C. - Wants, Viee Pres. iL. L8ey, Sec. 
lo Be EM . * 
HB. Sromes. | Ase’t Seo's. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





York Safety Fund Law. 


——_o——_ 

Offices § 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


aniiiiens 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
ss cacrintcnstnccnnans 1,000,000 00 
Unalleted Sarplus (reserved for 

COMTIMBENCHES)...00..00ccccccccssccce 65.000 00 
BD inne ccncsctonscncccnsceces 1,040,319 238 


Grone Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


nited States Bonds at market value..$1, eon 10 
fate ro: is os Seats and Stocks.......... ms yd 4 
cel ae i eacbe ee ee sagas 

WOPTR BOUL IRS QU). ow cae cc ccwencnccwnceee 235,225 
Poais (om Real Estate, worth 00 @0 

Rotate, office buildings in New vork 
i ivcdnsendetbatiipeetelihiusen 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 

ii ¢intonseneinasneveneseacnebese 150,399 

Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Seescteny A. D. 


M. KIRBY, Secretary 
JOHN K, OAKLEY, Generai Agent. ae 


iv Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


AMERIGAN LIFE INSURANCE Gl, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


B hens Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Capital paid in in cash.................. mit 
eserves for all liabilities.............. + EEE $3 
NET SURPLUS..................... 30, 


Total Assets, July 1st, 1880. $1,743,094. 94: 33 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor«, January ®@th 188). 


Sie Syustens, & Conturmntiy to Be Charter af the Com 

pany, submit ¢ Satnentas Oo 
ge Bist af . 

Premiums received Marine — 

from ist January, ors7, to Slst De- 

GRIN, Be ha ccancccecbcocccgocapcinases $3,008,006 58 
Premiums on not marked off ist 

SOEEET , WB c ccc ccccccccccccecesececce 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums. ..... $5,971,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor u disconnected 

with Marine 

marked off from 3p Seneers, 

1870, to Bist December, 1872. e+e. 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524, 31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser $8 0,.36 77 
The ' ompany has the following Assets, 

United ised States one mete, of Bow Tos York 
ot Si $8,875,5° 
i Pye el Sas te Sesoke s ‘id otherwise 1,807,: 00 
due the Com- 
aa snndnnseéeeeeensdsgee 00.000 00 
Preituri Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1, oe —_ 4 


eoesees $12,437. 739 51 


Six per Cent. fm erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 18765 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t £0 red ble will cease 
The certificates to be produced af the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1872, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. KH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


















































TRUMTEES, 

. JO HORACE GRAY, 
CoA es Denes, EDMUND W. v. CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTI ALEXANDER V" BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL RO MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSHALI, 
BoRbe re OBER Tear 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. ART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, A G. DE FORESr 
WM. STURG ERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEM CHARLES D. LEVERIC 
BENJAMIN Hi, EIELD, AM BRYCE, 

M E. DODGE, PETER V. king” 
ROYAL THOMAS B. i CODbIxaroN, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, ORACE i; FHURBER, 
JOHN DiI HEWLETT, WiLLiaM DEGROOT, 


WEBB BERRY Cou INS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. JOHN I. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, rshaewes 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. K. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

PE accccessbeccecssces 804,038 88 

Surplus......... ececcococccese 807,07. 3 23 

$2,011,112 11 

wM. G. CROWELL ay.  Rereiany ronan 

JO i THOMSON. Ase’t Sec. 





THE CONTINENTAL 








CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


Office, No. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF ‘NEW YORK 


119 BROADWAY. 








FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF ‘THE COMPARY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 
TS ccnnsbvioweienbinssesanvorriantendccutnereninessoenresiicn sc ARAT NN 
A IA A, — S.A 1,856,954 00 
Se TE OR FOTO ee ee Ae an) eS 166,391 83 


Vet Surplus 


Ar eetneeng thnetmged +s cb Mek de 0 8Gund oncencsechsonger Gin eget Epes sccvnesntcces seduces) eetnbi scares sancsenseeenesebeestgnecaneebdieses 1,366,888 06 





Ey INU, c ccvccecveccccccccsenccocce seteeeeees sttseteseeeereseeeeseees taete teense eeeeeceeseeeeeees seiidiiientipnanieadiil $6,390,233 89 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 


daha dee uaa ieee i anias scgeaadie $329,682 45 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 
i ditniks ge nedbasisebhah eeunredahenestibaseibekianaeronseened 1,852,928 00 
United States Stocks I ne + dn ako cpsne hap Giheccceccoscese 2,724,500 00 
Bank Stocks and Ratiroad’§ Stocks (market value)................+.--- 339,576 25 
State and Municipal Bonds (unchet PN csccccn coapeaeansbecceqpesoes 191,350 00 
Ra stow e he Gurngerth 66 bowtie Gercbiderscccce ‘diated cialis di nahiii lahaai im 
T. B. CREENE 
WM. L. BIGELOW ow, | Ass’t Se0's. 4. b. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Loans on Stocks ip a on demand (market value $906,89% 49).. 
880 


Interest due on Ist July, I 
Real Es 





AF. WILLMARTH caaiibets 
©. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


eugnee & in poaees of Agents.........+.5 eases 


eee Reem eee eee eee eee eres 
seeee 


CR Ree Ree EEE HEHEHE EE HEHE SETH SESE HEEESEEEEES 
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"CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 

45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. | 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 

4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from tke highest point reached 
eince the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
qnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its-uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon ite investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company's entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million Collars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. ; 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lirs are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr « 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to ensble every honest policyholder to keep 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKL IN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup” of Agencies 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


62 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83,.00 
2 “ (ti mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
75 


13 ba (3mos.), 7 ” 

4 “ (imonth), “ ’ 35 
2 “ (weeks), “ es 20 
1 Number (iweek) “ ° 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, » 3.50 
52 si after 6 months, 400 


2” Remittances must be made tm Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KBGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute pro against losses by 
mail, and ali Postmasters obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the. money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERs are particularly requested te ote 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 


what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 
THE REC 


low ticket attached to the paper. which change ir 4 
made either the first or second week after the mone 

is rece’ ut when @ postage stamp is receiv: 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O, Box 2787. 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


person who takes a pupe: regularly from the 
ce—whether to his name or another’s 


1. Ab 
post-o: 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 
2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages,or the publisher may con- 


tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount. whe 


er the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 


3. The courte have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalied for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. , 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 260 lines tw the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. & Business Notice 

1 LUM@........-+ ++ 0045 00 SC.| Bec p0cccccccccsscced 

4 times (one month)...ive.| 4 times (one month... .s5o. 
Se yeaeee mont — 3 * 

~ s rt ? 





3 ree months)\We. 
26 00. /26 " pike. 
8 “ (twelve ** We. 62 “ (twelve * be. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
B CREBO. sapecccacccescccsceccocecesescocososescces $i. 


4 times (one month)..... 
33 °° =«6((three Mena | 
6 US oe ¥ 
2“ (twelve ‘* » 800. 

PUBLISHER’s NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 

LINE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL Morices.., Fwe DOLLARS PER AGATR 
RrLicious NOTICES........... FI 


"YSjimente (advertising oust bo made srance, 
m sing m 
Address all letters to ™ hide 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 2787. 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


iss1, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subseriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THs INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 











Reg. Price. 
Agrigulturigt..5....csccccccecsecs $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly............ «+e 850 4 Wu 
Demorest’s Magazine....... cocee SOO |= 88 OD 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 8 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2 60 8 00 
Frank, Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 200 
Harper’s Magazine........... «++» 850 8400 
“ We kly....... Cb5066 000s 850 400 
“ Bazar..... eeemtinien meek 350 400 
“© Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal......... ante eamaol 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 & 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... sooee» 270 =800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 bv 400 
Weekly Tribune...............+.. 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
ED dee cétorsenescks coc th OO 6S 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}.450 5.00 
Forest and Stream....... none waite 850 400 
EclecticMagazine................ 450 560 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ . Ewe 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........27 8@ 
Artbur’s Ilustrated Home Mag- 
CG cascestnpctnieenatntane 1 % 3 C 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“he foremost religions newepaper af the United 


Tue INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, culti- 
vated people. It discusses fearlessly all cur 
rent questions of religion, philosophy, and 
polities. It welcomes fresh fruth from any and 
every quarter. It has more special depart- 
ments than any other vewspaper. It pub- 
lishes more religious discussions than the 
religious reviews, more poetry and stories than 
the popular monthlies, and gives more ral 
information thau any annual cyclo . I? 
has a larger corps of famous writers than any 
other journal of any sort in the country. It 
makes strong friends of those who read it. 
TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of 
the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist, It is the largest religious newspa- 
per published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more 
able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range 
of topics and more and fuller departe 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, 
neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear 
type (we stereotype the pages weekly, and, 
hence, every issue is really printed with new 
type) and on good paper and mechanically it is 
unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names 
which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 

JOHN GREENLEAF 
CARL SCHURZ, 











MER, 
R. H. STODDARD, . 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
RW. DALE, DD. Mire LAURA SANDFORD, 
OMAS MeeHAR, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 

6. A. YOUNG, HORA DD 
Rev: OAQUIN LER, 
LOUISA M. 4 'C. bAD, 
“GAIL Cc. P. GRANCE. 

Rev. DAV!) SWIN . BOYLE O'REILLY, 
v, WM. M. BA Mra. 8. M. B. PTA 

IP SCHAFF.D.D., RA 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. . 80 
T. W. HIGGINSON, . ST) . 

; iN iNGELOW he 08 : 7, 
Peas Ty HORST, DD. Prof. W.C. Wit. FON. 
JAMES J. JARVES FO LD. D.D., 
“SUSAN COOL’ "Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
Rosie REY COOK, Rev. DAVID. WaCRAR” 
v. A E. 

RAY PALMER, D.D., ANCES F. WILLARD, 
7 AL DOW, M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
3. F PIATT. frot ASA GRAY, LL.D 
x. T. TROWBRINGE, f. JOHN A. PAINE, 

HAT EWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL. 

ev. > 

BRET fia SIDNEY LANTER, nat 
A. BRO ATOOTT, HH. W.RELLOWS:D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX 
¢.¥ Bims, DD. % CROOKS, D 
PAUL B. HAYNE, Pres. 
HIRAM RICH. Frof. C. H. TOY, D. 
ELLA FARNAM- Ts. Gov. LEW 
Prof.J.D. DANA, ELD., T.0.8UMME : 


There is no question of prominence in. relig- 
fon, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which 
THe INDEPENDENT does not discnss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Re- 
search, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and | iterary News, the Sunday-echool, 
Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers, Pergonall- 
ties, News of the Week, Financial and Com- 
mercial matters, Weekly Market Reports, 
D Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. 
Prices Ourrent, Flowers, Farming, and In- 
surance. In its religious department {t ‘gives 
news and statistics of sll denominations of 
Christians, everywhere. In fullness, aceuracy, 
and comprehensiveness this department is mn- 
equaled. Sevéral pages of stories and poe ns 
adapted to Old and Young are given « -cry 
week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent min- 
isters are published. The current topics of the 
day are discussed in our editorial columns 
freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to 
state our opinions. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR i881. 
Qne subscription one year, in advance. ..63 00 
For 6 months, $1.50 for 3 months.... 0.75 
One subscription two years, in advance. 5 00 
One subscription with one NEw subscrib- 

er, both in advance, in one remittance 5 00 
One subscription with two New sub- 
. seribers, all three in advance, in one 

PomMPhaMGS «oi ciccccccccceveccercccine 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

POMIEAMES ccccccccccsscccscscccccsces 
One subscription with four New sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one re- 
UMAR cnc cctasescccsesteecs cs cece 10 
Any number over five at the came rate, 
invariably with one remittance. 
Sample Copies free upon application. 
These reduced prices ($2 00 fora year’s sub- 
scription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the standard weeklies, though 
the paper is very much larger and better, as com- 
will show. Subscribe now. with your 
and get the low rate. We offer no 
Addiess . 


premiams. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 

P.O. Box 2787. 
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ORE -ROWAND THI ra 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times re-written his c rres 
lessons, Mr. ard — to the pu 
one. 


| Rm 
sopests are returned, while nearly al mail 
Sy their im ement in most em 
ow to have discovered 
it undeclared 


for 
by virtue of these laws, has so conde and 
strengthened the “ and “ favor- 
ing” * movemente, that the La of faults and the 
further deveopment of the vocal powers is made a 
matter of almost yb ye certainty. 





Testiponinle from all ay of s - ers and > oie 
ers fonal and amateur, crow: ullet: 
and halt ¢ dozen circulars : Kg mn 


- Re received improvement in the following 

oma .) | speak ee much less fatigue than before 
Pay My vo lessons. 

Ht) y fe as kK <heas an posenent. 

uf 

ont. ; My voice has inereased ed wonderfully In range 
iw 

Pa health in better, 





ol the practice 

oe yy Shep Att'y- ZF Ww, Black fi River Falls, Wis 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at his office” 
25 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Enclose 26 cts.. in pos stamps, for Pamphlet on 

mapeeion Osean) ibe Sate for Pope 

r ans. » 2 cts. for Pampulet on 

“Vocal Reto. = Vocal Development,” and “ Nat- 
ural Singing." Speakers and Singers Circulars, Bul- 
letins Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and Letter of Terms ana Con. 
ditions, sont free. 


Fora Sample Copy of the Bent Story Paperin Amer- 


ane 


and Address to THE EEK LY NOVELIST. 
74 and 76 Randoiph 8t., Chicago, I 


OUR FRESH STOCK oF 
WHITE HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embracing some 80 varieties, is pastioutenty worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price. list. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New York, 


JOHN CIBSON, 


Decorative Painter and Des ner 
123 and 125 %. 1ith &t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mural Decorations for Public and Private to 
Stained Glass for E jeal and D ic pur- 


Porentine Gloss sonia for Pavements, etc. 
Venetian Gloss Mosaic for Wall Decorations. 
Agent for Maw & Co.'s Art Tiles for Wall Decora 
tions, Hearth, Fireplace, and Geometrical Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Pavements. 











- PICTURES, STATIONERY, E° ETC. 


CHRISTMAS, 1880. 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL I GIVE mY 
FRIENDY?’? 


A high-class Engraving, costing when 
Sramed $10 to $50, or a fine ype costing 


from $8 to $20, makes a ve appropriate 
present. FREDERICK KEPPEL, 243 
Broadway, New York, has just brought a 


superb collection from Hurope. 
Correspondence is invited. HEngravings will 
be sent, on approval, to ony address. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


An elegant me of Inkstands and Pepe r- weights. in 
gilt, bronze, and olive wood. Portfoltos and 
canvas, beautifully decorated. Paper. wet and 


Readers—ivory, shell, olive wood, and horn. Great 
variety of other goods. 

VAN KLEECK, CLARK & © 
Op. Post-office, 233 Broac iway, New 


FR. anc Is & LOUTREL, 
, % p malper AN o et 
Stat ae. rinte a euufac ers 
Patent ® ring- ck ccount Boo nok 
all kinds of first-class tionery 
Desk Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, eee = 
ete 
We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 


prices. Your custom solict 
c YRUS H. LOUTREL. — 


HOVER’s MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 


*Giwes greater facility tn writi 

mena at oncea BLACKER MAN ustnirt. 
Princi, toners, 

H. L. Maid KG 518. n Rourth ee Prila. 

Note, Sermon, and Ledger Papers, ete. 


fork. 


Expense -o beats. D 
essmen, Wallets, 
















New and. Reautiul Agward, C d Cards 


‘or pens 
Seanae d ja A of it the —_ 
new an ‘desig of ool an 

Seciety Diplemas, priate: a lists and samples of Ed- 
ucational Cards free t to any teachers or mts send- 
ing us their address. J. FFORD SONS, Manu- 
facturing Publishers. 141 Franklin 8t., Boston, Maas. ; 
39 Ann Street, New York. Established 1830. 


50 Exzoaxt Canps, 50 styles, with name, 10c. 40 Trans- 
parent, 10c. Stampstaken. W. Moors, Brockport, N.Y. 

Lovely Fancy Cards 10c., st 20 Elegant New Chro- 
50 mo Cards, name on, 100. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y 
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er nite RaSaR Asolo uu. 
HILADELPHIA. 
Leave New Yors CEN OcrOmEH EE. of N. 3., foot 
Nowy York, or Philadelphia. 
N Y and, Green, Streets, at 74S, 900", 11:15 Am. 
$6. ive aon Ta, SD. & On Sunday at 8:45 


at 830, 9:30, 
2:00*, 3:45, 5:40, 7:15, 12 P. m. ‘On Sunday’ at 8.30 
a.m.; 530,12 P. m. 


r m, Warren and Tae +r Streets t 1:25 (ex 
cept Mon mg ow. ¢ 3:00, 9:05, 10:10 a.m; 2b 2:40, 
4:2), 6:30, 8: rm. On Sunday, , 9:20 am: 6:15 Pm. 
made ity station to and 

from yn and Depot. rsey City. 
sgkets fo for sale at foot of Or iierty Street, Nos. 230 


1, 401, 944, 957, 1323 Broadway, and at the prin . 
ls, Nox, 2 and 4 Court Street, and Annex O' 
Bota Wharf, Brooklyn. 

New bk Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and check baggage from hotel or residence to desti- 
nation. "a0 tion can be made at 44 one 1423 Broad. 
Oy xth Avenue, New York, and No. 4 Court 


h Bon these offices are 1 th 
on h the panes ed Law | w Telegraph connection 
t. 
JOSEPH 8. Finis. General aioe som 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAM 
LASGO 





L ERPOOL, i ENSTOWN B 
F Mees OR BRISTO 
SAIL EVERY TH AY. 


for comfort and elegance. ‘The Company ha 
‘or com: an ™m ve — 
added two new and superior steamshi { 
which ts now one of the apes on the Atlan 

Fist CABIN SaLoon, to $75, —— ~ reo statc- 
room accommodations. Return, #110 to $1 

SECOND a (everything furnished), $40. “Return, 

‘ BRAG! 

uw Especially low rates to clergymen and their 

families. Send Yor Pamphlet ‘ond other 1 information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


53 Broadway, New York. 
CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE. 
With the view of ‘ry 
lision, the steamers of aS line 


for all seasons of the y 


the chances of col- 
a specified course 


On the outward paca from Queenstown New 
York or Boston crossing the mori of 606 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

the homeward crossing the m ridianof 


On t 
50 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 
FROM_NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR SuEgror=. 


= vue hans X ~ NORTH 
. ; Wednesda , Dec. Sth, 10 A. M. 
15th, 2:30 P. m. 
, Dec, 224,94. ™. 





in passage and return 
Steerage tic Prete from all parts of ¢ Europe nt 
rv rs! lo. 4 
LYN, Agent. 


Anchor tin $. Mail Steamers. 


YORK AND GLASGOW. 
jenn 1 No. 20 North River, New York. 
Bolivia..... Dec. 4th, 7 a. mM. | Ciroassia, Dec. 11th,1 P.m. 
a peereee cacnssansnacmbesootiatehes ‘Dec. 18th, 6 a. ™. 
steamers do not carry cattie, tees or pigs. 
Cabina $60 to $80. Sa atin 00 ‘tessa red rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street 
Victoria ...... Dec. 7th, 7 A. M. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and 645. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bewling Green. 


Bowling Green. 











St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 

Broadway and1ilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLAR. Proprietor. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 


PERIODICALS A} AND N NEWSPAPERS. 





THE BEST PAPER! 


THE 


TRY IT! 





has been the foremost of all industrial publications 
for the past Thirty-four Years. It is the oldest, 
largest, cheapest, and the best weekly illustrated 
paper devoted to Engineering, Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Jew Inventions, Selence, and Industrial Progress 
published in the United States. Circulation over 50,000 
a week 
Every number contains from 10 to 15 original en- 
gravings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, 
Engineering works, Architecture, improved Farm 
Implements, and new discoveries in Chemistry. A 
year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred 
engravings and is conceded to be The Best Mechan- 
ical Paper in the World. 
TERMS. One Year, by mail .-$8 20 
Se Se Ninisntiiundmsenseacwen 1 60 
Address and remit to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
87 Park Row, New York. 
May be had of all Newsdealers. 








ATEN TS obtained on the best terms 
in all countries. Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. 
The official list of all patents is published 
in the Scientific American the week they 
issue. Over 100,000 patents have been 
applied for by the proprietors of the Set 
entific American, Pamp ex 
laws and full directions for obtaining Pa. 
tents, Caveats, Copyrights, Trade-Marks, 
etc., free. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 


Branch Office, corner F and 7th Sts., Wash- 
Angt ou, D.C. 
“po you WANT 


AN EXC ELLER Rome NEWSPAPER AND LIVE 
WESTERN JOURNAL? 


The Detroit. Post and Tribune 











is the leading Michigan paper. and just the one 
' tog if = desire to y= about the ae oft vat 


perois state. Subscription rie per : Daily 
tig Weekly, #9; Weekly, Circulation of 
Weekl t advertising ~-. in the West. 


Write for rates. 
POST AND TRIBUNE, Detroit, Mick. 
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Popular Science Monthly. 


(Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS.) 


BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Important New Series of Papers by 
Herbert Spencer. 





A series of articles by Herbert Spencer is commenced 
in “ THE POPULAR SCIENCE MontTHLy” for November, 
om the “ Development of Political Institutions,” ap- 
plying the doctrine of evolution to political govern- 
ment as a branch of sociology. Herbert Spencer is 
now the acknowledged master in this field of investiga 
tion, and these papers on the natural genesis of polit- 
teal institutions wil! be a contribution to knowledge of 
immense value. The discussion will likewise be of 
great theoretical and practical importance to students 
of the science of society and the philosophy af govern- 
ment, because a knowledge of the way potitieat instt- 
tutions originated, have grown up, and are still 
advancing must form the future scientific basis of 
political action. 





THe PoruLaR Science Montaiy has been often 
pronounced by first-rate Judges “ the best periodical 
in the world.” This is because it represents the most 
valuable thought from the most advanced scientific 
men of the age in all countries. 

Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, se 
lected, and illustrated, give accounts of all important 
discoveries and applications of science that are of 
general interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent 
the progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher 
questions of human interest, such as those of the 
statesman, the philanthropist, the jurist, the financier, 
the educator, the divine, the artist, the historian, and 
the social reformer. 

Prominent attention has been given and will be 
given in these pages to the various sciences which 
help to a better understanding cf the nature of man, 
as affecting all private, domestic, and public relations; 
in short, to the comprehensive sicence of human 
nature. 

THe PoruLar Science MONTHLY is adapted to the 
wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is addressed 
to the intelligent classes of suciety; but treats its 
topics in a popular style, as free as possible from 
technicalities and suited to the capacity and tastes of 
general readers. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY begins its eighteenth 
volume with the November number. 

Terms: Five dollars perannum, postage prepaid; 
or, fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to any address 
for $20. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time for any period. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE TIMES. 


THE BEST PAPER IN THE WEST 
FOR $5 A YEAR, 





No paper in the entire West has attained the stand- 
ing or circulation that THe LEAVENWORTH Times has 
to-day. By astrict attention to business, THe Times 
has learned to understand the wants of the people of 
the West, and by a stern, uncompromising warfare 
upon wrong, whether within or without the Repub- 
lican party, has justly earned a hold upon the affec- 
tions of its subscribers, which it will endeavor to re- 
tain by a consistent, bold course in the future. The 
Kansas news department is carefully edited, and isa 
complete epitome of the news of the state, gathered 
each day from the latest Kansas exchanges. The 
market reports are especially reliable and complete, 
giving, as they do, the quotations each night by tele- 
graph from all the principal foreign and domestic 
trade centers.. Hereafter THE Trmzs will contain a 
column justly and carefully reviewing all new publi- 
cations, so as to keep our readers posted as to the 
doings in the literary world. To publish a paper like 
THe Times requires a vast expenditure of money each 
year, but the demands upon our advertising space 
show that advertisers recognize the great circulation 
of THe LEAVENWORTH TIMES, and, in order to make our 
space more valuable, we want ten thousand new sub- 
scribers. Even our metropolitan rivals admit that 
typographically THe Times is the handsomest paper 
not only in Kansas, not only in the West; but in the 
whole country they concede that it has no superior. 
Believing that the people want THE Timers, we have 
fixed for the time being upon the following low rates: 


Dally—One Year. .......cccccccccces cocccccoes 
Mfig—GBis BECOERS. ..000000ccccrcscesseescoess 
Daily—Three Months 
Weekly—One Year...............cc006 ceeees 


We will send you THe LEAVENworTH WEEKLY TIMES 
and one of the following papers for $2: The New York 
Weekly Tribune, The American Agriculturist, or The 
Cincinnati Weekly Commercial. 


Address 





D. R. ANTHONY, 


“Leavenworth, Kansas, 
The Cincinnati Weekly Times, 
THE BANNER WEELKY OF THE WEST, 
at eight-page paper, only one dollar-a year, and a 
magnificent engraving, “two feet wide and almost 


three feet long,” free, and postage paid to every sub- 
scriber. Address 


5 es, 


CINCINNATI, 0: 
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THE RAGPICKER. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Cross1nG the busy thoroughfare, to-day, 
Picking my way along the muddy flags, 
A wretched crone one moment barred my 
way— 
Stooping to gather there some scattered 
rage 
That in the kennel lay. 


I was not moved just then by kindly grace, 
And, angered at the stop, I curtly said: 
**Come, come, good woman! Give us passers 

place ! 
Don’t block the way!’ At that she raised 
her head 
And looked me in the face. 


Her visage wan with age and trouble seamed; 
Her form was doubled by the weight she 


bore; 
And strange impression o’er me faintly 
gleamed 
That somewhere during life those eyes be- 
fore 


Had on me terribly beamed. 


With trembling finger raised, she said aloud : 
“ You’re rich and honored greatly, Hubert 
Leigh ; 
And yet, for all you are so high and proud, 
You once were ready to give place to me, 
Head bent and body bowed.”’ 


Then from the darkness of her eyes there 
leapt 7 
A light indignant, as her form she drew 
To its full hight and from me angry swept; 
While 1, thrilled by the baleful glance she 
threw, ; 
My way unsteady kept. 


What story was there in those strange, wild 
eyes ? 
Where bad I met them in some former 
state ? 
They brought the sight of tears, the sound of 
sighs, ; 
A pang of woe, the shipwreck of a fate 
Unhappy and unwise. 


What time, if ever, was it that I knew 

That wretched hag, in this life or the last? 
Was pre-existence, as some tell us, true? 

In some metempsychosis of the past 
Had those eyes crossed my view ? 


Then woke my memory with a sudden start ; 
The past unrolled before me like a scroli. 
This was the wierd of her who held my heart 
In days gone by; who was my other soul, 

From which ’twas death to part. 


Her frown was torture and her smile was 
bliss ; 
I would have pledged existence on her 


™ truth ; 


Twas rapture even her garment’s hem to 
kiss, 
The idol worshiped in my earnest youth. 
And had she fallen to this? 


_ She spurned my humble suit, since 1 was 
poor— 
I could not promise luxury with her life; 
80, crushing love, position to insure, 
She sold herself to be a rich man’s wife 
And thought her state secure. 


We parted, as we thought, forevermore ; 

I found my love in gain, and wooed it well; 
Year after year I added to my store— 

On my side of the fence each apple fell 
The tree of Fortune bore. 


Whate’er my fingers touched was turned to 
gold ; a 
Suecess became my lackey ; but success, 
Though generating for me wealth untold, 
Is not enough my desolate life to bless— 
Now I am lone and old. 


It comforts not, as here I walk along, 
That she who stabbed my soul has sunk so 
low ; 
I would I had not met her in the throng, 
Reviving memories buried long ago, 
Bringing to life my wrong. 


A crowd out yonder. What the words they 
say? 

“An old rag-picker, stooping, struck and 
killed 

By a runaway horse.” Still keeps the world 
its way ; 

Since last her glance my heart with anguish 

thrilled 7 

"Tis forty years to-day. 
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“Do you know anything about money?” 
asked Simpson, after he had made the 
rounds of the office with Brooke. 

‘‘No. I’ve never been on very familiar 
terms with it,” laughed Brooke. 

“* What will you give for that?” and the 
instructor picked out a coin from a box in 
the safe and tossed it on the counter. 

‘‘I suppose I must begin to show my 
good qualities as a broker at once by offer- 
ing forty-five gents for what any one will 
give me fifty for,” replied the boy. 

‘“‘That’s just what you don’t show, unless 
you can pass it,” retorted Simpson; “‘ for it 
isn’t worth picking up. It’s a counterfeit.” 

‘“‘ Well, if they have as good counterfeits 
as this on all the coins,” said Brooke, exam- 
ining the piece carefully, ‘‘I shall want 
you at my elbow all the time. How do 
you know them?” 

“What you want to do, my lad, is to 
know the genuine when you see it; so that 
when a coin or bill isn’t good you'll know 
itis bad. See the distinction?” 

** Yes, that’s a good point.” 

‘* You can put that piece in a handful of 
silver and shake it about, and then take it 
out and I can tell you whether or not it’s in 
your hand. But it took me years to do that, 
you know,” and this aged young banker 
complacently twirled a very feeble mous- 
tache. ‘‘ But, then,” he continued, “ you 
can tell them in another way. Look at the 
edge of that counterfeit; the milling, you 
know. It is almost black, and it isn’t 
nearly so clean cut as in the genuine. A 
good deal cf the wear comes on the edge, 
ani so the silver plating rubs off. And see 
there, too.” He threw the counterfeit in 
one side of the scales, and a genuine coin in 
the other. ‘‘See how much heavier the 
good one is. Here is about the best one I 
ever saw,” said Simpson, taking a silver 
dollar from his pocket. ‘‘ A fellow paid it 
in yesterday. I threw it out, and after- 
ward gave him fifty cents. A little specu- 
lation of my own, you know.” 

‘*T should say it was a dead loss.” 

‘*A dead loss! Not much. When you 
can buy a thing for fifty cents and pass it 
out for a dollar, you don’t need much figur- 
ing to show a big profit.” 

‘<“But you wouldn't give it out if you 
knew it, would you”” 

““You can bet I would. Where’s the 
cabby who would turn up his nose at that 
coin?” replied the expert, looking at it with 
a professional eye. 

‘I thought they arrested people for pass- 
ing counterfeit money?” argued Brooke. 

‘So they do; but it’s easy enough to lie 
out of it. You have to keep an open eye 
about you in this business; and when you 
have a chance to scoop in a little something 
on your own account, why, just you do it. 
That’s my motto. 1 say, though, you 
needn’t let on to the old man about it. 
What a good thing you’ve got there. They 
say you're right in the family and have 
tuings high as any of them. Daughter 
mighty pretty, isn’t she? Can’t you get us 
an introduction?” 

‘* Let’s talk about the business.” 

“Oh! Jealous already; but you ought to 
give a fellow a show. The old man keeps 
her close as a prisoner. Anyway, she don’t 
often come down here. Merritt needn’t feel 
so big; for there’s his son Hugh—” 

“‘I say, Simpson, can’t you lend a hand 
here? We’re about driven to death,” called 
one of the clerks, and Brooke’s lesson was 
over for the day. He watched the business 
carefully, and studied the coins and bills on 
his own account; and was very proud when, 
toward the close of office-hours, he detected 
a counterfeit that had been thrown down 
by a customer. 

*“We don’t take that kind of money 
here,” said Simpson, tossing the coin back. 

** Bad, is it? Then it goes into the fire.” 

‘‘No, not very bad,” replied the clerk. 
‘* You could pass it, I guess.” 

“If that’s the sort of advice you give 
customers, my young friend, I shouldn’t 
like you to handle my money. I think if 
there’s one thing meaner than counterfeit- | 
ing coin, it is passing it,” 


“I agree with you perfectly, sir. I was 
only joking.” 

As the gentleniam passed out, the clerk 
winked at Brooke and said: 

** Got out of that pretty well, didn’t I?” _ 

“] don’t think you did,” and the boy 
turned upon his heel and walked away. 

‘* I guess that fellow is a regular Sunday- 
school chap; but we will soon take that out 
of him,” muttered Simpson, as he busied 
himself with a new customer. 

It was a new experience for Brooke. He 
did not know what to make of Simpson. 
He saw that he was the favorite clerk, as 
almost every customer who came into the 
office had a nod and a friendly word for 
him. * He was well dressed, and certainly 
polite and courteous to every one; but there 
his good qualities ceased, so far as Brooke 
could see, for beyond his good clothes and 
gentlemanly manner the clerk had openly 
shown himself to be a good deal of a 
rascal. 

‘“* Well, Brooke, how did you like it, and 
how_did you get on?” asked Mr. Merritt, as 
they drove up to dinner in the afternoon. 

** Very well, sir.” 

‘*How did you find the clerks? Pleas- 
ant?” 

“* Very, indeed.” 

He could answer that truthfully enough, 
when he remembered that even Simpson 
himself was more than pleasant and 
friendly. 

Ethel Merritt was alone in the drawing- 
room, when Brooke came down from his 
room before dinner. 

‘‘Oh! Brooke,” she cried, ‘‘I can tell by 
your face that you like it.” 

“‘Yes, indeed! Miss Ethel. I’ve seen 
more money to-day than I thought the 
world contained.” 

‘Didn't you fed like slipping just a little 
into your pockets and running away?” 

She was laughing, of course; but some- 
how or other the remark brought John 
Simpson into his mind. Then he remem- 
bered what had been said about the young 
girl by his side, and, although he felt the 
blood mounting to his forehead, he could 
not resist the temptation to ask: 

‘*Do you know Mr. Simpson?” 

‘‘Simpson? Simpson? Oh! yes. I’ve 
heard Papa speak of him, and one day he 
brought a package here for Mamma. That’s 
all.” 

But that was enough. To think that 
Simpson knew the very house, that he had 
really been there. I'm afraid, if John Simp- 
son had been a paragon of perfection, 
Brooke would have disliked him then. 
When he reached his room that night, he 
gave himself a lecture on his foolishness, 


“In the first place,” he said, shaking his 
finger at his image in the pier-glass, ‘‘ you 
are a silly fellow. How old are you? I'll 
answer for you, you conceited infant. 
Seventeen. No wonder you blush. And 
who are you? Simply a nobody. Now go 
to bed and behave yourself.” 

Nevertheless a pair of brown eyes came 
often in his dreams that very night, and 
even when the sun was up, and the new 
clerk went to his duties, the eyes still 
smiled upon him and would not be sent 
away. 

‘‘Trafton, come to lunch with me to- 
day,” urged Simpson, when Brooke had 
been on Wall Street about three months. 
He had mastered the difficulties of the busi- 
ness, and already was considered, next to 
Simpson, the best judge of money in the 
office. ‘ 

“Thank you. I will, if we can get away 
together.” 

* We will wait fora lull, and then slip 
out,” said the senior clerk. 

The lull came, and, putting’ his arm 
through Brooke’s, Simpson led the way to 
a restaurant in the vicinity. 

“I say, Trafton, it’s none of my very 
particular business, 1’}] admit; but does the 
old man come down well? Do you get all 
the pin-money you need?” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

**T mean that, if you haven’t, I can put 
you up to a thing or two.” 

**T have all I need and am saving.” 


see. I’ve gota point, and-I’m dead sure 
there’s moneyin it. But I want to get 
“Hold ofa little to start With: I believe in-a 





young fellow’s looking out for himself, and 
when the thueeomes, why, seoop it int” 


~ 


‘* That’s just what I want to come at, you 
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“What have you got hold of?” 

*‘T’'ll tell you,” answered Simpson, draw- 
ing his chair closer to his companion; ‘‘ and 
you needn’t be afraid of it, either. I’ve 
known even ministers to do it, and what 
they can do we can. Doesn’t that sound 
square? Well, it’s just here. I know just 
as sure as shooting that High Cliff mining 
stock is going up. I read a dispatch from 
Cotorado saying that they had just run 
against the biggest pile of silver they ever 
saw in one mine; and look at the circular. 
Has some of the top-heap names, I can tell 
you. It’s a bang-up investment, and if we 
put in now we can double our money inside 
of two weeks.” 

‘* Have you any capital?” asked Brooke. 

‘*Well, no; and there’s the rub. I’ve 
got to get some fellow to go in with me and 
share the profits. I’ve got the information, 
and I put that in as my share.” 

“You don’t take much risk,” replied 
Brooke. 

‘Allright. If you don’t want to go in, 
just say so; that’s all. I’ve given you a 
show and the first chance, and I’ll stand by 
it or not, just as you say.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Brooke, hesitatingly. 
** Would Mr. Merritt like it?” 

‘‘What has he got to do with it, any 
way,so long as we don’t use his money? 
How much can you put in?” 

‘‘Not much, only about a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

‘*Isn’t much, that’s a fact,” replied Simp- 
son, in atone of disappointment. ‘‘Coulda’t 
you get hold of some in some way?” 

‘No, not a cent. How much are the 
shares?” 

‘* Quoted yesterday at just a dollar; but 
I haven’t seen to-day’s market. Here! Liv- 
ingston, have you been to the Exchange to- 
day?” 

‘* Yes; just came from there before lunch,” 


‘answered the young man, who was on his 


way out of the restaurant. 

‘*Hold on a minute. Did you notice any 
quotations of High Cliff ?” 

‘* Yes; one and a half.” 

‘‘There! What did I tell you?” cried 
Simpson, as his informant passed on. 
‘We've got to clinch right away, or our 
chance is gone,” 

‘* But we can’t do anything with so little 
money. You could get about fifty shares,” 

‘* Nonsense, you don’t understand,” said 
Simpson; excitedly. ‘‘ Say you have a hun- 
dred dollars. We take it to a broker, and 
‘he will buy us three or four bundred shares, 
and take your money as margin, und only 
charge us interest on what the shares would 
cost if we paid for them. Do you see? 
And every time the stock goes up a dollar 
we make three hundred. Why, Trafton, 
I’ve known shares to jump thirty or forty 
dollars a-day. It would put thousands into 
our pockets! Thousands I tell you!” 

Thousands of dollars! It made Brooke’s 
pulse beat fast, and his cheek was warm 
with excitement. To be rich, to be in busi- 
ness for himself and his own master! What 
boy has not dreamed of it over and over 
again, ever since the world began? 

‘*But it looks so much like gambling. 
If we bought the shares out and out, it 
would seem different.” 

‘I tell you, Trafton, it’s as straight as a 
string, and a chance you may not get again 
if you live till doomsday.” 

“When will you want the money?” 

‘The sooner the better. Can’t you get 
it to-day?” 

‘* I suppose I might.” 

“Good for you! Of course, the thing 
takes a little nerve; but ‘nothing venture, 
nothing have,’ you know.” 

Before they left the restaurant it was 
agreed that Brooke should go up at once 
ard get the money, and that Simpson would 
then invest it in High Cliff mining stock. 
When they reached the office, Brooke asked 
permission to be absent for a short time. 

“All right. Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

’ “ No, sir.” 

But he couldn’t look the banker in the 
face. He felt that he was doing something 
to be ashamed of, if it were to be kept so 
secret; and, had it not been for his promise 
to Simpson, he would have told the whole 
story, then and there. As it wag, he went 
éut, without a word. 

-. As-he -passed through the outer office, 
the senior clerk came up end whispered 
hurriedly: ’ 
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**Two dollars offered. Hurry!” 

‘The shares were bought, and the stock 
went up. The next day it was three dol- 
lars, and the next day four. Everybody 
was talking about High Cliff Mine. Five 
dollars, six dollars, till, at the end of the 
week, ten dollars a share was offered for 
the stock. Twelve hundred dollars apiece 
profit! Brooke was so unstrung by the 
prospects that he could do notbing. Wak- 
ing, he could think of nothing else; und in 
his dreams the brown eyes were lost behind 
bank-notes and great piles of yellow gold, 
that heaped itself like a nightmare over the 
bed. John Simpson was scarcely more 
composed. Whenever an opportunity of 
fered, the boys would slip out and watch 
the quotations, whose varying figures were 
hurrying them on to fortune. 

**Don’t you think we had better sell?” 
asked Brooke, anxiously, when. for the 
first time since the purchase, the figures 
came to a stand-still.” 

** Bell!” echoed Simpson. ‘‘ Not much! 
We can’t expect it to go up all the time. It 
will fluctuate, sure pop, and I've made up 
my mind to hold till she goes to fifteen.” 

Late that afternoon there came a dispatch 
saying that the former dispatch was a hoax 
and that the High Cliff Mine was worked 
out. Then came the crash. Men rushed 
madly back and forth to save what they 
could. Hatless brokers’ boys flew through 
the street, carrying messages that brought 
despair and ruin to families which never 
knew a want. Inside the Exchange the 
scene was a fearful one. Victims shouted 
themselves hoarse in the effort to secure 
something, anything for the now worthless 
certificates; while many 4 man sat with 
bowed head upon trembling hands, broken 
down by crushing losses. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars lost in the downfall, 
and the wreck was tossed upon the shore in 
small and great pieces, and the storm went 
by. 

It was late when Brooke reached home 
that night; and, instead of going to the 
drawing-room, as usual, he went at once to 
his room. His face was flushed and his 
step unsteady as he mounted the stairs. 
Throwing himself upon his bed, he burst 
into tears. It was not the loss altogether; 
but Nature had been overtaxed. For a 
week she had been strung to the highest 
tension, inthe wild excitement of specula- 
tion, and when the end came she had given 
out. 

The footman announced dinner. At first 
he thought he would not go down; but he 
changed his mind. He wouldn't be a baby 
over his disappointment, at any rate. 
Hastily bathing his face, he joined the 
family. 

‘**Did you hear about the crash on the 
Street to-day, Brooke?” asked the banker, 
at the close of the meal. 

‘*T—I did, sir. It was a bad one, I 
learn.” 

** Bad, indeed,” replied Mr. Merritt; ‘‘ but 
it was a lesson worth learning for some 
people. Blind speculation has been rap- 
ning riot too long without a check. I had 
my first and last loss through this margin 
business, when I was almost as young as 
you. I made up my mind that I would 
never buy a share of stock unless I had the 
money to pay forit,like any other property; 
and I have kept the word I pledged to my- 
self.” 

After dinner,as Brooke was going through 
the hall, he felt a hand laid lightly upon his 
arm. He started, half guiltily. 

** Brooke, what’s the matter?” a soft voice 
asked. ‘‘ You haven’t seemed yourself for 
a week.” 

*‘T haven’t been myself for a week, Miss 
Ethel; but I'm all right now.” 

** Are you sure, quite sure, Brooke?” 

** Quite, Ethel.” 

Her band was still upon his arm and he 
put his over it. 

**I don’t like to see you look so anxious 
and wretched as you certainly have been 
lately. Can we help you? Can I help 

u?” 

“‘T have been in trouble; but it’s all over 
now. I have done a very foolish thing; 
but, luckily, it has hurt no one but myself.” 

‘Then come, let’s go and take our danc- 
ing lesson. You made very bed work of it 
last time.” 

She took bis arm and walked toward the 
musioroom. At the door he stopped her. 


“I feel a little bit homesick to-night, 
Miss Ethel.” 
** Not ‘ Miss,’ then, Brooke.” 


‘‘No. That’s just it. Not ‘Miss’ to- 
night of all nights; but—my dear sister.” 

** Yes, if you like, Brooke. 

The wiuter passed, and spring came, and 
summer followed on once more, and still 
Brooke was a member of the banker » fam- 
Nly. The cloud still rested over the broken 
household, and long ago had. Brooke 
pledged his best efforts to dispel it. Even 
he only knew half of the story the father 
could tell of a wayward son; but, under- 
neath all the pleasures and cares of bis new 
surroundings, Brooke kept alive that pur- 
pose of his life—to bring Hugh Merritt back 
to his home. 

One night in the early fall Brooke sat up 
late, writing his weekly letter home. It 
was a sultry evening, and after he had gone 
to bed he lay tossing and turning upon bis 
pillow, unable to sleep. The clock in the 
hall down-stairs struck eleven, and twelve, 
and still sleep was as far off as ever. At 
last he arose, and, throwing bis coat over 
his shoulders, sat down at a window and 
looked out on the deserted street below. A 
policeman passed, carelessly swinging his 
club, and disappeared around the corner. 
Scarcely had the sound of his footsteps 
died away, when a figure came into view 
from one of the side streets. It moved 
listlessly along and stopped opposite the 
house. Brooke drew back out of sight 
behind the curtains. In the bright moon- 
light he could see that the figure was a 
boy a little older than himself, and, as the 
slouched hat was lifted for a moment, the 
watcher saw that it was Hugh Merritt. He 
knew him at once, for his picture hung at 
the head of the bed. Hugh stood with his 
hands in his pockets, gazing mtently at the 
windows, and then he crossed over and 
mounted the steps. Was he going to ring? 
Brooke listened; but no sound came from 
the bell, and soon Hugh descended and 
turned away. Scarcely knowing why he 
did it, Brooke hastily dressed himself, and, 
running softly down-stairs, let himself out 
through the frontdoor, He could still hear 
the retreating footsteps, and hurried on to 
overtake them. He lost them once, and 
stood upon a brilliantly-lighted corner for a 
few minutes, wondering where the fugitive 
could have gone, when Hugh came out of a 
bar-room, almost at his elbow, and passed 
ov. Brooke followed. As he turned into 
a street where the moon cast dark shadows 
upon the pavement, a figure suddenly 
sprang upon him. 

‘*Give me your money, or I'l] take it!” 


But Hugh was no match for the boy 
brought up among green fields and in the 
activity of country life, and in a twinkling 
the captor was the captured. 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” asked Hugh, in asurly voice, as he 
stood against an area railing, with his arms 
held behind him in Brooke's grasp. 

“I say,” he continued, hurriedly, *‘ here 
comesacop. Let me go.” 

He struggled with all his might to weaken 
that strong grasp; but in vain. 

‘‘Hush!” whispered Brooke. ‘‘ You are 
safe with me. Say that you will wait till 
he passes, and I will free you. I want to 
have a word with you.” 

When the policeman came up, the boys 
were leaning, side by side, against the rail- 
ing. 

“I say, young fellows, you’d better be a- 
moving on. This don’t look quite square. 
If you don’t, I shall have to help you.” 

* You go to the ——.” 

“You're right,” interrupted Brooke 
“* You won’t have to complain again.” 

“Well, see that I don’t. Come, move 
on.” 

Brooke took his companion’s arm and 
walked away, while the policeman stood 
watching them, muttering to himself: 

“I wonder, now, if I ought to have taken 
*em in.” 

They walked a block or two in silence. 
Then Brooke said: 

* How much money do you want?” 

Hugh looked at him curiously. 

* All I can get.” 

‘Do you generally get it in the way you 
tried to-night?” 

“No, I dop’t. I never took thet roed 





before; but 'm mighty bard up.” 
“ What do you wan't the money fer?” 





* None of your business.” 

“I don’t know about that,” answered 
Brooke, pleasantly. ‘‘If you should take 
itinto your head to tumble on me again 
some night, and succeed in getting my 
money, it would be some little satisfaction 
to know what it went for.” 

** Well, I'll tell you,” cried the boy, des 
perately. ‘‘It goes for everything that’s bad. 
And who cares?” ; 

‘* Your sister.” 

Hugk stopped and grasped Brooke’s 
arm. 

“* My sister!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ Howdo 
you know that?” 

** And your father and mother.” 

“It’s a lie! Didn't he turn me out? 
Didn’t he set me rules to follow? And 
didn’t I laugh in his face and shut the door 
between us forever?” 

** Is that being turned out?” 

“It’s the same thing!” cried the boy, 
fiercely, ‘‘and I’m done with them. I’ve 
marked out my own course and I’m going 
on. Come, let’s step in here and get a 
drink.” 

Brooke caught him by the arm. 

‘*No more to-night, Hugh. Come with 
me.” 

Hugh flushed angrily. 

“Who are you—you who know so much 
about me and mine?” 

‘Never mind that now. Only don’t go 
in there.” 

“I must have drink. Take your hands 
off!’ 

“No, no. One minute. J can help you— 
I will help you, if you need money.” 

Hugh stood irresolute. Brooke took his 
arm «and moved slowly off. 

‘* Has any one sent you from home?” 

‘* No, and no one knows that I am seek- 
ing you. Now tell me what you want?” 

They had come to one of the city parks, 
and seated themselves upon a bench, in the 
shadow of a large elm. 

‘* What I want is money, and plenty of 
it,” said Hugh, shortly. ‘‘ And if you can 
get itin any way, without throwing in too 
much Moody and Sankey with it, why 1'll 
agree to give it back inside of a week.” 

‘*How much do you want?” 

**I must have one hundred dollars.” 

‘* And when?” 

‘*Before ten o'clock to-morrow. But 
look here, none of my folks must know a 
syllable of it. If they’re in with you, I’m 
out with you, whoever you are.” 

One hundred dollars! Ob! if he only 
had it back, instead of those worthless 
shares! 

‘«The English of it is,” continued Hugh, 
‘‘that if [don’t get it I’m ruined. It means 
prison.” 

‘* Is it so bad as that?” 

“Yes, I forged my father’s name to a 
note, and now it’s out. But you needn't 
give me any Moody and Sankey. I know 
all about it.” 

The unhappy boy sat with his eyes upon 
the ground, as he drew figures with his 
cane upon the dusty flagging. 

“I'll get it for you.” 

“You will?” 

mr) Yes. ” 

‘* You're a brick!” Hugh tossed his hat in 
the air, and caught it upon the end of his 
cane as it came down. “I tell you that’s 
the best luck I’ve struck for many a day. 
Come, tell me,” he cried, seizing Brooke’s 
hand, ‘‘ who are you, any way?” 

**Let that go for now. You can trust 
me. Where shall I see you?” 

“This isn’t detective business, is it?” 
asked Hugh, looking sharply into his com- 
panion’s face. ‘‘ You are not trying to am- 
bush me?” 

“Did I give you into the policeman’s 
hands for attempting to rob me?” 

Hugh shuddered at the word. 

““No. Meet me behind Trinity at half- 
past nine, if you can, and bring the money. 
Will you do it?” 

*‘Tll be there. And what may I say to 
those at home ?” said Brooke, rising and 
extending his hand. 

Hugh drew back. 

“Not a word. Didn’t I tell you that 
before, and didn't you promise? If you 
don’t keep the one any betier than you 
evidently intend to keep the other, ] may 
whistle for my money.” | 

“I shall keep any promise I make. 
Jeave the answer te you.” 





“Tell them, then,” cried the boy, “‘ that 
I’m done with them, and let them know 
how little Icare. Tell them that, if they 
think I’m bending, they’re mightily mis- 
taken. I go and come as I please, and it’s 
@ glorious life!” 

His eyes flashed as he spoke, and on his 
pale, wan face glowed a hectic flush. 

“ And Ethel?” 

“No, no. No word to her, or of her. 
Let her forget that I live. Let her never 
know how I watch and see her pass almost - 
daily. My darling Ethel. I see young 
fellows walking with her, and see her smile 
on them; and yet I know that, outcast as I 
am, she would throw her arms about my 
neck and lay her head upon my sboulder 
before them all. My darling Ethel! My 
darling!” 

He broke completely down, leanin 
against the trunk of the great elm an 
hiding his face on his arms. 

** 1s it such a glorious life?” said Brooke 
**Think of it, Hugh. Good-night.” 
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This cross is composed of four separate word- 
squares.* Upper square: 1,a small luminous 
body ; 2, part of a fork ; 3, insects; 4, repose. 

Right-hand square: 1, a quick pace; 2, a 
large cord ; 3, expanded ; 4, a moveable lodge. 

Lower square: 1, blemish ; 2, a kind of wood; 
8, formerly ; 4, to be full. 

Left-hand square: 1, always ; 2, the books of 
one of the most ancient religious beliefs; 3, a 
contrary current ; 4, beams. POLLY. 


RHOMBOID. 


Fill in the blanks with consonants. 

Lines across: 1, the root of a plant used as 
medicine ; 2, raw herbs prepared as a relish; 
8,atree and its fruit in North America like 
custard apple; 4, used for wicker work and 
walking-sticke; 5, animals of Peru. 

Descending: 1, a consonant; 2, like; 8, to 
fold over; 4, having wings ; 5, belonging tothe 
Pope ; 6, things given or admitted ; 7, part of 
the name of an Indian hut; 8, the initials of 
our native land; 9, a consonant. 

- MorTHER D. 

(This looks like a very innocent affair; but 
we will send a book to the first puzzler from 
whom is received one like it. You can take 
any one vowel you choose.—Ep.]} 


LINE CHANGES, 


1. Tam a kind of stone, and a line changes 
me to a condition; as slate—state. 

2. iam flour, and I become food. 

8. I perceive by touch, and I become a part 
of the body. 

4 Iam solitary, and I become to reconcile. 

5. Iam a high wind, and I become part of s 
fence. 

6. I mean one who gives security, and I 
become refreshment. 

7. I mean to make turbid, and I become a 
ceremony. 

8. I mean to drag on the ground, and I 
become a characteristic. 

9. Iam disabled, and | become subdued. 

10. 1 am dead, and I become a disgrace. 

11. I am fertilizing earth, and I become s 
market. 

12. Iam a marine quadruped, and I become 
aregting-place. _ M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


EASY BURIED NUMERALS. 
One, two, (error), four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 
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- December 2, 1880.) 
Selections. 


PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM UNCLE 
SAM. 


Waic# is why I remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain 
The Morey Chinee is peculiar. 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Barnum was his name; 
And, scorning a duel, 

I'll not say what the same 
Might imply (’*twould be cruel); 

Bat his wink, it was wicked and Truthb-like, 
As I frequent remarked to Marsh. Jewell. 


’Twas October. He’d heard 
From the vote in the West, 

Which it might be inferred 
To his temper gave zest ; 

But he played it that day upon Garfield 
And me, in a way I detest. 











Which we had a campaign, 
And Barnum tock a hand. 

It was fair play. The same 
He did not understand ,; 

But he smiled, as he bossed his committee, 
With a smile that was Truth-like and bland. 


But to tell of each wire 
He pulled I’m unable, 

And it kindles my ire 
To think of his stable, 

Which was crammed full of mules in a bar’l, 
And each wearing a bribery label. 


But the deviltry bold 
Of that Barnum, dear! dear! 
And the lies that he told 
Were quite frightful to hear ; 
Till at last he put down a forged letter, 
And swore: *‘ That James wrote it is clear,”’ 


Then at Gartield looked I, 
And he gazed upon me, 

And [ rose with a sigh, 
And said: *‘ Can this be? 

We are swindled by Chinese cheap forging. *’ 
And we went for that Morey Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
All the voters came forth, 

Andon Barnum’s fell brood 
The fair-minded North 

Sat down very hard and emphatic; 
For oh! they were terribly wroth. 


In his ears, which were long, 
They inserted a flea, 
And his dastardly wrong, 
That was aimed at Jim G., 
Turned into a petard, that hoisted 
This Truth-loving Morey Chinee. 


Which is why I contend, 
And I stick to it still, 
That fate shapes their end 
Rough, Hewitt as they will, 
Who try to impoce on the people; 
Which the same is a lesson not ill. 
—Tribune. 








DISCOVERIES BY ACCIDENT. 

The fact that many of the most valuable discoveries 
have been the result of chance, rather than of design 
+ ~ememmareees is again illustrated in Day’s Kinney 
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JOHNSON’S 


nian Blood Syrup 
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CURES SURES 
CURES BiLiousnee AND suns AND AGUE. 
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(TRADE MARK.) 


spepsia, Liver 
Dintanen Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


201.D AINCE 1870. 
CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 








oO my head relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for headache, 

ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 
Drak Str :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
a pepsin (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the ppiest ta. 


A fe stomach in a condition to 
a me of those distressi: 


DEA 
menced the use 0 ir INDIAN BLOOD SYR’ 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP 


LIVER ComPLanz Ay LUNG DISEASE 
cu . 


No. 617 9rm AvVEnvs, CrTY. 
Dear Sie —I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without ha the afflicted know the 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD 
For three ffered from liver and a 





HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


HAVE JUST OPENED AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


FALL AND WINTER HATS. 
“NUTS TO CRACK.” 


Buy a Substantial Article of the Manufacturer. 
(TL IO ore OS I OL aT av 
NEW PRICES. 
1 Doz. Nut Picks, in Case,........ 











MEDAL | 


__ PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


SCRWARD’S TOY BAZAARS, 


42 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE; 
1159 BROADWAY, cor. 27th STREET. 


Ready for Christmas!!! 


“GRAND OPENING 





OF 








DOLLS, GAMES, AND NOVELTIES, 
COMMENCING MONDAY, NOV. 15th. 


At no previous time have we i rted 
attractive a variety of — Wik ses 


DESIRABLE GOODS, 
which a visit to our Establishments will verify. 


Kntcaty eail invited to tks the nist Choice and 
: le e first o' 
avoid the usual rush later. — 


ONSUMPTION 


OUGHS 


OLDs/ALLENS LUNG BALSAM 
ROUPI TH? ges f Y 
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Impossible to detect it. 


Perfectly harm 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 


or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 

















For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 25, 





% do. do. do, 
1 do, do. do. with Two 
4.00 


\% Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, with 
One Nut Crack, ..........-. 2 

Nut Cracks, singly, . 

Nut Picks, do. 
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Picks are made of STEEL 


These THROVeHOtT, chased 
ba handsome 4 Nickel-Plated 
uw 


and hea’ ° 
in neat cases of One-half and il Dozen, with 
or without Nut-Cracks, as desired. 
The above goods sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
Address oH. M. oe Ge NBUSH, _ 
e me 
Also manufacturer of the ed 





GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Today no one is compelled to 
dress in a cold room, but can find 
it warm and his coffee boiled be- 
fore rising. This clock does the 
work, wakens you 
at the same time, 
and adds one hour of solid com. 
fort to every day of your life and 
Saves you worlds of trouble. 
Christmas Presents of Gold or Silver will not com- 
pare with one of these Clocks. Circulars free. Men- 
tion this paper. 


PATENT CLOCE-WORES, Terre Haute, Ind. 
“T endorse all the inventorclaims.”—W. M. K. Dar- 
woop, Pastor Asbury Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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REED & BARTON 


Manufacturers of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Possessing the advantages of over half 
a century in manufacturing, employing 
only the highest skill and 
talent, using only the 
most improved machine- 
ry in every department, 
we are enabled to pro- 
duce goods of the most 
artistic design, finest 
finish and quality, at the 
lowest prices. Our as- 
sortment is very exten 
sive, including varied 
designs in 

COFFEE, TEA, DIN- 
NER, DESSERT and 
WATER SHTS ; CAKE 
and FRUIT STANDS ; 
ENTREE, VEGETA- 
BLE, and BUTTER. 
DISHES, TUREENS, 
SPOONS and FORKS, 
CUTLERY, etc. Also a 
great variety 


CASES, 
CEIVERS, JEWEL 
BOXES, CHILDREN’S 
SETS, ORNAMENTAL 
PIECES, ete. 





i 


Highest Premiums 
awarded our wares wher- 
ever exhibited. The 


World’s Fair, New York, 
1858; American Institute, 
Fair, New York, 1838 to 
1878; three awards at 
Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1876; and 
the only prize for Plated 
Ware at International 
Exhibition, Chili, 1875, 
was given to us. 


And, in addition to the 
highest prize for Silrer 
Plated are (a silver 
medal), a ial award 
of a GOLD MEDAL 
was awarded us at the 
International Exhibition 
held at Sydney, Austra- 
lia, 1879. 
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Facrorrres, Taunton, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 
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$7 eedbery hg Boston. 











EXCEPTIONALLY LOW _ PRICES. 
Reduced Price-list sent free. Mail Orders promptly 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 BROADWAY, NEAR 87rn STREET. 























A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 






(a 
As you ladies willuse them, J recommend 
Cream’ as the | haem, all the in prepara- 
tions.” Also P oudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


., 48 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
ney Goods Dealers 








are © offer $1.000 Re 
arrest and y_one sel the same. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
AND 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlette de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 

and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 
OUR 


ALBERT YPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


he ny ~RL- finest reproductions of famous 

wings z¢* issued in this country. 
They are printed on 120-Ib, Tileston & Hollings- 
worth’s best plate paper, and are retailed by the Art 
Stores at the uniform price of 


One Dollar Each. 


tz” Catalogues niailed to any address. 
On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 

we will forward to any address, postpaid, 2 handsome 
Chiom: each 15x21 inches—one a marine subject, 
entitled Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 
Fruit Piece. - . 

Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, DI- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chromo Work, 
Copies of Drawings, Architect's Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 








The Only Remedy 


Setanta 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


ins and aches? 


iles, Constipation ? 
rdered ilaneys 

laches? 

- Why have sleepless nights ¥ 


WORT and rejoles te A 











WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills. 


To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particular! 
those who have fhin pa 
lipe, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pille quiet the 
give strength 
to the body, induce re- 
freshing aa 5 iapreve 
the blood 


Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
Carter's Inon Prine 

are also valusbie for 


ht Sweats, &c, 
In metal boxes at 50cta, 
. Address 








Dictng Co., 
por fork City, Sold by 
ygolel everywhere, 
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The Agriculiural Edttor wilt be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Bubscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


PLANT PROTECTION. 
BY E. D, POWELL. 


Tris is the season when a little care will 
preserve for us our lawn pets. A large pro- 
portion of what we call hardy plants never 
come to their best unless protected against 
vigorous weather. The chief difficulty is not 
with the frost, but with the winter’s sun. I 
have one or two slopes, facing the southeast, 
where even apple-trees and maples suffer bad- 
ly. Rhododendrons, and peaches, and juni- 
pers, a8 well as many other trees and shrubs, 
must be planted with a northern exposure, 
The Mahonfa, one of our most lovely shrubs, 
in a northeast angle of my house is luxuriant; 
in all other situations comparatively 
stunted. 

(1.) Then plant delicate or half-hardy shrubs 
and trees where the winter’s sun will not dis- 
turb them. In this way you will succeed with 
rhododendrons, Foraythias, altheas, ete.; but, 
at the same time, as far as possible, cut off the 
severe west and northwest winds. 

(2.) As winter approaches, mulch them thor- 
oughly with wet leaves. Another excellent 
material is the trimmings from evergreen 
hedges and trees. Not a fallen leaf should 
ever be burned, It is flung down by Nature 
to keep the earth warm, as earlier in the 
season it helped to cool it. When leaves are 
not abundant, use coal-ashes. 

(3.) For roses and small'shrubs use inverted 
sods. Bend down the more tender and cover 
with sods placed over them in the form of an 
inverted A. In this way even Tea Roses will 
come through safely ; but, to make more sure, 
afer using the sods, fling over a generous 
supply of leaves. 

(4.) Among the plants that need some pro- 


tection are sweet williams, carnations, snap- 
dragons, hollyhocks. For such plants I prefer 
clippings of evervreens. 

Far more trouble is taken with grapes than 
is needed. I linve dispensed with laving down 
Concord, Delaware, Diana, Isabella, Massasoit, 
Goethe, and many more, and do not in any way 
protect them. For ten years they have never 


failed me, except in one casethe Delaware was 
partly killed back. The Iona alone, ofadozn 
varieties, gives me trouble. My vines are 
healthy and bear abundan tly ; but a good deal 
is due to a southeast exposure, well preserved 
from the west and north winds. 

LL ——— 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue eubject of rural improvement is now 
attracting general attention in all sections of 
the country, and especially in New England, 
where have come into existence recently many 
organizations whose aim will be to promote 
the general good. The laying ont of parks, 
setting out shade trees, erecting public fount- 
ains, improving the highways, laying side- 
walks, planting flowers, flowering trees, 
shrubs, ete. is the special business of these 
organizations and the hest people, old 
and young, and of both sexes, are alike 
interested and engaged practically in the 
good work Every experiment thus made, 
so far as we know, has proved to be a 
wise and excellent investment. Towns and 
villages thus improved have attracted numer- 
ous summer visitors, who have soon invested 
money in real estate and given a new start to 
every business, benevolent, and Christian en- 
terprise. All that is required is that every 
place should organize to do something, and go 
forward as it may have the means. 

A dozen shade trees planted the first year 
is a very fair start. A little time and 
money spent annually would soon change 
and greatly improve the appearance of 
every village. Now is the time to move 
in such matters, and we call upon the 
young people of both sexes in every town to 
get together during the leasure winter season, 
form a society, choose its officers, and prepare 
for work the coming spring. Weekly or 
monthly evening meetings would afford pleas- 
ant social intercourse and furnish a good 
reason to call out a full attendance. We 
should be glad to be advised of every such 
movement, and learn from time to time of its 
progress. The following will interest our read- 
ers: 

Almost every New England village of much 
prosperity now has its society for promoting 
rural improvement, the work of which is to in- 
duce and direct tasteful architecture and gar- 
denivg. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, in a 
Ledger article, emphasizes the value of these 
societies by describing Fortbridge in 1870 and 
in 1880. This is Fortbridge as it was: “ The 
houses bordering the main street are all en- 
closed by rail-fences, picket-fences, and dilapi- 
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gates balf unhinged, and dranken, posts lean. 
ing dgainet an old stump for support; patches 
of unshorn grass and weedy gravel ; fagotes of 
bark and wood and brush ; fragments of an- 
cient carts, and broken plows, and disabled 
harrows ; heaps of mortar and stones; piles of 
bottles, and all other conceivable forms of rub- 
bish, dumped into the gutter. The barns and 
sheds and dwelling-houses are all much of the 
same pattern and the same color, if they can 
be said to have any color at all; cold, bare, 
dreary, with no piazzas, or porches, or window- 
hoods, or any other attempt at ornamentation.” 
This is Fortbridge as it is now: ‘“‘ Most of the 
old houses reappear; bot the broad piazzas, 
tasteful porches, and bay-windows peeping out 
from the vines and flowers; with altered roofs 
and fancy chimneys and rich coloring. The 
ugly fences are gone; flowers bloom in front 
of all the houses; the streets are al] reformed; 
the weeds and rubbish are seen there no more. 
Good, clean sidewalks have been laid from 
one end of the village to the other, and the 
roadway is so fine and smooth that even Mr. 
Bonner would not hesitate to drive the marvel- 
ous Rarus,or any other of bis swift-footed 
steeds, through the town at any pace of which 
they might be capable. The barren common 
has been converted into a park; the duck-ponds 
into romantic lakes, with a swan or two sailing 
about.”’— Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newapa- 
per. 

We invite for these columns facts, sugges- 
tions, and contributions relating to ‘‘ Rural 
Improvements,”’ and the practical results of 
such organized efforts as have been already 
made in any section of the country. We have 
secured the services of Prof. B. G. Northrop, 
of Connecticut, who has promised us contribu- 
tions during the coming year for this special 
department of our paper. His theme will be 
‘‘Rural Improvements,” and there is no man 
in the country better able to handle this sub- 
ject than he. 





MANURE FOR ORCHARDS. 





Woop ashes are, doubtless, excellent for 
orehards ; but, instead of being put around 
the trees, they should be spread over the whole 
land. But wirere are the ashes to come from, 
in this region? We have little or no wood, 
and, of course, little or no ashes. In our lim- 
ited experience, we have learned one thing fn 
regard to orchards, as well as fruit trees of 
every kind, that we have cultivated ; and we 
believe the principle can be applied pretty 
much to everything that grows upon the earth, 
which is that the application of manure ben- 
efits them all. Ground occupied with fruit 
trees should be manured as liberally as are 
other portions of the land used for the raising 
of wheat and corn. It is the neglect to do so, 
in connection with the general negligence with 
which orchards are treated in many sections, 
that makes them unprofitable and to become 
worn out prematurely. And as to the kind of 
manure with which. orchards ought to be 
treated. While any kind, almost without ex- 
ception, will prove of advantage, there is none 
in the world to be compared to stable or barn 
yard manure. A liberal application of this 
only every third year, with careful pruning, 
scraping, and washing of the trunks of the 
trees, will make a prodigious change in an 
orchard. This top-dressing can be applied at 
any time when the ground is not frozen, and. 
if not bestowed in too heavy lumps, so as to 
injure the (orchard) grass, will yield, in addi- 
tion to the fruit, a couple of tons of good hay. 
We have known three full crops of grass to be 
cut from an orchard.— Germantown err 





WOODLAWN PARK, SARATOGA. 


Ont of the many great attractions of Sara- 
toga, hereafter, will be the beautiful +‘ Wood- 
lewn Park,’’ owned by Judge Hilton, of this 
city, and recently thrown open tothe public. 
The following telegraphic notice appeared last 
week in the daily papers (after this department 
of Tae INDEPENDENT had gone to press), and 
it shows a proper public appreciation of the 
noble work done by Judge Hilton in that 
noted watering-place : 

‘A public testimonial to Judge Hilton, 
signed by over 100 of the leading businese men 
and citizens of Saratoga Springs, was pub- 
lished in The Saratogian to-day. Thetestimonial 
acknowledges in flattering terms Judge Hil- 
ton’s munificent outlay at Woodlawn Park, 
and his public spiritin throwing this park, 
with its five or six miles of beautiful roads, 
open to the public for pleasure-driving. 

“The Judge has expended about $250,000 
on these grounds, which include about 300 
acres of forest and open country, and stfli fur- 
ther improvements are contemplated for next 
year. Among the signers of the testimonial 
are Judge Crane, Judge Rock, James M. Mar- 
vin, Col. H. 8. Clements, of Congress Hall, 
John M. Davison, and the Hon. George 
West.” 








Every old subscriber to Toe InpE 
PENDENT, on renewing bis subscription, 
should ask some friend (not a subscriber) 
to join with him, each then getting 
the paper at $2.50, instead of $3.v0; or, 
what is better, ask four others to join, 
making five in all, and get the paper for 
$10.v0, or 2.00 each. Thére is scarcely 
a town or a village where success would 
not attend the efforts of every one in thus 
seeking alike his own interest and ours. 
Try it, friends, one and all. 
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Equal to Any Agricultural Paper Pub- 
lished in the Country. 


Circulation Over 105,000. 


One Year for FIFTY CENTS, 
and Handsome Engraving to Every 
New Subscriber. 


The steadily increasing S, popalarity of HOME AND 

“ARM, both as an d as a tamily jour 
tal, enables the rs to improve it in every de- 
vartment. No — that concerns the farm fails to be 
— in its columns. 


ass. 

The engravings furnished to every subscriber are 
vorth four times the price of subscription. Send 
«ifty Cents and get one, or send for a Sample Copy 
of the paper. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


Publishers, 
Fifteenth and Main Sts., LOUISVILLE, Ey. 


THE LARGEST, OLDEST, AND BEST 
THIRTY-TWO COLUMN WEEKLY. 


rT JOURNAL 


$2.00 a year. Sample Copy free. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago. 











| STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane St., Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEST Farm and Home Journal in the United States, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


The Best Practical and Scientific Writers on Agricultural Sub- 
jects Contribute to its Columns. 


It s a 16-pi r, of a convenient size. 
trimm: legible. 
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print. A special * Home Department” for ladies. 
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A First Class Farm and Family Weekly for THREE MONTHS, and a good Wade & Butcher Razor, by mail, 


postpaid, for only 85 cents. 


Numbers who have accepted this offer have written that the Razor alone would be a bargain at the price. 
The Patron has 16 pages, 64 columns, is pasted, and cut open, like a book. Good Type, good Reading, a 


Clean Paper. 


Nothing objectionable can be found, even in its advertising columns. 


It labors to advance the condition of the farming population, to help them to be better farmers, better cit- 
izens, better men and women, and more successful in life. 

We make the above unequaled offer to induce many to try for themselves the correctness of ourclaims. 

Remember. Paper 13 weeks and Razor by mail, all for only 85 cents. 

One-Cent or Three-Cent postage-stamps taken for subscriptions. 

SAMPLES FREE. CANVASSERS WANTED. GOOD TERMS GIVEN. 


Address 


LIVE PATRON, Springfield, O. 
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Usep In ALL MANUFACTURES 
REQUIRING 


Greatest Elasticity and Security - 


FOR FAMILY WORK, 
absolutely unapprosehable ! 


No Lady careful of Health 
can afford to use any other! 






Excels all others in Make, 
Style and Finish. 


NO TENSION. 


No guessing as.to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 


WHEN 
No delay in getting ready QUALITY AND MERIT 
for work, are considered 





Table 
for use by hand. am 
The above and many other important featnres cannot be oe ey inl Oe any other Sewing Machine in 


the world ; hence the growing 
THe “Avromatic’ or “No Trenston” MACHINE. 


Correspondence solicited, ond full particulars sent on application, Please mention the numberof this 
advertisement, 1,400. }ree Triakin your own home can be arranged, if desired. 


WILLCOX L. CIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LEWIS & CONGER, 
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VICINITY who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on 
the Installment plan will do well tocall upon 
GEORGE A. CLARKE, 747 Broadway, up-stairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices, 
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White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 
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Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 
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Orders box 
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THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
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STAPLE arOODS. 
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Meriden, Conn, 


DEGRAAT & TAYLOR, 


47 and 49 West Fourteenth 
and 48 West Fifteenth Streets, 


BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES, 
OPPOSITE MACY’S. 
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FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 











Superior Facilities for Manufacturing. 
Enlarged Warerooms and Pas- 
senger Elevator. 





A Complete Stock in Every Department. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


LAMP 8, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0. 


invite attention to their NEW ST Y LES, which for 
VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERIALS, 
and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


Special and Exclusive Designs, 
if desired. 


886 and 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
HOLIDAY COODS. 
LAMPS 














TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


Don’t freeze when a $5 VE 
wale yoae r room in a Few Min- 
utes, ae inches age! ‘Wo om smoke, 


Wendorfal Invention. 
Send for Circular. 
R. E. DIETZ, 
S54 and 56 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


LeBOSQUET 
APPARATUS, 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A. 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LzeBOSQUE® BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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Throat. It cures Asthma and ing ‘h in 
their worst spasm I want you to know what it will 
0, use it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
world. It never upsets the s = isa Las | 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO.. 
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“THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
rere ner BELL FOUNDRY. 
826. r— or all purposes. War- 
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THE INDEPEN DENT, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THe LxpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., epee of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 
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year. Tue cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” 
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quite ornamental and | =. in oy will respect 
like a handsome volume. be de- 
livered at our office on the ha 4 of one dollar 
each; or sent ( id) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twe e cents each. The usug) 
of the File or Binder ig 


price is $1.50. A cut 
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Fortuny, Millet, Troyon. 
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Gerene, Pasini, Jacque, 
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New works are continually received. | 
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CUSHING, THOMAS & CO., Publishers, 
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The Washington, 0, (., Weekly Star, 

THE WEEKLY STAR, now fn ft« twenty fifth year, 
ty a double or eight-page sheet, containing fifty-aix 
columns Of fresh News, Literary, and Agricultural 
matter overy week, including a compend of Washing 
ton News and Gossip, a record of Local Affairs, Home 
Matters, Fashion Notes, Personal News, a list of Mar 
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reapondence, Selected Stories, etc. It will be sent, 
postpaid, from December lst, for the entire session of 


Congress, including the Inauguration Ceremonies, tn 
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BICYCLE. 

The Bicycle has proved 
itecelf to be a permanent 
practical road vehicle, and 
the number in daily use is 
rapidly increasing. Profes- 
sional and business men, 
seekers after bealth or pleas- 
ure, all join In hearing wit- 
ness © its merits. Send 
Scent stamp for Catalogue, 
S with Pricediet an full in- 
formation 
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93 Summer St., Boston, Mass 
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we any pass of the ertd, ond. thelr sale sivival | damp locations. Price, $00 
© or or 
ite, they will be forw. directed. for “M 1S » ed 
““ilustrated talogues ca: = ‘ou application, or Ask nl IL AU’S. 


It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 





Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 








‘JOHN ugckics, ‘Gaton: Beaae N.Y. 


ways we 3. MILBAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware: German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





The “ NIAGARA.” 
( Patented. } 





[December 2, 1880. 


the LATEST STYLES 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


SOHMER 


ta exerts 
& 00. 





no OEM 
it Pianos, 
to 155 Enst 14th 
322 


Fulten pa 


| WIGOE SILVER-PLATE 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


| Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


OVERCOATS, 
ULSTERS, 


WINTER SUITS, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 


COR, EIGHTH AVE. AND 2p STREET. 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 


1 








W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 





tition 876. 
GENUINE 


|JOLMANS 
Ht PAD. 


you tL -p 3 Diseases genu 
Write for Caen 


Price for Genuine Hi 
gists or mailed, postpaid. 

HOLMAN PAD CO., 93 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 















Established 1817. * 


| > 
Vid MAGHIN UUEDING CO. 


Union Square, 
have just received Latest a TF ag ia 
Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. — 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 

















** Tee [npererpert’’ Press, Nos. 31 axp BG Rose Srazer. 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Wey York. * WATCH. * 





a? 











